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PREFACE 


It may please many that the idea to take up this study on 
the teachings of Nimbàrka came from the late Ma Gangadevi 
Vedanta Panicatirtha of Varanasi. My contact with the late 
Mayi introduced me to the Nimbarka Sampradaya, of which 
she was a great spiritual authority. Her encouraging request 
took me to study the Vedantaparijata Saurabha of Nimbarka 
for my doctoral research. 


Many pertinent questions concerning Nimbarka and his 
school of Vedanta continued to ring on my ears. One of them 
was the question raised by Dr Rasik Vihari Joshi! : Why is 
there no reference to Sārnkara bhasya in Nimbarka’s com- 
mentary and why has Nimbarka not refuted the views of 
opponents as Sarnkara, Ramanuja, Vallabha, Sri Kantha 
and Baladeva Vidyabhusana have done? I have tried to find 
answers to some of these questions in my Thesis titled 
‘Nimbarka and His Philosophy’ submitted to the University 
of Poona in 1983. The present work is a revision of my 
doctoral Thesis. 


One of the striking features of the intellectual life of our 
ancient sages, as remarked by R.G. Bhandarkar, was a total 
lack of historical sense. "Tradition often confuses"says 
Bhandarkar,2 “different persons together and attributes to 
one what belongs to another". Nimbarka, the author of the 
Vedantaparijata Saurabha, and his school of thought have 


l. RV. Joshi in his foreword to "The Philosophy of Nimbàrka" by M.M. 
Agrawal, 1977 p. 1 
2. R.G. Bhandarkar, 1913, p. 92 


also suffered at the hands of the historical confusion. 
Nimbarka, like the other ancient sages, has persued the 
contemplation on the mystery Brahman and atman with 
scant regard for his own personal importance. The ultimate 
realization of his contemplation has been handed downto us 
in the form of a commentary on the Brahmasitras called the 
Vedantaparijata Saurabha. The absence of any historical 
data about its author in the Saurabha has caused confusion 
of myths, legends and beliefs with history. I have tried to 
discuss, to discern and to distinguish facts from beliefs and 
history from myths. The first six chapters ofthe present work 
contain these discoveries of mine. 


The bhedabhedavada as unfolded by Nimbarka in the 
Saurabha is the touchstone for judging the authenticity of 
any other works attributed to the Acarya. Scholars inthepast 
did not take note of this fact. This failure on their part has 
really done great disservice to the cause of Nimbarka and to 
the antiquity of his school. Many works containing doctrines 
either contradictory to the ones propounded in the Saurabha, 
the magnum opus of Nimbarka or are in rto way in confirmity 
with his general teachings and outlook are attributed to the 
Ācārya. Therefore we have tried to examine the authenticity 
of many works alleged to be written by Nimbarka and have 
found themas later additions. This discovery had enabled us 
to have deeper insight into the bhedabheda philosophy of 
Nimbarka. Chapters Seven to Eleven of this work present the 
philosophy of Nimbarka as propounded in the Saurabha. 


.Itake this occasion to express my sincere gratitude to all 
those who helped me in one way or other in the prosecution 
of this work. I am very grateful to my guide Dr. S.D. Joshi, 
M.APhD, thethen Director of the Centre of Advanced Study 
in Sanskrit, University of Poona, whose valuable, scholarly 
and enlightening guidance can be seen in this present work. 
Pro. Richard De Smet Ph. D. of De Nobili College, Poona and 
Pro. V.Venkatachalam, the present Vice-Chancellor of 
Sampurnanand Sanskrit University, Varanasi who have 
helped me see through the many confusing and intriguing 
situation that crept up from deeper study and meditations 
on the subject. 


Invaluable help regarding the traditional aspect of the 
Nimbarka school of thought was given by SriMai Gangadevi 
pafichatirtha of Varanasi, by Sri Vrajavallabha Sharana of 
Sriji Mandir Vrindavana, and Sri Kathiyababa, the Mahant 
of Kathiyababa Ashram, Vrindavana. 


I have been to various libraries in my effort to collect 
meaningful material for the study. Many grateful thanks to 
the librarians of C.A.S.S, University of Poona; Jayakar 
Library, University of Poona; Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, Pune; Jnana Deepa Vidyapitha (Pontifical 
Athaneum), Pune; Viswa jyoti Gurukul Library, Varanasi; 
Anada Devi Gurukul Library, Varanasi; Maitri Bhavan, 
Institute for the study of Religions, Varanasi; Sriji Mandir 
Library, Vrindavana; University Library Allahabad; 

Ganganath Jha Research Institute, Allahabad, Sri Nimbàrka 
Pitha, Allahabad; to mention just a few of them and the 
dedicated staff of these libraries I thank most sincerely. 


My gratitude is also due to my Religious Superiors Rev. Fr. 
Sila Nath, who initiated me into the field of Indology and Rev. 
Fr. Prabhuprasad and Rev. Fr. Joseph Dilasa who have 
taken keen interest in this work. A special mention must also 
be made of my friends Dr. S.K. Lal MA. Ph.D. of C.A.SS, 
Poona, Dr. Chacko Valiaveettil SJ, Dr. I. Puthiadom S.J. of 
Maitribhavan, Varanasi, Fr. Albert of Vidyabhavan, Pune 
who have rendered me valuable help to clear up many doubts 
and difficulties. To them and my personal friends and well- 
wishers I owe a debt of immense gratitude. 


My sincere thanks to Missio Aachen for making this 
publication possible for me. 


Joseph Satyanand, IMS 
22 May 1994 Š 
Vishwa Jyoti Gurukul 
Varanasi 221003 
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FOREWORD 


This is an important book. It embodies a definite achieve- 
ment in the field of Nimbàrka research, a field marked so far 
by uncertainty and ill-grounded beliefs. Dr. Joseph 
Satyanand undertook a thorough investigation of all the 
evidence regarding chiefly the life and work but also the 
teaching of the Vaisnava Vedàntin Nimbàrka claimed as 
their founder by the Nimavant or Nimbarka adherents of the 
Sanakadisampradaya (the tradition going back to Sanaka 
and his brothers). 


There is nc reason to doubt the attribution to a certain 
Nimbarka ofthe first extant commentary onthe Brahmasutra 
of Badarayana. This is the Vedāntapārijāta Saurabha, which 
is therefore to be taken as the criterion by which to evaluate 
the authenticity of other works allegedly composed by 
Nimbarka. The evidence from the Saurabha establishes that 
its author was a Bhagavata Vasudeva Vaisnava and not a 
Narayana Paficaratrin or a Radha worshipper. 


This destroys the validity of the traditional accounts of 
Nimbàrka's date and life and of the list of other works 
traditionally ascribed to him. But is it possible to date the 
Saurabhakara and his authentic work? 


The great discovery of the author is that this work is the 
unnamed source to which Sarnkara turned repeatedly for his 
selection of a prior opinion (purvapaksa) when starting his 
commentary of several important sutras. This identification 
of at last one of the pūrvapaksins of Samkara delighted me. 
I witnessed its discovery and verified every step of it: 
Satyanand's determination of criteria for such an identifi- 
cation, his careful comparison of the relevant texts of the 


bhāsyas of Nimbarka, Sarhkara, Rāmānuja and Srinivasa, 
his solving of the doubt regarding the direction of the 
reference (from Samkara to Nimbarka or vice-versa). 
Satyanand's method was impeccable. The discovery stands. 


Once established that Nimbàrka preceded Sankara, other 
features of the Saurabha, especially its familiarity with pre- 
kārikā Sarnkhya and early Sáktismrather than with their well 
developed forms, led to the conviction that Nimbarka must 
have flourished during the first quarter of the sixth century 
A.D. Consequent conclusions concerning the post- -Sankara 
dating of $rinivàsa and the even later adoption by the 
Nimbarka sect of the Radha-Krsna cult were also secured. 


Finally, the author could weed out the late accretions to 
the doctrine of the Saurabhakara and expose in his own 
terms his genuine bhedābheda (difference cum non-differ- 
ence) conception of the relationship between creatures and 
their Cause, the Brahman. 


Here now is this worthy work duly published and opened 
to the critical appreciation of all scholars competent in 
Vedanta. 


Prof. Richard DeSmet 
De Nobili College 
PUNE 


INTRODUCTION 


One of the basic philosophical questions discussed in 
India is the relation between the Absolute and the relative, 
the Cause and the effect, the One and the many, Unity and 
plurality, God and the world. Even within the Vedanta 
philosophy diverse and opposing views are accepted. Vari- 
ous schools of Vedanta are well known. Sri. Nimbarkacarya, 
who is also known under the names of Nimbaditya and 
Nimba Bhaskara, is universally venerated as founder of the 
Svabhdvika bhedābhedaor Bhinnabhinnaschool of Vedanta. 
It is wrong to call Nimbarka a dvaitadvaitavadin as many 
modern authors tend to do. Such terminologies are not at all 
found in his vrttt (commentary) on the Brahmasūtras of 
Bàdaráyana. The commentary of Nimbarka on the 
Hredimasütrasis known as Vedāntapārijāta Saurabha, which 
is free from all dialectical controversies of dvaita (dualism) 
and advaita (non-dualism). 


In the Vedāntapārijāta Saurabha the Acarya gives only a 
brief explanation of the sütras. His style is aphoristic. 
Therefore the commentary of Nimbarka on the Brahmasütras 
Is rightly called a vrttiratherthana bhāsya. Our present study 
is based on this vrtti of Nimbarka. In this vrtti Nimbarka 
proposes that the relation between Brahman, jiva (soul) and 
jagat (the world) is one of both natural difference and non- 
difference (svābhāvika bhedabheda). According to Nimbarka 
this paradox of difference and non-difference is both natural 
and metaphysically compatible. He uses many paradigms to 
explain this relationship between Brahman and jiva-jagat. 


There is a natural and metaphysical difference between 
Brahman, the cause and jiva-jágat, the effects. Brahman is 


the whole while the jiva-jagat is a part. While Brahman is the 
inner controller and the indweller within the heart of the jiva, 
the jiva is the controlled, the place dwelt in. Brahman is the 
object of our worship and the goal of our lives. We as 
creatures are the worshippers and the knowers cf Brahman. 
In liberation we attain Him. Brahman is always the Infinite, 
the Omniscient, Omnipresent, Omnipotent, and the Sover- 
eign ruler of the Universe. The soul is always finite, atomic, 
limited and metaphysically dependent and relative. This 
distinction between Brahman and the jiva remains even in 
the state of liberation, wherein the jiva has become similar 
to Brahman in all other aspects. The creatures can never 
share the transcendence of the Creator. There is a natural 
difference between the Creator and the creatures because 
the Creator transcends the creatures. The Creator can never 
be exhausted by the creature. He remains always the'Be- 
yond. 

This difference between Brahman and the jiva-jagat is 
only one aspect of the Reality. There is equally a metaphysi- 
cal and natura! non-difference between them. Being effects 
of Brahman both jiva and jagat are non-different from 
Brahman, their Cause. The effects share the very essence 
and the esse (being) of the cause. Without the continued 
support and the immanence of the cause in the effects the 
effects cease to exist. The dependance of the clay pot (the 
effect) on the clay (the cause) is total and absolute. There is 
an absolute and natural non-difference between the pot and 
the clay, the effects and the cause, the parts and the whole. 
The cause continues to permeate every aspect of the exist- 
ence of the effect. Brahman is the Ultimate Cause of the 
world. The creatures share in His being and existence. Apart 
from Him, the Cause, they (the effect) have no existence at all. 
He indwells them. He is more present to them than even their 
own every existence to them. He is immanent in every form 
of existence. According to Nimbarka Brahman both tran- 
scends the creatures as also indwells them. There is both a 
natural identity and a natural difference between the cause 
(Brahman) and the effects, the jiva-jagat. The non-difference 
(abheda) between the effects and the cause is thus a meta- 
physical one. The immanence of the cause in the effect is 
natural and metaphysically compatible. 


According to Nimbarka the basic teachings of the 
Upanisads on the relationship between Brahman and jiva- 
jagat is one of both identity (abheda) and difference (bheda). 
Drahman is the only Absolute Reality. The creatures are the 
relative, contigent entities, who owe their very existence to 
Ihe creative activity of Brahman. 


M Nimbarka upholds both a natural and metaphysical 
dillerenee and non-difference between Brahman and the 
jiva-jagat his view is rightly called the svābhāvika 
blwdūbhedavāda. Nimbarka explains this profound doc- 
tine in his own simple and a matter-of-fact style. In our 
study we have tried to present this doctrine of Nimbarka 
contained in the Saurabha in a simple and a systematic way 
lor your kind perusal. 


One of the special characteristics of Nimbarka in the 
Saurabha is that he has no inclination for controversies with 
fellow Vedàntins. But there are many disputes and contro- 
versies concerning Nimbarka. Some of these controversies 
are concerning his very name, his parents, his time, his 
works, his religious beliefs and even his very ista devata. We 
have examined some of these issues involved in these 
controversies in the first few Chapters of the present study. 
Now, let us enter into the details. 
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Chapter 1 


THE VEDANTAPARIJATA SAURABHA 
AND ITS AUTHOR 


The Vedāntapārijāta Saurabha (hereafter Saurabha) is an 
extant vūkyārtha on the Brahmasütras, attributed to 
Nimbarka. The Saurabha is generally free from sectarian 
animosities and polemical details. It is a very condensed 
exposition of the Vedanta doctrine, without any attempt at 
refuting or maligning any other school of Vedànta philoso- 
phy!. The author explains the sūtrasin a few words in simple 
language and style. His terminology is more archaic and his 
Vaisnava theology is less developed compared to the works 
of the well known Vaisnava commentators like Ramanuja 
and others. 


The colophon at the end of each pāda, perhaps a late 
addition by some disciples?, reads iti srimad bhagavan 
nimbārka virācite sāriraka mimāmsā vākyārthe 
vedantaparijata saurabhe....". Thus this work has been at- 
tributed to Nimbarka. For our present study Nimbārka is the 
Saurabhakāra3. Even a quick perusal of the Saurabha gives 
us a few valuable and definite pieces of information about the 
Saurabhakara. 


1. The Saurabhakara was a Bhagavata Vaisnava 


The Saurabha contains only a few Vaisnava terms. But 
for them, this vakyartha of Nimbarka would be free of every 
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form of a sectarianism. According to Nimbarka Ramākānta 
Purusottama, the greatest of all, is denoted by the term 
Brahman, because of His infinite, inconceivable and innate 
nature, qualities and powers‘. Nimbarka calls Him Brah- 
man5 in His transcendental form, Sri Purusottama® or 
Bhagavan Vasudeva’ in His relation to the cosmos and 
Paramatman or Antaryāmin? in His relation to the jiva. 


(a) The Vasudeva Bhāgavatas 


A short perusal of the origin and development of 
Vaisnavism will help us to understand the philosophy of the 
Saurabhakara better. The classical Vaisnavism with which 
we are familiar today, is a kind of amalgam of various 
religious elements which were originally independent !9, The 
chiefamong them are the elements of Bhagavatism (Vasudeva 
cult) and Pancardtrism (Narayana cult). The original 
Vasudevism, centred around the Vrsni hero, Vasudeva, 
seems to have flourished at least from the time of Panini (450 
B.C.)!!. The popularity of the Vasudeva cult even among the 
foreigners is evident from the Besanagar inscription of 
Heliodoros!2. This inscription also makes it clear that 
Vasudevism was known as Bhagavatism. The various ele- 
ments that merged in Bhagavatism are the cults centred 
around the Vrsni heroes, Arjuna], Samkarsana Baladeval4 
the Yādava hero, Krsnal? and the Abhira hero, Gopala 
Krsna!6, The actual date of their merger and identification 
with the vedic Visnu is even now a matter of speculation. R.N. 
Dandekar!7 and H.C. Chaudhuri !8 hold that such an iden- 
tification has taken place at least by the time of the Besanagar 
inscription. S. Jaiswal, on the other hand, holds that such 
an identification has taken place only by the time of the 
completion of the Mahabharata!9. The Mahabharata at- 
tempts to make a single homogeneous mythological figure of 
Krsna from the various currents and traditions that merged 
together to form the Vasudevism as we know it today29. The 
identification of Krsna with the Vedic Visnu has definitely 
taken place at least by the beginning of the fifth Century 
A.D., as is evident from the Tusan (Hissar District) rock 
inscriptions?!, in which Visnu is described as “the mighty 
bee on the lotus like mouth of Jambavati". Now Jámbavati is 
one of the wivesof Vasudeva Krsna?2. 
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Another tradition that has contributed to the develop- 
ment of Vaisnavism, as we have said early, is the Paricaratra 
cult. Suvira Jaiswal gives a detailed explanation of the term 
Pancaratra?3, Mahabharata XII. 325.4 speaks of the 
Paūcarātras as worshippers of Narayana and the Nàrayaniya 
section of Mahabharata speaks of Narayana as a Pancaratrika. 
The Pancarátra cult had Narayana at its centre as opposed 
to the Vasudeva of the Bhagavatas. The former upheld the 
Vyūhavāda as opposed to the avatāravāda of the latter24. 


(b) The Narayana Pancaratras 


We have no archaeological or historical remnants of the 
Pre-Gupta Pancaratra Sect. The earliest mention of Narayana 
is inthe Satapatha-Brahmana 12.3.4.1 and the oldest avail- 
able Paūcarātra literary document is the Ahirbudhnya 
Samhita25. According to the Ahirbudhnya Samhita2®, one of 
the important doctrines of .he Paricarátra Sect is the five fold 
forms of the ultimate reality namely the Para, Vyüha, Vibhava, 
Antaryāmin and Arca?7. J.N. Banerjea?8 has disproved all 
the early contentions of scholars like H.C. Ray Chaudhuri 
and has established beyond doubt that none of “the Vyuha 
image” so far discovered can be dated to an earlier period 
than the late Gupta period. This fact gives credence to the 
fear that there was stiff hostility to the Pancardtra in pre- 

3upta period so much so that all traces of its influence were 

destroyed. Post-Gupta period seems to have been more 
tolerant towards the Paūcarātras, because some type of an 
assimilation of the Narayana element into Bhagavatism 
seems to have taken place by that time. Although the 
Ndrdyaniya section of the Mahābhārata seems to be prima- 
rily meant for the “narayanaization” of Vasudeva Krsnaism29, 
the Bhagavadgita avoids any mention of Narayana or the 
doctrine of Vyūha?0, 


The Pancarātrism was condemned in the early 
Dharmašāstra works and law books?!. When some Brah- 
mins accepted the priestly services including the idol wor- 
ship in the Paricarátra temples, they were condemned and 
were regarded to be lower than the traders in meat and 
weapons?2, In spite of this condemnation, many Brahmins 
seem to have accepted the temple services because of its 
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popularity among the masses, and the fact that officiating at 
these temples was a lucrative profession33, 


Bhāgavatism, on the contrary, was mostly limited to the 
higher castes. It received the patronage of kings. Even the 
Kusana kings, who were Patrons of Saivism and Buddhism 
were not averse to Bhāgavatism34. Most of the Gupta em- 
perors gloried in calling themselves Paramabhāgavatas 35. 
When foreigners were received into Bhāgavatism, they were 
accommodated within the corresponding castes of the 
Bhāgavatas 36. 

It must be pointed out that inspite of the identification of 
Narayana with Vasudeva in the Mahabharata, the distinc- 
tion between the Paricarátras and the Bhāgavatas continued 
to exist. The Paricarátras continued to offer, even upto the 
sixth Century A.D. the Narayanabali 37 which is a special 
feature of the Sect. Some writers and ācāryas seem to make 
a clear-cut distinction between the Bhagavatas and the 
Pancarātras. For example, Kumārila in his Tantravartikam 
counts the Paricarütraalong with the Sakya, Samkhya, Yoga, 
and Pasupata as not purely vedic38, Medhatithi in his com- 
mentary on the Manu-Smrti 2.6 has the same outlook on the 
Paūcarātras. Above all, Banabhatta (A.D. 606-648) makes a 
clear distinction between the Bhdgavatas and the Paricarátras 
as separate religious Sects39. 


Agreater amalgamation of Bhagavatismand Paricarátrism 
seems to have taken place by the time of Sarhkara. Yet he 
seems to make a distinction between the Bhagavatas and the 
Paricarátras in so far as he says that a part of the Bhagavata 
system agrees with the Vedànta school while another part is 
condemnable?°, Sarikara was not completely averse to the 
Bhagavata doctrine*!, nay he had profound respect for the 
Bhāgavata matam 42, But he was not prepared to accept the 
Vyüha doctrine which had come to the Bhagavata religion, 
as we have seen above, from the Paūcarātras. He was not 
prepared to accept the origin of Samkarsana, etc. from 
Vásudeva. Therefore, he rejected the Vyūhuvāda on the 
ground of such resultant defects as the non-permanence of 
the soul^3, 


On the contrary, a total merger of Paricarátra into and its 
complete identification with the Bhagavata Vaisnavism seems 
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to have taken place by the time of Ramanuja, with the result 
that Vaisnavism had accepted the Vyūhavāda as an essen- 
tial doctrine. Therefore it became the responsibility of 
Rāmānuja to defend the Vyūhavāda as well as the Paricarátra 
system as a whole against the attacks of the advaitins. 


(c) The Saurabhakara not a Pancaratrin 


Nimbārka does not appear to be a Paricarütra-Acarya. 
First of all, there is nothing of the Narayana cult in the 
Saurabha. As pointed out earlier the istadeva of the 
Saurabhakara is Ramākānta Purusottama. Nimbarka avoids 
even the reference to Narayana, while quoting from the 

Mahābhāratat4. Nimbārka also does not make any defence 
of the Pahcaráütra-Agamas as authoritative Sástraas Madhva 
had done under BS 1.1.3. The theory of creation in the 
Saurabha is not at all in conformity with that of the 
Pancarātras, as expounded in the Ahirbudhnya-Samhità 45. 
Moreover, there is no mention of the Vyüha doctrine in the 
Saurabha. If Nimbàrka were a Paricarátrin we would expect 
him to bring in something of the Paūcarātra doctrines in the 
Saurabha. Above all, if he were a post-Samkara Pancaratrin 
we would expect him to defend the Paricarátra doctrines and 
scriptures against Sarhkara and his advaita school46 as done 
by the post-Sarhkara Vaisnava ācāryas. Therefore Nimbarka 
does not appear to be a Pancaratrin. 


(d) Nimbarka a Vasudeva Bhagavata 


The conclusion would be that if Nimbarka was not a 
Paūcarātrin, he should be a Bhagavata Vaisnava. A careful 
perusal of the Saurabha would support this view47. The 
Saurabha contains doctrines which are in complete con- 
formity with the Brahmanic Bhagavatism and the 
Bhagavadgita. There is no trace of any Paricarátra influence 
on the Saurabha. Now as a Bhāgavata-Vaisņava-bhāsyakāra 
he would reject the Pancaratratenets in BS2.2.42 as Samkara 
has done. First of all, as pointed out by J.N.Banerjea, no- 
body before Šarhkara considered BS 2.2.42-45 as dealing 
with the Pancaratra doctrine of Vyūhavāda 48. It suffices to 
say that the Saurabhakāra seems to be unaware of even 
Samkara?9 and therefore it did not strike him to see a 
possible refutation of the Vyūhavāda in BS 2.2.42-45. 
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Moreover the Saurabhakāra's silence on the Vyūhavāda may 
point to the fact that he lived at a period when a slow merging 
of the Pancardtrainto the Bhagavatareligion was taking place 
and the resulting Vaisnavism was in its formative stage. It 
was meaningless to antagonize “the newcomers’ into the fold 
who were in the process of giving up their early tdntric 
tendencies and becoming one with the Bhagavatas. There- 
fore Nimbarka would have felt it more prudent and useful to 
reject the tantric or rather the Sāktacult which he does under 
the same sūtras50. While commenting on the same sūtras 
Samkara and Rāmānuja clash on the Pancardtra system 
becausebythetime of Ramanuja the merger of the Paricaratra 
into Bhagavatismwas complete and the resulting Vaisnavism 
had accepted the Vyühavada as its own, over and above the 
avataravada coming down from the Bhagavatism and the 
Bhagavadgita. 

Now the opinion of some modern scholars that Nimbarka 
lived sometime after Ramanuja®! and so he did not feel the 
need of defending the Paricaratra system, which had already 
been strongly defended by Ramanuja is unfounded since we 
have ample evidence to show the pre-Samkara nature of the 
Vedantaparijata-Saurabha of Nimbarka®?. True, there are 
some similarities between the Saurabha and the Sribhāsya 
since both teach the Vaisnava Vedanta, but the terminology 
of the former is more archaic and its Vaisnava concepts more 
primitive3. Besides, in the post-Ramanuja Vaisnavism, 
Radha seems to replace Rama or Laksmi, and Rādhākrsna 
cult seems to become more popular. That takes us to another 
discussion. 


2. Nimbarka was not a Radhakrsna worshipper 


The present day followers of Nimbarka are worshippers 
of Rādhākrsņa. There is a general belief that Nimbarka 
himself was a worshipper of Radhakrsna, and has composed 
a few prayer stanzas or stotras in honour of Radha and 
Krsna®4. Against all the traditional beliefs it must be pointed 
out that there is no mention of either Radha or Radhakrsna 
in the entire Saurabha. The goddess that he associates with 
Purusottama is Ramā?5, who is identified with Laksmi by 
Amara Sirnha in his Amarakosa 56, a work of the sixth cen- 
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tury A.D.57 The mere absence of any mention of Radha and 
Radhakrsna in the entire Saurabha will go a long way to 
dethrone the myth that Nimbàrka was the propagator of the 
Radhakrsna cult98, As seen earlier the istadevata of the 
Saurabhakara is Ramakanta. He could very well have sub- 
stituted Rama with the word Radha, had he been a 
Radhakrsna worshipper, since the place where it occurs isa 
prose passage, and as such it does not demand any change 
for the sake of metre. Further, it must also be pointed out 
here that there is a contradiction in the tradition of the 
Nimbarka school itself, which considers Nimbarka to have 
lived at the end of the Dvāparayuga 9? and to have been a 
propagator of Radhakrsna cult€0, For, all the available evi- 
dences show that Radhà appeared on the religious scene 
only after the tenth century A.D.8!. We will now examine 
these evidences. 


(a) The Radha cult a later development 


In the earlier Puranas the wife of Krsna Vasudeva is 
named Rukmini£2. Therefore scholars are almost unani- 
mous in asserting that the Radha element in Vaisnavism is 
of recent origin? and they strongly reject the opinion of those 
who try to trace Radha in Vedic literature and Astronomy®4. 
Radha could be associated with Vasudeva Krsna only after 
the latter became identified with Gopala Krsna of the 
Ābhiras%5. Once that identification was established, it was 
easy to attribute the amorous dalliances of the Abhira god 
Gopala Krsna to Vasudeva Krsna of the Vrsnis and the 
Yādavas. This also explains why such stories are found only 
in the later Puranas. Although the Mahābhārata, the 
Harivarnsa, the Bhāgavata Purdna, the Visņupurāņa, etc. deal 
with the dalliance of Krsna with Gopisin general, onthe bank 
of the river, Yamuna, there is no mention of Radha in any of 
them66, 


Perhaps the Gāthā Saptasati, a work in Mahārāstri 
prakrit of the Satavahana emperor Hala, is the earliest work 
to mention the dalliance of Radha and Krsna®7. Even there, 
Rādhā is clearly stated only in one stanza, which reads: 


muhamdruena tam kahana goraam rāhiāē avanento 
etanam balavinam aņņāņam vi goarn harasi$8 
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Keith®9 dates this work to a time between 200-450 A.D. 
After a careful study S.C. Mukherji7° comes to the conclu- 
sion that though the work received additions down to the 
eighth century A.D., the bulk of the work was composed 
before the seventh century A.D. Perhaps the stanza 1.29, 
mentioned above may belong to the later stage because the 
archaeological and other literary evidences available from 
the seventh and eighth centuries A.D. substantiate only the 
association of Krsna with the gopis in general where no 
special importance is given to any particular gopi?!. But from 
the ninth century onwards we have an abundance of refer- 
ence to Radha in the literature and her amorous dealings 
with Krsna became the popular theme for the poets72. Love 
stories of gods offered rich grazing field for the imagination 
of the poets in India even from the time of Kalidasa. In course 
of time the theme of Radhakrsna dalliance became the most 
favourite topic of poets, perhaps because the 'cowherd' life of 
Krsna and Radha was most suitable for wide imagination of 
the poets on love. For them Radha became the ideal woman 
for the description of various stages of Srngararasa. These 
poets seem to be more interested in the description of the 
rasalildrather than the deification of Radhà?3. This has been 
the general tendency of the poets from the ninth century A.D. 
to the 15th century A.D. By the 15th century A.D., the 
Vaisnava poets began to emphasize the madhura aspect of 
Radhakrsna prema. For them Radha became the embodi- 
ment of madhurarasa. 


In the sphere of popular religion, it is to be noted that 
even at the end of the tenth century A.D. Radha didn’t attain 
the status of Laksmi, nor was she an object of worship74, 
because they were considered to be distinct entities as is 
evident from the three inscriptions of king Vakpati Mufija of 
Malava issued in A.D 974. 982 and 98675, 


S.B. Dasgupta/6 has established on the basis of avail- 
able ancient documentary evidences that in and through 
literature Radha entered the field of philosophy and religion 
at the earliest by the 12th century A.D. Once she found a 
place in philosophy and religion, she grew stronger and 
became more important, the background for which had 
already been prepared in the philosophical conceptions and 
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speculations of Laksmi as the Sakti of Visnu77. The remote 
background for such a philosophy seems to be the Samkhya 
concept of prakrti and Purusa. 


Onthe strength ofthe available archaeological evidences, 
especially ofthe Anavada (Gujarat) inscriptions of A.D. 1292, 
during the reign of Sarangadeva, Majumdar established that 
Radha became the object of cult only inthe 13th century A.D. 
thatistosay, acentury after the appearance ofthe Gitagovinda 
of Jayadeva78. Candidasa seems to be the first poet who 
attempted to reconcile Radha and Laksmi?9. According to 
the Puranas®°, the parents of Radha are Vrsabhānu and 
Kalavati or Kirtida. As pointed out by Dasgupta®! Srikrsna 
kirtana of Candidasa, however, gives a different genealogvof 
Radha. Here she is presented as born of the womb of Padma, 
in the house of Sagara&2. The Srikrsnakirtana showers Radha 
with many of the epithets of Laksmi like Padmini etc83. 


It may be proper here to say a word about the contribu- 
tion made by the later Puranas in propagating the Radha 
cult. According to Majumdar® a real attempt is made in the 
Brahmavaivarta Purana 85 to reconcile all the legends and 
traditions concerning Radha and to thrash out the contra- 
dictions through stories newly invented with this purpose in 
view. As aresult the Brahmavaivarta Purana presented Radha 
as the lawful wife of Krsna86, whose marriage was solem- 
nized by Brahma himself. Similarly the present extant 
version of the Padmapurana is also a late work containing 
eulogies of the later Radha cults and their super human 
results87. It was mainly due to the Puranas like 
Brahmavaivarta and Padma that the Radha cult became 
popular and she attained the same status in relation to 
Krsna as Laksmi in relation to Visnu. 

Besides these Puranas the works of poets like Sridharadasa, 
Candidàsa, Vidyāpati of Mithila etc. played a magnificent 
role in making the Radha cult popular in Bengal. Padmavati 
of Rupa Gosvamin, containing the composition of many of 
the earlier poets, not only of Bengal, but also of the 
neighbouring states, is a lasting testimony to the popularity 
ofthe Radhakrsna theme among the poets from 12th century 
A.D. onwards, so much so that the Bengalees even consid- 
ered that the theme of Radhakrsna love was a sine qua non 
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for lyrics88. But the greatest contribution in making the 
Radha cult more popular is made by the religious movement 
started with Caitanya Mahaprabhu89. The philosophical 
writings of the Gaudiya Gosvāmis of Vrndāvana further 
strengthened the foundations of Radha cult. 


(a) Rüdhà enters in post-Srinivása era 

The above discussion proves that there is a contradiction 
with regard to the traditional belief that Nimbārka, an Acarya 
living in the first century of Kaliyuga 9° was a propagator of 
Radha cult. Here it must also be pointed out that even 
Srinivasa, the first commentator on the Saurabha, does not 
mention Radha, although he mentions Krsna?! several times, 
and he actually quotes some portions of the extant version 
of the Dasasloki 92. What is striking is that he avoids that 
stanza of the Dasaslokiin which a mention is made of Radha. 
As will be pointed out, this omission seems to be wilful93. 


Furthermore, it must also be mentioned that the tradi- 
tionalists cannot take refuge in the contention that today 
Radha is accepted as identical with Sri or Laksmi, and 
therefore any mention of the name or a synonym of Sri or 
Laksmiin the ancient literature or archaeological monuments 
is a reference to Radha. As we have stated earlier, just as 
many streams of religious traditions have merged into the 
making of the personality of Krsna and the Krsnaite religion, 
so also various religious elements and traditions have come 
together in the making of the personality of Radha. From a 
historical point of view these elements are different and had 
their origin in different backgrounds. They have become 
merged into the mainstream at a particular period in history. 
These distinctions have to be kept in mind in any meaningful 
evaluation of the historical aspects. 


We may conclude that Radha cult, which originated 
sometime after the tenth century A.D., has entered the 
Nimbārka school some time after Srinivasa, the first known 
commentator of the Vedāntapārijāta Saurabha. 


3. The Saurabhakara was a disciple of Narada 


The Saurabhakara considered Narada, the teacher of the 
bhuman doctrine as his guru. In his commentatory BS 1.3.8 
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Nimbūrka asserts: 


Paramacanjaih srikumārair asmad gurave sriman 
nardaya upadisto bhümatvena vi vijjāsitavyah (Chand 7.22.1) 
thuatm bhiumáà prano na bhavati kintu Sripurusottamah kutah? 
Prandd upari bhümna upadesat94. 


lal His guru; Narada of the Chandogya 


in the above passage, the Saurabhakara acknowledges 
that he belongs to the Chandogyan tradition in which the 
doctrine of bhūmā was originally taught by Srikumāra to his 
disciple Narada. Who could be this Narada, whom Nimbarka 
considers as his guru? There is no compelling reason to 
regard Narada, the guru of Nimbarka to be identical with the 
sage Narada, who is also regarded as the author of the 
Narada Pancaratras and the Nārada-bhakti-sūtras. 


Narada, the author ofthe Naradapancaràatras could not be 
the guru of Nimbarka because, on the one hand, this 
work belongs to the 16th century A.D95 and, on the other 
hand, even the most “pessimist” among the “detractors” of 
Nimbarka places him at least in the 13th century A.D.96 If 
Narada of the Bhaktisūtra was the guru of Nimbarka, then 
there would result a contradiction within the tradition. On 
the one hand, according to the Acaryacaritam, Nimbarka is 
also called Aruni, being the son of the sage Aruna and is 
considered to be the immediate disciple of Nārada?7. On the 
other hand, Narada, the alleged author of the Bhakti-sūtras, 
enumerates the names of the earlier Ācāryas, among whom 
Aruni is also praised98. Therefore we are unable to accept 
Narada, the propagator of the Radhakrsna cult, as the guru 
of Nimbarka, if Nimbārka is really Aruni, whom Narada, the 
alleged Bhaktisütrakára himself, regards as an earlier Ācārya. 


(b) Nimbarka unaware of later Narada legends 


Even if we assume that Narada of the Chandogya and the 
sage by the same name found in all the legends are the same 
person, one has to accept that there was a steady develop- 
ment of legends concerning Narada in course of centuries. 
Narada, in fact, is a complex personality in the mythological 
narratives. That Nimbarka is not aware of all the known 
legends concerning Narada, say by the time of Šarnkara??, is 
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evident from the Saurabha itself. In his explanation of sutra 
3.3.32100, Nimbarka put forth the example of Vasistha to 
show that the persons who are appointed to particular 
"offices" on account of some meritorious deeds in the past, 
continue to remain embodied as long as their office itself 
lasts, owing to the influence of the works of which their 
“office” is the result!%1, The sūtra does not limit the example 
of office to Vasistha alone as has been done by Nimbarka. It 
is worth noting that Samkara in his bhasya on the same 
sutra brings in also Sanatkumara and Narada and their 
“offices” mentioned in the Vaisnava Puranas.10? It is rea- 
sonable to infer that, had Nimbarka been aware of this 
Nàrada legend, he could not have omitted it. It would have 
been a grave negligence on his part not to speak of the special 
"office" of his guru, Nàrada, and to give importance to 
Vasistha in spite ofthe fact that Samkara mentions not only 
Narada, his guru, but also Sanatkumāra, his Paramācārya. 
Such a grave omission is least expected of Nimbarka who 
regards the guru as the only deva. 193 


It seems that some of the later followers of Nimbarka 
mistook his statement in the Saurabha 1.3.8 and identified 
Nàrada, mentioned therein, as the one mentioned in the 
Bhaktisütra!0^ and attributed all the contemporary legends 
of Nàrada to the guru of Nimbàrka, although such an iden- 
tification and attribution were unwarranted. But it was quite 
natural for the later Vaisnavas to do so. For example, even as 
late as the 16th century, Dàmodaradeva (1488-1588) is 
believed to have been initiated by the sage Narada taking the 
form of an ascetic!95, It is interesting to note the tradition 
that even Vyāsamuni was instructed by Narada, when the 
former was at Badarikasrama. At the instruction of Narada, 
it is believed, Vyāsamuni wrote down the Bhagavata Purana 
and obtained solace and peace of mind!06, 


Some modern scholars of the Nimbarka sect like N.D. 
Sharma try to defend the beliefthat Narada ofthe mythology 
is the real guru of Nimbarka on the ground that Narada is 
ever young and ever immortal!°7 and that he possesses 
supernatural siddhis from yogic exercises!08 so that he can 
appear to anybody and accept him as a disciple. But then we 
are inthe sphere of faith according to which Narada appears 
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whenever there is any kind of an impasse or indecision 
regarding the Vaisnava doctrine. There is also a belief that 
Narada is the synthesizer of two opposite principles!09 of 
Nigama and Agama. But then we are beyond historical 
perapective 

Therefore we may conclude that Nimbarka appears to 
have belonged to a period in which the complex traditional 
|». centred round the personality of Narada had not yet 
Frown) 10, because Nimbārka is unaware of some important 
legends concerning Nàrada!!!, Whenvarious legends around 
Narada grew and developed they were easily attributed to the 
original personality of the sage!!2, The unscrupulous attri- 
bution of various legends to the original personality of 
Narada creates a lot of historical problems and it has done 
much damage even to the historical personality of Nimbarka. 


Ice) No motivated claim 


Some scholars attribute motives to Nimbarka for claiming 
Narada as his guru. One of such motives is to show the 
antiquity of his own doctrine. Says Roma Bose: 193 

“Nimbarka might very well have called Narada his preceptor 
simply for showing the antiquity of his own doctrine as well 
as for glorifying it and making it more acceptable to the 
people, for quite naturally people would fall in with his 
doctrine far more easily if they were to learn that it was not 
invented by Nimbarka, a man, but was handed down to him 
by Narada, a divine sage, who, again, learnt it from the 
Kumāras, sons of Brahma, who, finally, learnt it from the 
Lord Himself". 


Here it must be pointed out that if Nimbarka had any such 
desire for popularity and acceptance among the masses it 
should have been forthe Bhümandoctrine ofthe Chandogyan 
tradition, in the context of which he claims Nàrada as his 
guru. I, in fact, fail to comprehend the propriety of the 
argument advanced by Roma Bose that Nàrada was sup- 
posed to be well acquainted with the glory of Radhakrsna, the 
central point of Nimbarka's doctrine! 14, The presumption that 
the central point ofthe doctrine of Nimbarka is the Radhakrsna 
cult is unwarranted and without any foundation in the entire 
Saurabha. As we have pointed out, Nimbarka was not a 
Radhakrsna worshipper at all. Ifhe wanted to popularize the 
cult of Rādhākrsna he should have presented them, instead 
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of Ramakanta purusottama, as the ultimate reality. A mere 
statement that the Bhūman taught by the Paramacarya 
Šrikumāra to his guru the reverend (Srimad) Narada is Šrī 
Purusottama! 15, does not at all mean that Nimbarka wanted 
to popularize the cult of Radhakrsna among the masses. 


Conclusion 


The above study based on the Vedāntapārijāta Saurabha 
shows that its author was a Bhàgavata Vàsudeva Vaisnava. 
Our study leads us to conclude that the Saurabhakara was 
not a Narayana Pancardtrin or a Radha worshipper. These 
elements seem to have come into the classical Vasudeva 
Vaisnavism in a post-Saurabhakara period. Similarly, the 
claim of Nimbarka that he is a disciple of Narada cannot be 
taken to mean that he is am “immediate disciple” of Narada. 
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Chapter 2 


TRADITIONAL ACCOUNTS ON 
NIMBARKA 


Introduction 


After establishing what we could assume certain about 
the Saurabhakara on the basis of his work Vedāntapārijāta 
Saurabha, an attempt is made in this chapter, to evaluate 
some of the traditional beliefs as well as the controversies 
among the modern scholars about him. 


1. The traditional bio-data and its evaluation 


The traditional account of the life and activities of 
Nimbarka is given in the Ācāryacaritam (A C) written by Šrī 
Nārāyaņa Saranadevacarya! (1760-1810 A.D. ). A manu- 
script of the same dated Vikrama year 1917 (i.e. 1860 A.D.), 
belonging to Sri Vrajavallabha Sarana is available in the 
library of Sriji Mandir, Vrindavana2. A portion of it was pub- 
lished in 1916 A.D. from Vrindavana. This work seems to 
accommodate the various versions of the legends — even 
contrary ones connected with Nimbarka, found in the Purdnas 
like Vamana, Bhavisya, etc. It also quotes from a sectarian 
work called Audumbara-Samhitd, which is, now, non-extant. 
The AC contains also the legends and the traditional 
accounts of all other ācāryas of the school, beginning with 
Sri Harhsa, the swan incarnation of Visnu, down to Sri 
Parugurama devācārya. Purely from a historical point of 
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view, the work is of insignificant value. But it can be 
considered a valuable document of the faith and legends of 
the Nimbarka school of Vedanta in the 17th century A.D. 


Tradition accepts Nimbarka as an incarnation of the 
Sudarsanacara of Visnu for the spread of the Vaisnava 
religion’. It is said that Brahma, who was himself ignorant 
of the highest reality, requested Visnu to teach the Supreme 
Truth to his four mānasaputras? viz., Sanaka, Sananda, 
Sanatana and Sanatkumāra. The four sons received the 
ultimate wisdom from Visnu, who manifested himself as a 
swan?, and they, in their turn, taught Narada the same6. 
Narada, for the good of the world which was still merged in 
darkness, imparted that knowledge to Nimbarka’. Since all 
the figures in the above anecdote, except Nimbarka, are 
mythological, the historical importance of the legend is of 
anybody’s guess8. 

There is no unanimity even among the followers of 
Nimbarka about his original name, genealogy, place of birth 
and works. Tradition seems to have confused various ele- 
ments. To begin with, let us first consider the genealogy of 
Nimbarka. The ACcontains at least two traditions, connected 
with the parentage of Nimbarka. According to one of them9, 
also supported by the Stotraratnāvali!0, his father was Aruna 
and his mother was Jayanti!!, The othertradition!2 considers 
Jagannatha as his father and Vaijayanti as his mother. This 
view has been partly supported by Harivyasadeva!$ in so far 
as he considers Jagannatha as the father of Nimbarka. 
According to Harivyasadeva the mother of Nimbarka was 
Sarasvati. From such accounts no conclusions are possible. 
Anyway such variations in the traditional accounts mutually 
reduce their credibility. Perhaps these variations may point 
out that the historical Nimbarka was very much cut off from 
the later community in which these legends and traditions 
around him grew. 


With regard to his place of birth also we have at least two 
traditions. We may name them as the “Southern” and the 
“Northern” as they locate Nimbarka’s birth place in South 
India or North India respectively. According to 
Vedāntaratanamanijūsā!4 he was born in Telinga, in the 
Sudaršanāšrama, which was situated on the bank of the 
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river Godavari. This tradition handed down in the Manjasa 
is the oldest written document we have about the birth place 
of Nimbārka, because the author of the Marjüsa is said to be 
Purusottama, the fourth successor!5 of Nimbarka. 
Purusottama himself is said to be a native of Telinga. 
Although tradition assigns him to the fifth century A.D. the 
internal evidence of his Marjüsa compels us to place him 
alter Sarhkara, because he is well familiar with the Advaita 
doctrines of Samkara!6. 


But the Southern tradition is not unanimous in assigning 
Nimbarka’s birth place to the Sudarsanasrama. Some con- 
sider Mungipattana!7 atown in Telanga to be his birth place, 
while others consider!8 Nimba or Nimbapur in the district of 
Ballary as his place of birth. Lalita Krishna Goswami places 
Nimbarka’s birth at Pandarpur near Vaidüryapattana on the 
bank of Godāvari!9. 


According to the Northern tradition Nimbarka was born 

in Mathura or ratherright in Vrindàvana, a place so intimately 
associated with Srikrsna. The AC29 places Nimbàrka's birth 

in Vrindāvana, the secred spot of the Rāsalilā which is so 
intimately associated with the Radhakrsna cult. The AC?! 
also gives another tradition based on the Audumbara Samhita 
which considers that Nimbarka was born in Nimbagrama 
near the celebraied hill Govardhana near Vrindavana. It is 
clear that the assignment of Nimbarka’s birth place to 
Nimba, Nimbapur, Nimbagrama, etc. is clearly based on 
nimba, a part of his name rather than any historical fact. 
Moreover the danger in the Northern tradition that assigns 
Nimbarka to Vrindavana or Govardhana is that it might have 
been prompted by religious consideration, since these spots 
are sacred for the Vaisnavas, especially for the devotees of 
Radhakrsna. The Southern tradition, on the contrary, has 
the support ofthe Vedāntaratna Manījūsā, which is the oldest 
extant document available today on Nimbarka’s birth place. 
Therefore the Southern tradition seems to be more probable. 
Besides, the special criticism of the Šāktas in the Saurabha 
2.2.42-45 by Nimbarka demands that he lived at a time and 
place, where Sāktism was predominant so much so that he 
considered it necessary to refute this system. The Telinga 
origin of Nimbarka seems to suit such a demand since 
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Telinga was surrounded by places where Saktism was 
rampant in the Gupta and post-Gupta period?2. 

Even about the birthday of Nimbarka we have two 
traditions. According to the Siddhāntakusumānijali of 
Harivyasadevàcàrya?3, which seems to be the oldest extant 
document on the subject, Nimbàrka was born on the third 
day of the bright half of the month of Vaisākha. The AC and 
the Audumbara Samhitd also appear to be aware of such a 
date of his birth24. The other tradition, handed down in the 
AC holds that Nimbarka was born in the evening of the full 
moon day in the month of Kārtikā?5. This latter tradition is 
more open to question because there are more theological 
and mythologicalreasons behind such a belief. For, according 
to the Puranasthe Kártikapurnimais the jagarana (awakening 
from sleep) day of Visnu2°, who has been sleeping from the 
11th day of the guklapaksa of the month of Āsādha. Such a 
conception seems to have been prevalent at least from the 
Gupta period?7, 


The Kārtikapūrnimā has another significance. It is be- 
lieved among the worshippers of Radhakrsna that in the 
eternal Goloka, the grand dalliance which began on 
Asvinapürnimáreaches its zenith on Kartikapurnima28, Since 
the belief assigning his birth on Kārtikapūrņimā seems to be 
influenced more by theological reasons, its historical value 
is diminished. At any rate the tradition within the school is 
not unanimous in considering his birth on the 
Kartikapürnima. 

Tradition gives us various names of the Ācārya. As 
pointed out earlier, the colophons at the end of each pada of 
the Saurabhanames its author as Nimbārka. Among the other 
traditional names Aruni and Jayanteya are based on his 
parentage29. He is called Aruni because he is regarded as the 
son of Aruna and is called Jayanteya because his mother was 
called Jayanti. He is also known as Harivardhana?9 and 
HaripriyaS!. Since he is regarded as the avatāra of the 
Sudaršanacakra, he is also known as Sudarsana?2, He is 
reverently called by his disciples as Nimbaàrka?3, 
Nimbāditya?4, Nimbabhaskara?5 and Niyamānanda?6, 


As it is evident, the names Nimbarka, Nimbabhaskara 
and Nimbāditya are formed out of the two words consisting 
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of nimba (the neem tree) and aditya or bhdskara which are 
synonyms of arka (sun). These names, therefore connect the 
Acdrya with the nimba tree and the sun. It may be probable 
that the belief that he is the avatàra of the Sudarsanacakra 
is based on the fact that his name contains a synonym of the 
sun (arka), which is so intimately connected with sudarsana. 
The ancient fertile Indian mind could easily weave legends 
connecting the nimba tree, the ācārya and the arka. We have 
such legends in the AC?7, the Bhavisya Puràna?8, etc. Ac- 
cording to these legends, once an ascetic came to the 
hermitage of the sage Aruna, who was out of station. 
Therefore Jayanti played the host. But as it was past sunset, 
the guest refused to take his meals. Therefore her son 
approached the ascetic and requested him to be pleased to 
accept their hospitality, because the sun (arka) was still 
lingering over the yonder nimba tree. He showed the ascetic 
the brightly shining sun over the said tree. Therefore the 
ascetic obliged the hosts. But when he finished his meals, to 
his utter surprise he realized that it was really past midnight. 
Therefore the ascetic gave the boy the name "Nimbārka”, 
because he had shown him the arka over the nimba tree long 
after the sunset. According to one version of the legend this 
visitor was Brahma himself in the guise of a sage?9, while 
according to another version he was a mere Yati?® or a Jaina 
ascetic! or even the sage Narada*? or Ācāryapāda?3the father 
of Srinivasa, the “first disciple” of Nimbarka.. 


There is yet another etymological explanation of his 
name. It is said that he practised severe penance under a 
nimba tree, sustaining himself on the juice of its fruits 
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Niyamananda is anotheroft-repeated name he has among 
the ācāryas of the school^*. Here also a later attempt at an 
etymological explanation is made. It is said that he is called 
Niyamananda because he brought all people under his 
control or that he controlled himself, i.e., dedicated himself 
to the Lord through bhakti?6. Another explanation is that he 
controls (niyamayati all those who have gone astray from 
the path of righteousness and he gladdens (ānandayati their 
hearts?7. According to another interpretation in the AC48he 
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is called Niyamananda because he expounded the niyamas 
i.e. the Vedas. 


The more there are variations of his name and subse- 
quent attempts at etymological explanations, the more 
sceptical one becomes in accepting all of them. Perhaps 
these attempts show that tradition is just trying to find a way 
out from uncertainties. Among these various names 
“Nimbarka” and its synonyms seem to be nearer the truth, 
not only because the colophon at the end of each pada of the 
Saurabha contains that name, but also from the fact that 
tradition attempted to build up a beautiful legend around 
that name. The legend seems to be an outcome of the name 
rather than the name an outcome of the legend. Perhaps 
even the belief that he is an avatdra of the SudarSanacakra49 
for the spread of the Bhāgavatadharma might have origi- 
nated, not only from the fact that he was a great Bhāgavata 
sage°°, but also from the fact that his name contained arka?! 
or a word meaning the sun, which is intimately connected 
with Visnu and his Sudarsana. Besides, as we have seen 
above, there are many attempts in tradition either to connect 
him to the nimba tree, or to assign his birth place to the 
Nimbagrama or to Nimbapura. These also may point out that 
there should be a nimba element in his name®?. This fact is 
further supported by the written evidence of Srinivasa, the 
first commentator on the Saurabha, who calls the 
Saurabhakāra either as Nimbarka®? or Nimbabhàskara?4, 


Onthe other hand, Niyamananda seems to be a favourite 
name for the Acárya among many of his later disciples, 
starting with Purusottama, the author of the Manjüsàa?5. We 
are unable to confirm whether “Nimbarka” or any of its 
synonyms was the samnydsa name of the Acdrya and 
Niyamananda his civil name or vice versa. But if one were to 
make a choice between Nimbarka and Niyamananda on the 
basis of objectivity, Nimbarka and its synonyms would have 
greater support in tradition and reason*6, besides being the 
epithet, contained in the colophons at the end of each pada 
of the Saurabha, although these colophons seem to have 
been addedat alatertime as we have pointed out above when 
Nimbarka himself obtained recognition and authority among 
the people. 
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The other names such as Haripriya, Harivardhana etc. 
assigned to the Acārya need no special comment. They seem 
to be epithets rather than proper names. 


2. The works attributed to Nimbarka and their 
authenticity 


The task of determining the authentic works of a founder 
of an ancient system of philosophy is really a stupendous 
one, since there is a tendency to attribute many spurious 
works to the great ācāryas and founders of the schools. To 
prove the validity of the doctrines, developed later, it is 
generally accepted that it was the practice of the commenta- 
tors to read them back in the authoritative text. In this way 
they tried to bring the doctrine to perfection. Therefore, it is 
reasonable to guess that some scholars or pandits in the 
school of Nimbarka also considered it a pious duty in the 
interest of the Sect to attribute their own works, either 
directed against the opponents of the school or merely 
explaining the new doctrines of the Sect as originating from 
earlier or more famous acaryas including Nimbārka himsel(97, 


(a) The SNKS is not a work of the Saurabhakara 


Therefore it needs be pointed out that it is difficult to 
decide the authenticity of a work merely on the strength of 
the colophon at the end of the work or on the strength of the 
introduction at the beginning ofthe work. We have a very well 
known case in this regard, in the Nimbarka Sect itself, 
namely the work called Savišesanirvišesa Srikrsnastavardja. 
This work seems to be of an ancient time because three great 
commentaries have been written on it98 and it was held in 
high esteem in the Sect as an authentic work of Nimbàrka 
until recent times59. For the first edition of SNKS Pt. 
Kisoridasa, one of the great scholars of the Nimbàrka Sect 
in modern times, used a manuscript which had an introduc- 
tion “srinandagrhe sāksāt srikrsnam drstvā tam stauti 
bhagavan nimbārkah”. But when scholars like Roma Bose 
pointed out®° that SNKS contains criticism of the Advaita 
theories of nirgunavada the doctrine that the ahamartha is 
not the essence of the self, drstisrstivada and the doctrine 
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that Brahman is the ásraya visaya of ajūāna, the pundits of 
the Sect searched for further manuscripts and were lucky to 
find one which did not have the introductory verse 
*srinandagrhe sāksāt srikrsnam drstvà..."6! Therefore the 
conclusion that the Sect finally arrived at is that SNKS is a 
spurious work. But such a conclusion was already implicit 
in the findings of Roma Bose when she had rightly pointed 
out that the style of the SNKS is rather heavy and not so 
simple as that of the Saurabha. The SNKS also contains 
polemics and sectarian controversies, which are anathema 
for the Saurabhakara®2. These facts themselves are suffi- 
cient to prove the spurious nature of SNKS even if all the 
manuscripts contained the introduction “Srinandagrhe...”. 


The authenticity of the works attributed to an acaryahas 
to be tested on certain definite and non-disputable grounds. 
With regard to the problem of the authorship of a particular 
work and its dating the following three conditions may be 
satisfied:— 


i  Thedoctrineorother items referred to must be historically 
identifiable; 


ii) the author must be known; 
iii) The doctrine or other items referred to must be datable. 


What else can offer such a norm except the opus magnum of 
the author. The test stone for any workattributed to Nimbārka 
is the Vedāntapārijāta Saurabha, the opus magnum of 
Nimbarka, which is also by all means the undisputed work 
of the ācārya. Whatever doctrine he had to teach as a 
Vedantin, as a founder of a system, and as an ācārya of the 
school of Philosophy should be expounded in this opus 
magnum which is also his commentary on the Brahmasütras. 
Therefore we can determine the authenticity of the other 
works attributed to Nimbarka on the basis of the following 
two conditions: 

l. The other works attributed to him must not contain 
doctrines that are contradictory to the ones taught in 
this opus magnum. But if they do so, they can be regarded 
as spurious and unauthentic. 

2. Similarly if the other works contain doctrines developed 
later on even within the school or eisewhere they must 
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be spurious, because there is always the danger that 
these works are attributed to the founder ācārya of the 
Sect in order to claim authority for them. 


||) also to be pointed out that even in an original and 
swhentie work interpolations in larger scale are possible. 
Fw example Kathiyababa claims that the criticisms of the 
|... schools of Buddhism in the Kaustubha of Srinivasa 
12 2 1) are interpolations at a later period from the Vedanta 
Kaustubha Prabha of Kesavakāsmīri Bhatta63. Here 
Kathlyababa seems to acknowledge that the Pundits and 
scribes of the Sect in the past had taken liberty to interpolate 
words, sentences and even longer passages in the original 
work. If there is such a liberty why should not an entire work, 
however small or big it may be, be attributed to an earlier 
Acūrja including Nimbarka? 


Therefore even if some works are found mentioned in 
"ome catalogues as the original works of Nimbarka, they 
need not in fact be his real works. On the basis of certain 
catalogues Roma Bose considered€4 Madhvamukhamardana 
as a work of Nimbārka. In spite of her persistent efforts she 
was unable to see the original manuscript or a copy of it to 
verily her hypothesis65, Yet she suggests that Nimbarka 
wrote this work in order to reduce the influence of Madhava 
on the people and thereby to make himself popular among 
them. 


(b) The Madhvamukhamardana: a mistaken identity? 


Now supposing that there is a real work called the 
Madhbamukhamardana written by Nimbarka, we are unable 
to say whether that deals with Madhvacarya the dvaitavadin 
or Madhva the Sümkhyácàrya (500 A.D) who was defeated by 
the Buddhist teacher Gunamati®®, That can be decided only 
after the discovery of the manuscript of the 
Madhvamukhamardana. 


Even if there was a work titled Madhvamukhamardana, it 
could be accepted as a work of Nimbarka only if it is found 
in agreement with the bhedabheda philosophy expounded in 
the opus magnum of Nimbàrka. Until then no conclusion can 
be drawn from the mere mention of the 
Madhvamukhamardana in any catalogue against the name 
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of Nimbarka. Perhaps the said catalogue might be referring 
to the Madhvatantramukhamardana of Appaya Dixit. It is 
published by Anandasrama®7. In the absence of an extant 
work titled “Madhvamukhamardana” besides the extant 
Madhvatantramukhamardana of Appaya Dixit, all our dis- 
cussions about the authorship of the former work are merely 
specultative and hypothetical. Therefore all that is asserted 
gratis could also be rejected gratis. Similar is the case with 
the Vedāntasiddhāntapradipa wrongly attributed to 
Nimbarka in the Notices%8. It is in fact an advaitic exposition 
of the Bhàgavata and its author is Sukasudhi®9. In this 
context we may mention the Aitihyatattvarāddhānta”? and 
Paricasamskaàra Pramāņa”! which are attributed to Nimbarka 
in some catalogues, but which are never accepted or vener- 
ated as works of any of the ācāryas at any time in the school 
of Nimbarka. 


(c) Other works wrongly attributed to Nimbarka 


We have other types of work, which are attributed to 
Nimbarka in some manuscripts, and are accepted in the 
school with respect. But now the authors of these works are 
established to be acaryas later than Nimbarka. Examples 
would be the Vedāntatattvabodha”72, whose author is 
Anantarama, a 17th century follower of Nimbārka”73, and 
Svadharmādhvabodha”4 which is a work dealing with the 
ritualistic problems and whose author is identified as 
Ramācandra75, 


(d) Works venerated in the Sect 


There are a few other works, which are universally 
attributed to Nimbārka. Today these are venerated as the 
original works of the ācārya. According to N.D. Sharma76 
they are four: 


1. Vedantaparijata Saurabha 
2. Vedānta-Kāmadhenu, also known as Dašašloki 
3. Mantrarahasyasodasi 
4. Prapannakalpavali 
The list of Kathiyababa contains?" three more works 
besides the above four works. They are the following: 


1. Radhastakam 
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2 Krendstakam 


3 Pratah Smaranastotram 

We can lenve aside the latter three works found in the list 
ol Kathiyababa as unauthentic, on the following grounds. 
Fut ot all, none ofthe earliest acaryas or commentators has 
mentioned them or commented on them78. Secondly even 
now they are not unanimously accepted as the works of 
Nunbūrka in all the Sects within the Nimbarka school as can 


be inferred from the fact that N.D. Sharma does not give 
them the same status as the other four works. The reason for 
attributing these works to Nimbarka seems to be to make 
(hem acceptable and popular among the followers79. Be- 
sides, as pointed out earlier, Nimbarka was a Bhagavata 
Vaisnava whose istadeva was Ramakanta while the content 
of these works is the worship of Radha and Krsna who are 
never mentioned anywhere in the Saurabha. Therefore they 
cannot be the works of the Saurabhakara. 


(e) MRS and PK are later developments 


Now among the remaining four works 
Mar urarahasyasodasi (MRS) and Prapannakalpavali (PK) are 
said to be two sections of a work called Rahasyamimārhsā 
attributed to Nimbàrka80, The remaining portions are not 
available today. The Prapannakalpavali is a small work, 
consisting of 24 stanzas and the Mantrarahasyasodasi, as 
its name indicates, consists of 16 stanzas. 


The doctrine explained inthe Prapannakalpavaliis prapatti 
(self surrender to God). It consists in the absolute dependence 
of the devotee on the Lord for everything and at every 
moment, surrendering oneself completely to the mercy of the 
Lord8!, Anyone who longs for salvation through the sadhana 
of self surrender must give up one's narrow feelings of 
individuality as an independent, self-sufficient being82, and 
giving up all other sadhanas83, and realizing one's own utter 
helplessness and nothingness, must approach the guru for 
instruction84, Having no other interest than the attainment 
of the Lord85 he takes refuge in Him with his whole mind and 
body® looking upon Him as a father, mother, friend and 
master, as knowledge, wealth and everything?" serving him 
as a son serves his father, a friend his friend and a servant 
his master88. There are six factors that constitute this self- 
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surrender. They are8?: (a) anukülasya samkalpah (good will 
to all); (b) prātikūlasya varjanam (no ill will towards any 
being); (c) raksisyati iti visvāsah (faith that the Lord will 
protect); (d) goptrtvavaranam (acceptance of him as the sav- 
iour); (e) karpanyam (feeling of helplessness). and (f) 
ātmaniksepak (self-surrender). Of these, the principal factor 
(angir) is Gtmaniksepah, the remaining five being only 
constituents (amšas). 

When one surrenders oneself to the Lord in this fashion, 
the Lord is ever gracious to him90, He protects him at all 
times from all harms and difficulties’ 1. He regards him as his 
special ward and dear friend and never abandons him?2, nay, 
leads him with his own hands to salvation, namely, the 
attainment of himself?3, This is the gist of the doctrinal 
position of Prapannakalpavali. 


The doctrine expounded in the Mantrarahasyasodasi 
(MR), on the other hand, is gurüpasatti"self-surrender to one's 
own guru”. This seems to be a further development of the 
doctrine of prapatti expounded in the Prapannakalpavali?4. 
Here the guru is considered to be the intermediary between 
the individual and the Lord, for, here one surrenders oneself 
completely, not directly to the Lord, but to one's own guru. It 
is the guru who leads the disciple to the Lord95, This is 
considered to be the eternal and the hidden secret of all the 
truths.96 In fact the Mantrarahasyasodasi is an exposition 
of the famous 18 syllables (aksara ) gopülamantra?7?, which 
could be considered the most secret gurumantra?8 imparted 
by the guru only to the worthiest of disciples?9. 


Just as the sacrificial butter is first poured in a ladle and 
then offered to the fire, the disciple offers himself to the Lord 
through his self-surrender to the guru!%, Through such an 
offering, he becomes free from the fetters of the earthly 
existence and attains oneness with Brahman 
(brahmasayujyarmy!?!, All that the disciple has to do in order 
to attain liberation is only to dedicate himself, heart and 
soul!02, together with his wealth103, and his youth}, to his 
guru, whom he must regard as his all in all and serve him as 
a servant, son and a beloved and intimate friend!05, He must 
not only obey him, but also learn the sacred mantra in the 
manner recommended by the guru!06, The guru, on his part, 
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is to impar the supreme, secret knowledge to his disciple 
alone and not to any one else!97, 

Ihus Prapannakalpavaliand Mantrarahasyasodasiteach 
yori and gurupasattirespectively as the unique means of 


fuesen. These doctrines are not in contradiction with the 
Fanion of the Saurabhakara who accepts both the need of 
|.ywaiprasāda!08 and the importance of the guru199 for 
|... But the Saurabha doctrines of Bhagavatprasada 
ee the need of a guru for liberation do not have all the 
implications of the developed doctrines of prapatti and 


'ypasalli. The Saurabhakara is a Vaisnavabhasyakara. 
Therefore he accepts the importance ofthe guru and the need 
of the prasdda of the Lord for liberation but they do not 
appear to have the developed meaning of prapatti and 
gurupasatti as understood in the later Nimbarka Sects. For, 
according to the Saurabhakāra, the approach to a guru 
tems to be only a preliminary factor, in accordance with the 
ancient Upanisadic tradition, while according to 
Mantrarahasyasodasi the self-surrender to a guru 
(gurupasatt) is not only an essential factor, but also an 
independent means (sadhana) for the attainment of Brah- 
man. 

In the same way, the idea of prasdda contained in the 
Saurabhais far from the developed theory of prapatti. In fact 
the unique meansforthe attainment of Brahman expounded 
by the Saurabhakara is vidyā!19 obtained through dhyana! 11, 
The term bhakti found in the Saurabha!!? does not at all 
have the implications of premarasa, kāntābhāva etc. as 
understood in the later ages in the Nimbarka school. In the 
Saurabhathe concept of bhaktimeans updsana (meditation). 
In fact, according to the Saurabhakara, Brahman becomes 
manifest or the direct vision of Brahman results from the 
prolonged and undistracted meditation on him!13, 


In reality, as pointed out by Bhandarkar!!4, the idea of 
prapatti and gurüpasattias found in PK and MRS seems to be 
influenced by such doctrines well developedin the visistadvaita 
school of Ramanuja, especially in the Tenkalai tradition!15, 
At any rate, such doctrines are not foundin the Saurabha and 
Kaustubha. They might have come to the Sect at the time 
when the monastic discipline needed to be tightened up in 
order to face splits and revolts within the Sect. 
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Alsotobe noted isthefact that the Saurabhakara does not 
speak of any secret mantra like the gopālamantra. If the 
gopalamantra contained the most secret and sacred essence 
of the Nimbārka Vedanta, the Acárya could not at all have left 
it out in the Saurabha. At least he would have alluded to it. 


It may incidentally be mentioned that while the 
Saurabhakāra denies to the Südras!16 the right of Brahma 
jūāna — which is the only means of moksa according to him 
— the MRS and PK do not debar any group of people from 
Brahma jnana through gurüpasatti and prapatti. 


All these factors point out that both the MRS and PK 
denote alater stage ofthe bhaktidevelopment inthe Nimbarka 
school of Vaisnavism, which is not found in the opus mag- 
numof Nimbarka. Therefore the attribution of these works to 
Nimbarka is unjustifiable. 


(f) DS denotes post-Saurabha Vaisnavism 


Dasasloki (DS), also known as Sidhāntaratna or 
Vedantakamadhenu is alleged to be another work by 
Nimbārka. It is said that he composed it for the sake of his 
immediate disciple, Srinivasa, giving him in a nutshell the 
teaching of the Saurabha!!7. As the name dašašloki indi- 
cates, it is a short work consisting of ten šlokas only. It has 
been commented upon by Purusottama!18, Harivyāsadeva!19 
and Giridhara Prapanna!?0, Today the DS has a prominent 
place in the Nimbārka Sect. 


Since an evaluation of the content of the DS will help us 
to determine the authenticity of the claim of its being a work 
by Nimbarka, we undertake such an evaluation here. Ac- 
cording to DS the highest Brahman is Krsna!2! attended by 
Rādhā!22, who is to be meditated on at all times!23. There is 
no other means to salvation except the lotus feet of Krsna!?4. 
The salvific grace from him is extended to all those who have 
no qualification other than the awareness of their own 
helplessness!?5, Through his grace, bhakti consisting of 
special love for him is generated!?6, 


The DS gives Radha a place of worship. It shows that the 
DS was composed only after Ràdhà became an object of 
veneration which, as we have pointed out earlier, might have 
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taken place definitely, after the 10th century A.D!27, The 


5aurabhakàra never mentions Radha and Krsna by name. 
His Iy/udeva is Ramakanta Purusottama, who is also called 
Vdsudepba. The means for the attainment of Brahman, 
mooring lo the Saurabhakara is Brahmopasana consisting 
of meditation of him. Therefore the idea of premavisesalaksanā 
bhwiktithat is advocated in DS!28 is something foreign to the 
suthor of the Saurabha. The idea of premavisesalaksana 
bhwkttcontained in DS 9 shows that it is composed at a later 
Ime as in the case of PK and MRS. 


I! may be pointed out against our position that Srinivasa 
actually quotes DS 3, DS 4 and DS 7 in the Kaustubha 
I. 1.1, and therefore DS must be the work of Nimbàrka. In our 
defence, we have to state the following facts. Even if the 
stanzas in question belong to the original Kaustubha (i.e., 


even tf they are not later interpolations) they are borrowed by 
the Kaustubhakara from some other work, because the 
Kaustubhakara introduces them with the phrase 


uathühuh....iti Even if the entire DS, as it is understood 
today in its present form, was available forthe Kaustubhakara, 
it does not prove that they were composed by Nimbarka for 
the sake of teaching the essence of the Saurabha, because 
the doctrines of the Saurabha are quite different from those 
of the DS as we have pointed out above. 


Secondly, if the entire DS in its present form was available 
tothe Kaustubhakara we cannot explain why he significantly 
omits the stanzas that deal with Radhd cult and 
premavišesalaksanā bhakti. If it is an omission on his part, 
it could be a wilful omission, because nowhere in the entire 
Kaustubha he mentions Radha at all. It may also mean that 
Radha cult was not very popular in the Sect at that time. 


Thirdly, as pointed out by Roma Bose, the entire seventh 
verse of DS!29, which is also quoted by the Kaustubhakara, 
is devoted to uphold the doctrine of all cognitions of objects 
and the trinity of reals!30, When a concise work like DS 
devotes an entire verse out of the ten to defend the doctrine 
of the objectivity of all cognitions, it shows that there were 
some, who denied it — denied the realitv of our ordinary 
perception and the plurality of objects of perception — and 
insisted on the sole unity and reality of the self. It may show 
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that the DS was composed only after the advaitavada of 
Sarnkara became popular. 


It may be pointed out here that some scholars belonging 
to the Nimbàrka Sect itself, are of the opinion that 
Harivyasadeva is the actual author of the DS!31, Be it what 
it may, one thing is certain that DS contains doctrines that 
are not found in the Saurabha and therefore the doctrines 
that are found in the DS are the later development within the 
school of Nimbārka. 


The author of the DS is well acquainted with the advaita 
doctrine of Samkara. If the Saurabhakara were acquainted 
with advaita and the mayavada of Samkara and the author 
of the DS and of the Saurabha were the same acarya we 
would expect him to reject Samkara on more solid grounds, 
the occasions for which are offeredto him inthe Brahmasütras 
themselves rather than to compose a stanza in the DS. Here 
what is to be emphasized is that the DS cannot be a con- 
densation of the Saurabha because DS contains some doc- 
trines which are not at all dealt with in the Saurabha. 
Therefore the author of the DS cannot be the same as the 
author of the Saurabha. 


(g) The Saurabha is the only extant authentic work 


This leaves us with the only one authentic work of 
Nimbarka, which is available today. That is his opus mag- 
num, his vākyārtha on the Brahmasūtras. The followers of 
Nimbārka believe that the Ācārya had written many more 
vākyārthas on other works like the Upanisads and the Gita, 
but they are not available today. In fact, we find references 
to these lost commentaries (of Nimbarkacarya) in the writ- 
ings of certain later ācāryas of the Sect. For example, 
KeSavakasmirin mentions in his bhāsya on the 
Bhagavadgita!32 that Nimbarka wrote a vākyārtha on the 
Bhagavadgitā. Purusottama in his Vedantaratnamarnjüsa 
alludes!33 to a work called Sadácáraprakàsá attributed to 
Nimbarka. Sundarabhatta speaks of another work attributed 
to Nimbarka called Prapatticintamani!34. The AC135 mentions 
that Nimbarka wrote a commentary on the Vedas. We are 
unable to judge the authenticity of these works as long as 
these are not available for scrutiny and study. Be it as it may, 
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one thing Is certain that there is no reference to any of these 
works by Nimbarka himself in the Saurabha or by Srinivasa 
in the Kaustubha. 


Thus when judged on the basis of the contents of 
Vedantaparijáta Saurabha, the extant opus magnum of 
Nimbārka, the authorship of the other works attributed to 
Nimbārka, the Saurabhakara, is not beyond doubt. These 
works seem to be of later development in the Sect and 
attributed to the Ācārya for the sake of gaining acceptance 
id authority for the doctrines contained therein. 


3. Tradition on the date of Nimbarka 


We shall, now, examine the traditional belief about the 
date of Nimbàrka which is summarised in the AC. It gives two 
accounts!36, perhaps as a result of the amalgamation of 
various legends and traditions contained in the Puranas and 
the Tantras. A detailed account of these traditional beliefs on 
the date of Nimbàrka is given in NUS!37, and the Sara!38, The 
following verse from the Bhavisyapurana contains the es- 
sence of the traditional faith: 

sudarsanodvaparante krsņajūapto janisyati 
nimbāditya iti khyāto dharmaglānim harisyati!39 

The staunchest defender of this traditional belief in 
modern times appearsto be Kathiyababa!40, who holds that 
Nimbārka was born on Kārtikapūrņimā in the year 15 of 
Kaliyuga!4!, Kathiyababa puts froth his arguments mainly 
from the following sources. They are (a) the Paurdnicaccounts 
of Nimbárka, (b) the calculations made on the basis óf “the 
average" years of the “pontifical reign" of an ācārya in the list 
of gurupararnparā, inferred from certain documents, (c) the 
birth chart of Nimbarka. We shall briefly evaluate these 
arguments. 


(a) Puranic references to Nimbārka are not historical 
documents 


Some of the later Purāņas such as the Bhavisya and the 
Naimisakhanda of the Skandapurana contain references to 
Nimbārka. A.P. Bhattacharya!42 examines these Purdnic 
accounts and facts. According to him these accounts are 
later interpolations into these Purāņas. At any rate these 
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Puranas are of very late origin and therefore their accounts 
ofa very early origin of Nimbarka are doubtful. In his support 
Bhattacharya draws the attention to the fact that Nimbarka 
criticises the Bauddha and the Jaina philosophies in the 
Saurabha and therefore he cannot, on any account, be a pre- 
Buddha or a pre-Jain Bhasyakara. Kathiyababa!43 coun- 
teracts these arguments of Bhattacharya. His arguments 
are quite traditional. According to him the same Vedavyasa 
composed all the Puranas and the Brahmasiutras at the end 
ofthe Dvaparayuga and therefore they are ancient, authentic 
and historical!44, Kathiyababa asserts that the criticism of 
the Jaina and Buddha schools by Nimbarka does not war- 
rant his being posterior to the Sakya muni or Mahàvira!45, 
He draws support from the description of the earlier Buddhas. 
The Buddhists believe that there were 120 Tathagatas before 
the present Buddha and there had been 800 million Buddhas 
in the beginningless samsara. The Jainas also hold that their 
doctrines are beginningless and that at the beginning of each 
Kalpa the eternal Jaina doctrines are taught by a particular 
Jaina. Therefore Nimbarka could criticize the Buddhist and 
the Jaina tenets even if he had been a pre-Buddha or pre- 
Jaina commentator. Kathiyababa strengthens his position 
by stating that even Kapilamuni rejects the Bauddha doc- 
trine in his Sārnkhyapravacanasūtra. Kathiyababa wrongly 
believes that the original work of Kapilamuni is the 
Samkhyapravacanasütra. Today it is an accepted fact in the 
world of scholars that the Sārnkhyapravacanasūtra is a very 
late composition146, The earliest available written Sarnkhya 
treatise is the Kārikās of I$varakrsna. Even if Kapila were a 
historical person and he wrote a Samkhya treatise — there 
is nothing wrong in such a presumption- it is not yet traced. 
Therefore the argument of Kathiyababa and the "tradition- 
alists" need no special refutation because it is based on the 
wrong presumption that Samkhyapravacanasütra is the 
original work of Kapila. 


It must also be pointed out here that after all the 
Vedantaparijata Saurabha is a vākyārtha on the 
Brahmasütras of Bādarāyaņa. Therefore the author of the 
Saurabhacannot in any way be earlier thanthe Brahmasütras 
themselves. Although there is a difference of opinion among 
modern scholars regarding the date of the Brahmasūtras, 
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nobody considers it to be earlier than 500 B.C.147 and later 
than 450 A.D.148, Onething iscertainthat the Brahmasūtras 
were composed only after the schism in the contemporary 
Buddhism into the Sects of Hinayana and Mahayana, for the 
Brahmasütras clearly refer to the two schools of Sarvastivada 
and Mahāyāna!49, Besides the Brahmasūtras are clearly 
aware of the Mimamsa sütras of Jaimini and they presup- 
pose the sütras of Kanada as well. After a critical study S.L. 
Pandey, has pointed out that the earliest date of the 
Brahmasütrascannot be earlier than 200 B.C. Since Nimbarka 
is a commentator on these Brahmasütras he could not 
possibly have existed before 200 B.C!50, Therefore all the 
arguments that the Jaina, Buddha philosophies are eternal 
or that the Pasupata and Sakta religions are pre-historical 
do not prove that the vrttikara of Brahmasütras called 
Nimbārka existed in the year 15 of Kaliyuga (Cir, 3100 B.C.) 
as being held by Kathiyababa. Besides the attempt of 
Kathiyababa, on the basis of following stanza in the AC.!51 


dharmabhrtam varistasya yudhistirasya bhubhrtah 

rajyad uttarakale bhüd vajranabho nrpottamah! 

sa sasása mahābhāgo mathurāmandale mahim 

tadā srinivácáryo gurūņām saraņam gatah 
to prove that Nimbārka existed during the reign of Vajranabha, 
the grandson of Srikrsna is futile. Kathiyababa presumes 
that the Acáryacaritam is a historical document, written by 
Sri I 'urusottama, the great-granddisciple of Nimbarka. But 
such a proposition is unacceptable. As pointed out earlier, 
the AC is written by Sri Narayana Sarana devacarya (1700- 
1754 AD) and is a document of the faith of the Sect rather 
than a historical record of the deeds of the Acdrya. That the 
AC Is not an historical document is evident from the fact that 
It assigns Srinivása to the reign of Vajranabha, the grandson 
of Srikr sna. Such an earlier date for Srinivasa is not possible 
because he actually quotes passages from Dharmakirti, who 
existed in the second half ofthe seventh century A.D!52, For, 
even if the author of the AC is a Purusottama, he cannot be 
the fourth successor of Nimbarka, because the author of the 
ACisfamiliar with Sribhatta (the 30th successor of Nimbàrka) 
according to the list of gurupararnparā!”3, Therefore the 
authorofthe ACcannot be the fourth successor of Nimbàrka. : 
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We may conclude that the authenticity of the accounts of 
an earlier existence of Nimbàrka as narrated in some of the 
later Puranas is not beyond suspicion. Nor can we accept the 
AC account as an authentic document concerning the 
historical data of the acaryas of the Nimbarka school be- 
cause it places Srinivasa, who actually quotes from 
Dharmakirti, (7th century A.D.) as a contemporary of 
Vajranabha, the grandson of Srikrsna. Besides Nimbàrka is 
a vrttikāra on the Brahmasütras, which cannot be dated 
beyond 200 B.C. Therefore Nimbàrka cannot be assigned to 
an era beyond 200 B.C. 


(b) The Gurupararnparā and average life span are not 
objective 


Another means Kathiyababa employs fo prove the date of 
Nimbarka to be the 15th year of Kaliyuga is the “average” 
years of the reign of the ācāryas in the Sect. Here he makes 
ample useofthe findings of A.P. Bhattacharya based on some 
title deeds and donation plates connected with SriParasuráma 
and others available at the headquarters of the present 
Nimbārka pitha at Salemabad (Rajasthan). Bhattacharya 
has established!5^that the time between the four ācāryas of 
the Nimbarka Sect namely from Kešavākāšmīri bhatta to 
Parašurāmadeva was 452 years. Kathiyababa stretches!55 
this evidence a little further. Here he takes support from 
some essays in Bhaktamāla (Samvat 2017, pp. 506-507) a 
periodical published from Vrindàvana. According to it, the 
age of KeSavakasmiri was 101 when one of the title plates 
was inscribed in the year Samvat 1217 (i.e. 1161 A.D)!56, The 
actual life span of these four Gcdryas becomes stretched to 
552 years, which would mean that the average life span of 
these four acaryas was 138 years. 


Now the rest of the arguments to settle the actual date of 
Nimbarka is a matter of mathematics for Kathiyababa. 
According to tradition KeSavakasmiri is the 30th ācārya of 
the Sect. If the average life span of an acaryais 138 years, the 
grand total for the 30 acaryas will be 138 x 30 = 4140 years. 
If KeSavakasmiri was born in sarhvat 1117 (i.e. 1061 A.D.), 
the time of Nimbàrka could be 4140 - 1061 - 3079 B.C. 
According to Kathiyababa such a date is also supported by 
the Bhavisyapurāņa account of “Sudarsano dvāparānte”157, 
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Kathiyababa appears to be bent on proving by all means 
and at any cost that Nimbarka belonged to the year 3079 
B.C. Since the life span of the four of the acaryas he exam- 
ined was a total of 552 years (i.e. an average of 138 years for 
each), he assumes that all the ācāryas lived a minimum of 
138 years. According to him, it was possible because the 
Ācāryas of the Nimbàrka Sect were naisthikabrahmacarins. 
It is to be remembered that in order to get 3079 B.C. as the 
probable date of Nimbarka, it is not only necessary that each 
Ācārya had lived an average of 138 years, but that he actually 
reigned on the “pontifical throne" of Nimbarka for 138 years. 
So they became ācāryas as soon as they are born, otherwise 
it would mean that when one ācārya was dead, the other was 
just born only, and had not succeeded the dead one on *the 
throne of authority". 


In this context, it is to be noted that Kathiyababa himself 
accepts!58 that his own guru, Sri Santadāsa was a married 
man for many years. It implied not only that Sri Santadāsa 
was not a naisthikabrahmacarin, but also that there might 
have been similar cases in the lives of some ācāryas as well. 
Anyway Sri Santadāsa reigned only for 25 years (far below 
the average of 138 years of reign.) 


Vrajavallabha gives another list of ten generations of the 
dcaryas, who reigned on the throne of Nimbarka from the 
year 1670 Sarivat to 2000 Samvat159, It may be incidentally 
noted here that these ten ācāryas are the immediate suc- 
cessors of ParaSuramadeva, who figures as the terminus ad 
quemin the list of the four acaryas whose years of pontificate 
were discussed by Kathiyababa and to whom he has as- 
signed an average span of 138 years. Vrajavallabha makes 
only a modest claim that the average life span of the ācāryas 
was only 33 years. The differences in the calculations of 
Kathiyababa and Vrajavallabha prove beyond doubt that 
the attempt to trace the date of Nimbarka on the basis of a 
list of succession cannot be accurate and objective. Besides, 
the list of gurupararnparā is open to question. First of all, 
such a list presupposes that Nimbarka established an 
ācāryapitha and that there was an unbroken succession. 
Secondly it is presumptuousto assumethat such lists, made 
centuries later are objective and chronological, containing 
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allthe names of the ācāryas of the Sect, some of whom have 
not left any evidence for their existence either through their 
own work or through the work of their disciples!60. 


At any rate, these attempts of Kathiyababa and 
Vrajavallabha serve at least one purpose, namely, they show 
that the inference made by Bhandarkarto fix the date of 
Nimbarka as 1162 A.D. leads us nowhere!6!, Bhandarkar 
himself was aware that on essential points, the manuscript, | 
on which he based his calculations was not very clear. He 
states "this calculation of ours is of course very rough and, 
besides, the date of the manuscript No. 706, which is read as 
1913 by some, but which looks like 1813, conflicts with this 
calculation, as nine more ācāryasflourished after Damodara. 
And if 1813 isthe correct date, seven years cannot suffice for 
them, though 107 may, if the date is read 1913". It may be 
pointed out here that there is no mention of a Dàmodara 
Goswamin as a disciple of Harivyasadeva, in any other lists 
of succession available among the followers of Nimbarka. 


N.D. Sharma! questions the very basis of Bhandarkar 
who considers Damodara, who according to the latter lived 
in the year 1750 A.D. as a successor to Harivyasadeva, 
because among all the present day Sects and sub-sects 
belonging to Harivyasadeva, there is no mention of a 
Damodara Goswamin among the acaryas belonging to 1750 
A.D. as none ofthe 12 disciples of Harivyasadeva was called 
Damodara. Besides, according to N.D. Sharma the existence 
of Parasurama, the immediate disciple of Harivyāsadeva, in 
the 16th century A.D. is wel! documented (Cf. Krsnagarhrdjya 
ke aitihüsika sütra, Nimbarka-sodha mandala, Vrindavana 
p. 17). Therefore any list of succession that makes 
Harivyāsadeva belong to 17th or 18th century A.D. is un- 
acceptable. 


It might not, perhaps, be wrong for Bhandarkar to assign 
18 years each for a generation in the matter of succession in 
the Madhva Sect, because the ācāryas of that Sect are 
generally married men. They ascend to "the throne of au- 
thority” only when they are advanced in age. The ācāryas of 
the Nimbarka Sect, on the contrary, are generally speaking 
naisthikabrahmacarins!63 and they have better chance of 
succession in a younger age, which also means a longer span 
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of years on the acaryapitha. Therefore the truth may lie 
somewhere betweenthe average of 18yearsthat Bhandarkar 
assigns and 30 years that Vrajavallabha assigns to each 
dcarya of the Sect!64, But even then a hypothetical inference 
made on the basis of a list of succession, conjured at a later 
date when conflicts and fights arose within the Sect for 
legitimacy and authority, need not be factual. In fact we must 
take these lists of gurupararnparās with “a big pinch of salt" 
because we have no documentation for some of the acaryas 
whose names figure in the lists, which are made by Sects and 
sub-sects within the school, in order to demonstrate their 
connection with Nimbarka. It is also possible that the chain 
of succession was broken under unfavourable religious and 
political conditions. Since the list of succession is made at a 
very late period there is also the possibility of leaving out the 
names of some legitimate ācāryas of the Nimbarkapitha. 
Therefore we may conclude that the calculations made on 
the basis of such guruparamiparás by Kathiyababa, 
Vrajavallabha, Bhandarkar, etc. are not objective and 
conclusive. 


(c) The birth-chart of Nimbārka are expressions of faith 


The third type of proof brought by the traditionalists is 
based on the horoscope of Nimbarka, with the help of which 
they settle the star, the day, the month and the year of the 
birth of Nimbārka. The basis, on which the horoscope of 
Nimbarka is made, is the following passage in the 
Bhavisyapurána 65 


atha sarvagunopete kale paramasobhane 

kārtikasya site pakse pūrņimāyām!66 urse vidhau 

krttikābhe maharamye uccasthe grahapancake 

sūryāvasānasamaye mesalagne nisümukhe 

jayantyàm jayarūpiņyām jajāna jagadisvarah 

yena sarvam idam visvam vedadharme niyojitam. 

There are various astrological samhitās that contains the 
future life and achievements of persons born on a particular 
star, ata particular moment, on a particular day and month. 
We have such details in the Bhrgusamhita and the 
Rāvaņasarhhitā!67, Sri Samkarsanaji of Kathmandu made 
a birth-chart in accordance with the Rāvaņasarnhitā on the 
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basis of the details given about the birth of Nimbarka in the 
Bhavisyapurāna. This birth-chart, reproduced in NUS by 
Vrajavallabha!68, is given below: 


According to the judgement of M.D. Pandit, (Centre for 
Advanced Study in Sanskrit, University of Poona, Pune), this 
chart is absolutely wrongl69? because Sukra and sürya are 
given as being sadastaka yoga, which is impossible. Surya 
and Sukra at the most make an angle of 60° and never above 
600. 

Kathiyababa got another birth-chart, made on the basis 
of the same Bhavisyapurāņa account by Haricarana Smrti 
tirtha of Bhatapada. It has beenread in accordance with the 
Bhrgusamhità by Pandit Umesh Chandra Sharma of 
Varanasi!70, It reads: 
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On the basis of this birth-chart, Kathiyababa and the 
traditionalists say that Nimbarka was born in the15th year 
of Kaliyuga (Cir. 3085 B.C.). Now, the beginning of the 
Kaliyuga can be considered either historically (i.e. onthe basis 
of the Paurànic descriptions) or astronomically: historically 
the scholars consider!?! the end of the Mahabharata war as 
the beginning of Kaliyuga!72 and astronomically speaking a 
yuga starts after the Pralaya of the world. 


Historically speaking the position of the various stars on 
the first day of the Kaliyuga can be established from the 
various astrological descriptions of them in the Mahabharata. 
C. V, Vaidya! 7? has made an elaborate study of these various 
descriptions and has made a chart showing the position of 
(he various stars on the first day of Kaliyuga, as given be- 
low!74, 


If this chart of Vaidya, made on the basis of the descrip- 
tion of the stars in the Mahābhārata is correct then the 
horoscope of Nimbarka, made by Haricarana Smrtitirtha 
cannot be accepted. The time gap between the horoscope 
made for the first day of Kaliyuga by Vaidya and the one 
made forthe 15th year of Kaliyugaby Haricarana Smrtitirtha 
must be more than 15 years. This would mean that either the 
description of the stars, given in the Mahabharata is wrong 
or the horoscope of Nimbarka made by Haricarana is wrong. 
Granting that the positions of Surya, Budha, Sukra,Mangala 
and Candra are the same as given in the horoscope of 
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Nimbārka, made by Haricarana the position of Sani, Rühu, 
Ketu and Brhaspati will not tally with those given by the 
astrologer of Bhatapada. If the chart of the planetory posi- 
tions on the first day of Kaliyuga made by Vaidya, on the 
basis of the various astrological descriptions in the 
Mahabharata, is correct, then the planetory position in the 
15th year of Kaliyuga will be as follows!75, 


«Br 2 Cà 


Neither can the horoscope of Nimbārka made by 
Haricaranabe accepted because astronomically on the first 
day of every yuga, including the Kaliyuga all the stars are in 
the mesarāši (initial stage). From this position the various 
planets move at the madhyamagati Their positions, after 15 
years, will not be the same as proposed by Haricarana. 

Therefore the birth-charts of Nimbarka made on the basis 
of the Bhavisyapurana cannot be accepted as proving either 
historically or astronomically the date of Nimbarka to be the 
15th year of Kaliyuga. In fact the very basis of these charts, 
namely, the Bhavisyapurāņa account given above, is not 
beyond suspicion, because the account given by the 
Bhavisyapurdnakara seems to originate from his faith rather 
than from facts. He acknowledges Nimbārka as the 
Jagadisvara, who has taken the human birth in order to 
bring back the world to the path of righteousness!76, 
Therefore he has to place the birth of Nimbarka at the best 
of the times!77, Consequently it must be said that the his- 
torical value of such accounts is uncertain and they cannot 
be the basis of an argument to prove the exact birth date of 
Nimbarka. 
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Conclusion 


Acritical evaluation of the traditional account on Nimbarka 
makes us accept that the Southern tradition about him 
appears to be more historical because it has less theological 
and religious considerations. Perhaps it may be possible to 
arrive at a more genuinely historical date of Nimbarka by 
divesting tradition of the mythological and theological ele- 
ments, 


Our study enables us to conclude that the Saurabhakara 
cannot be considered as the author of all the other works 
traditionally attributed to him. Some of these works are 
spurious while others belong to a later stage of development 
in the Vaisnava bhakti movement. 


Finally it is also pointed out that the belief that Nimbarka 
lived in the year 15 of Kaliyuga, defended on the basis of 
certain Purāņic references to Nimbārka as well as on the 
basis of certain horoscopes made on the basis of those 
references cannot be accepted. Nimbārka, a vrttikara on the 
Hrahmasütras cannot be assigned to a period prior to the 
composition ofthe Brahmasütrasthemselves. It is also proved 
that the method of assigning an average life span to each of 
the ācāryas in the list of guruparampara cannot give us any 
definite conclusions on the date of Nimbarka because there 
is no valid criterion to determine the average life span. 
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Chapter 3 


MODERN SCHOLARS ON THE 
DATE OF NIMBARKA 


Introduction 


There is no unanimity among modern scholars on the 
date of Nimbarka. Some of them have attempted to solve the 
problem of his date with the help of guruparampara and by 
assigning an average life span varying from 12 to 30 years for 
each of the ācāryas in the list of succession. None of them 
has seriously questioned either the authenticity of the 
various gurupararnparās or the beliefthat the Saurabhakara 
is also the author of the works attributed to. him. As we have 
pointed out earlier these lists of succession cannot be 
accepted as true records of succession to the throne of 
Nimbarka. Nor can we accept the traditional position that 
the Saurabhakāra is also the author of other works like 
dasasloki etc. It has also been pointed out above that these 
works contain not only doctrines that are not expounded in 
the Saurabha but also those that developed at later stages in 
the Vaisnava schools. Overlooking these two draw backs, 
many of the modern scholars have gone astray in their 
attempt in placing Nimbarka to a particular period in history. 


1. Three views of the modern scholars 


The opinions of modern scholars on the date of Nimbarka. 
can be roughly classified into three categories. The first 
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pimp places him posterior to Ramanuja!, the second group 


pieces him posterior to Bhaskara, and the third group, 
renieting mostly of the scholars belonging to Nimbarka 
Inwlition, places him prior to Samkara. 


¥ The Saurabhakara cannot be post-Madhva 


Preminent scholars among the first group are R.G. 
Bhandarkar?, Roma Bose? and Dattatraya Dhundiraj 
Ravisvara?. Bhandarkar relies mostly onthe guruparampara, 
a list of which he got during his search for manuscripts?. We 
have sufficiently demonstrated that on the basis of the 
guruparampara we cannot arrive at a convincing conclusion 
on the date of Nimbarka. Besides Bhandarkar seems to have 
made a hasty conclusion without making a thorough ex- 
amination of the lists of succession in various Sects within 
ihe Nimbarka schools$. Roma Bosebases her arguments on 
{wo spurious works attributed to Nimbarka to settle the date 
ol Nimbārka. We have already pointed out the spurious 
nature of Savisesanirvisesasrikrsņastavarāja and the non- 
existence of Madhvamukhamardana on which Roma Bose 
bases her arguments to show that Nimbarka must have 
existed after Madhva. Her position needs no special refutation 
because these are not Nimbarka’s works. But some others 
like Dasgupta’ place Nimbàrka after Madhva because of the 
fact that the Sarvadaršana Sarngraha does not mention 
Nimbarka and his school. But it has to be pointed out that 
merely on that ground it does not necessarily follow that 
Nimbarka lived only after the Sarvadaršanakāra. In fact it 
means only that the school of Nimbarka was not popular in 
the surroundings of the Sarvadar$anakara, so that he did 
not feel it necessary to include the system in his work, just 
as he did not include the aupadhika bhedābhedavāda of 
Bhaskara or the.ajatavada of Gaudapada. On that ground, 
nobody denies the antiquity of Bhaskara or Gaudapada to 
the Sarvadarsanakara. In this context, it is to be noted also 
that the Sarvadarsanasamgraha is not meant to be a history 
of philosophy. Nor has the author given any importance to 
historical priority and posteriority of the schools that he 
discusses there. He has chosen only those schools and 
ācāryas who appealed to his purpose. Perhaps the Vrtti style 
of the Saurabha and the fact that it lacked any polemics 
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against other schools of Vedanta, deprived the Saurabhathe 
chance of an explicit mention in the works of other schools. 
Indeed, the school of Nimbarka, came to be taken note of by 
others only when the school took to the path of polemics and 
controversies with other schools and systems. 


3. The Saurabha not influenced by Ramanuja 


The modern scholars among the followers of Nimbarka, 
who accept that the Saurabhakara is also the author of other 
works attributed to him, are unable to refute the allegation 
of Bhandarkar and others that Nimbarka is very much 
influenced by Ràmanuja. Concerning the alleged influence 
of Ràmànuja on Nimbarka, I would like to make a few 
distinctions. I accept that there might be some truth in their 
opinion that the ideas of prapattiand gurupasattifound in PK 
and MRS would be a clear sign of the influence of the 
Ramanuja Vaisnavism on the Nimbarka Vaisnavism. 


But as I have mentioned earlier PK and MRS cannot be 
accepted as the works of the Saurabhakara. Besides, the 
doctrines of prapatti and gurupasatti are not at all found in 
the Saurabha, the opus magnum of Nimbārka.. At the same 
time, it is difficult for me to agree with the contention of 
scholars like S.N. Dasgupta who state “an internal analysis 
of Nimbarka’s philosophy shows its great indebtedness to 
Ramanuja’s system and even the style of Nimbarka’s bhasya 
in many places shows that it was modelled upon the style of 
approach adopted by Rāmānuja in his bhasya”®. 

First of all, it is important to note that Nimbarka was a 
Vaisnava commentator. As a Vaisnava commentary on the 
Brahmasütra, the Saurabha may contain a lot of concepts 
similar to those of other Vaisnava commentaries on the 
Brahmasütras, including the Sribhdsya of Rāmānuja. Yet it 
must be pointed out that there is no influence of the lengthy, 
logical and polemical style ofthe Sribhasyaon the Saurabha. 
The Saurabhakara seems to be satisfied with short expla- 
nations of the sūtra in a few words, often with a quotation 
from the vedic literature or the Bhagavadgitā or one of the 
earliest Puranas or the Mahabharata. He avoids all the po- 
lemics against the fellow Vedantins. 


Secondly, as shown earlier, Nimbàrka was a Bhagavata 
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Vasudeva Vaisnava and Ramanuja was a Pancarātra 
Narayana Vaisnava. While Ramanuja attempts to establish 
that Sriman Narayana is the ultimate reality, Nimbarka 
considers Ramakanta Purusottama Vasudeva as the Brah- 
man. He avoids much of the sectarian mentality that is 
noticeable in Ramanuja. Therefore, although both of them 
were Valenavas there is a world of difference in their under- 
Manding of the concepts of Brahman, jiva and the world. The 
haurabhakara is unaware of a heaven called Vaikuntha or 
Coka, He speaks of it merely as viSistasthGna9 or in con- 
formity with the Upanisadic tradition as the Brahmaloka!0. 
I» demonstrate that there are differences in their under- 
standing of the basic concepts, in spite of the similarities, we 
may take as an example the Bhdsya of Nimbarka and 
Iamánuja on AS 1-3.22 anukrtes tasya. The former takes 
(Wie sim as referring lo Mundaka 2.2.10 (Cf. also Katha 
5 1) em eva bhüntam anubhütt sarvam tasya bhāsā sarvam 
fim AENA Whereas the latter considers the sūtra as re- 
fering to Mundaka 3.1.3. "yadá pašyah pašyate 
hulenavamam kartāram isam purusam brahmayonim tadā 
viden punyapdpe vidhüya nirafjanah paramam sāmyam 
upalili Nimbarka's explanation amounts to the demonstra- 
tion that there is dependence of the soul on the Lord for its 
activity in conformity with the more ancient tradition of the 
Hhagavadgita. The individual soul is only an anukartā, a 
follower, The relation of the soul to the ultimate Purusa 
seems to be like the relation of the moon to the sun. When He 
shines the soul also shines after Him. We arejust instruments 
in God's hands. Ramanuja seems to consider soul as similar 
Mamuya) to god. That would mean that the soul can act like 
God in a small way. Therefore it can be said with certainty 
that there is no compelling reason at all to suspect any 
influence of Ramanuja on the Saurabhakara. 


4. Rāmānuja criticises bhedabhedavada 


It may also be stated that while there is no reference 
whatsoever to the Visistadvaita of Ramanuja in the entire 
Saurabha, there are instances both inthe VedarthaSamgraha 
and in the Sribhāst sya where Ramanuja, in his polemics, 
attacks the bhedabhedavada of Nimbarka. According to 
Nimbārka the relationship between Brahman and the jiva is 
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one of bhedābheda based on arisáriisi relation. Nimbārka 
expounds this doctrine under sütras 1.1.4; 2.1.13; 2.1.22; 
2.3.42 and 3.2.27 and 28. Such a bhedābheda doctrine is 
not acceptable to Ramanuja. He says: 


trtiye'pi pakse!! jivabrahmnorbhedavad abhedasya 
cābhyupagamāt, tasya ca tad bhavat saubharibhedavat 
svāvatārabhedavacca sarvasyešvarabhedatvāt sarve 
jivagatadosās tasyaiva syüh .... etad uktam bhavati isvarah 
svarüpenaiva suranara tiryak sthavaradi bhedenāvasthita 
iti hi tadātmakatvavarņanam kriyate tathā saty 
ekamrtpindarabdhaghata sarvādigatānyudakāharaņādini 
sarvakaryani yathā tasyaiva bhavanti evam sarvajivagata 
sukhaduhkhādi sarvamīsvaragatam eva syād itii. 
ghatakarakādi samsthananupayuktamrd dravyam yathà 
karyantarananvitam, evam eva surapašumanujādi 
jīvatvānupayuktešvarah sarvajnah satt yasamkalpatvadi 
kalyanagunakara iticet — satyam, sa evesvara ekenārnšena 
kalyāņaguņākarah sa evānyenāmsena heyagunükara ity 
uktam, dvayor amsayor isvcratvüvisesát. dvāvarnšau 
vyavasthitāviti cet — kas tena làbhah ekasyaivekenārnšena 
nityaduhkhitvat, arngantarena sukhitvam api nešvaratvāya 


kalpate. yatha devadattasyaiksmin haste 
candanapankānulepah keyurakatakanguliyalamkarah, 
tasyaivanyasmin haste mudgārābhighātah 


kālānalajvālānupravešasca, tad vad evesvarasya sydd iti 
brahmajūānapaksād apipapiyanayam bhedābhedapaksa12. 
The bhedābheda doctrine of the Saurabhakāra! is 
specified by Srīnivāsa as the svābhāvika bhedābhedavāda, 
perhaps to distinguish it from other types of bhedābhedavāda 
like the aupādhika bhedabhedavadaof Bhāskara. Ramanuja 
finds fault with svābhāvika bhedābhedavāda when he says: 


*bhedābhedavāde tu brahmanyevopadhi samsargat 
tatprayuktā jivagatà dosá brahmanyeva syur iti 
nirastanikhilodosakalyāņa guņātmakabrahmātmabhāvopadešā 
hivirodhad eve parityaktah syuh sbabhavikabhedabhedavade’ 
pi brahmanah svata eva jivābhāvābhyupagamāt gunavad 
dosas ca svabhavika bhaveyur iti nirdosa 
brahmatādātmyopadešo viruddha eva”14, 


From the above references it is evident that Rāmānuja 
seems to be posterior even to Srinivasa, the subcommentator 
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on the Saurabha. It also appears that Nimbarka had already 
become an authority on religious matters by the 12th 
century A.D. for, Hemādri quotes the following passage 
alleged to be from Bhavisyapurāņa!S, 


"Nimbarko bhagavān yesam vanchitartha pradāyakah 
udayavyāpini grāhyā kule tithir uposane"16, 


Inthis context it may also be pointed out that the followers 


of Nimbarka claim!7 that they have certain title deeds (patta) 
and inscriptions dated 1169 A.D., today preserved at the 
Nimbārkapitha Salemabad, on the basis of which it can be 
established that KeSavakasmirin Bhatta, the alleged 30th 


successor of Nimbarka lived in the 12th century A.D.18, 


5. Even Bhaskara is aware of the Saurabha 


Perhaps we need not dwell much longer to prove the pre- 
Rāmānuja date of the Saurabha!9 because even Bhāskara 
seems to be aware of Nimbarka’s Saurabha. An instance of 
such an awareness on the part of Bhaskara is evident in his 
interpretation of BS 1.1.32: Jivamukhyapràna lingànneti cet 
nopāsātraividhyād āsritatvād iha tadyogāt20. He gives two 
alternative interpretations one of which is his own, modelled 
after the position of Samkara. The second is identical to the 
one given by Nimbarka. Bhaskara acknowledges that this 
second view is of others. Let us compare them. 


Nimbarka Bhaskara 
....upüsakataratamyena ...apare tu trividham 
brahmopāsanāyās upāsanam iha vivaksitam 
traividhyāj-jivavargāntar - iti sūtrārtham varņayanti. 
yamitvena prāņādy prāņopāsanam jivopāsanam 
acetanāntaryāmitvena brahmopāsanam iti. etad 
tadubhaya vailaksanyene uktam bhavati prāņa - 
cānyatrāsritatvād ihāpi dharmena svardharmeņa 
tad yogat. tulyopāsyam ili... 


A more convincing proof for the pre-Bhaskara existence of 
Nimbarka is provided by Bhaskara himself, at the end of his 
bhāsya on BS 1.2.15: Sukhavišistābhidhāņād eva ca. But 
Bhaskara points out that some others who read an extra 
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sutra: "ata eva ca tad brahma” here do it unnecessarily be- 
cause it is already contained in the previous sütra. Here is 
what he had to say: atravasare ‘ta eva tad brahmeti sūtram 
anye pathanti. tat punar gatartham iti anyair nabhidiyate. 


Among the known Bhasyakaras only Nimbarka, Srinivasa 
and Srikantha read the sutra “ata eva ca tad brahma" here, 
while Ramanuja following his Bodhayana tradition reads the 
sutra as ata eva ca sa brahma. Thus there is a difference in 
the reading of the sutra according to Bodhayana tradition. 
Now, among these bhasyakaras, it is universally accepted 
that Rāmānuja and Srikantha are post-Bhāskara com- 
mentators. Therefore until contrary evidences are brought 
forward, it can be taken as a matter of fact that Bhaskara is 
referring to Nimbarka and his tradition?!, who alone read the 
sutra as alleged by Bhaskara. It cannot be claimed that 
Bodhayana and his school are referred to by Bhaskara here, 
because the Bodhayana tradition contained in the Sribhdsya 
of Ramanuja has, as we have said above, a different reading 
ofthe sūtra. Therefore it can be safely concluded that Bhaskara 
is a post-Nimbārka bhāsyakāra. 

We may reinforce our conclusion with another criticism of 
the Nimbarka tradition by Bhaskara under sutra 2.3. 31: 
nityopalabdhyanupalabdhiprasango' nyataraniyamo vā 
nyathā??. Nimbarka considers that this sütra. is meant to 
point out the defect in the doctrine of an all-pervasive soul. 
He says: 


sarvagatatmavade atmopalabdhyanupalabdhyor 
bandhamoksayor nityam prasangah syünnityabaddho và 
nityamukto và, tmety anyataraniyamo và syāt?3. 

It is evident from the Saurabha?4 that the 
sarvagatātmavādins for Nimbarka are the followers of Kapila. 
He does not show any awareness of any Vedantins holding 
sarvagatütmavada??. Bhaskara on the other hand, consid- 
ers the real nature of the jiva is Sarvagata  (all-pervasive) 
although, due to the upādhis the jiva is atomic in the state 
of bondage?6. Since he is a Sarvagatàtmavadin he has to 
defend the sarvagatatmavada. He says: 
“atmavibhutvavadinam dosakathanārtham sūtram iti 
vyakhyatam tad ayuktam”. Accordingly he maintains that 
the purpose of the sūtra is the rejection of Buddhist theo- 
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ries?7, In his bhāsya on this sūtra he seems to say that after 
all the sarvagatatmavada is not that defective as Nimbarka 
would have it, if we accept the implications of the doctrine of 
upddhi on the sarvagatātmavāda?8. 


Conclusion 


The Vedantaparijata Saurabhaof Nimbārka does not show 
any influence of fellow Vaisnava commentators of the 
Brahmasütras on him. On the contrary, these Vaisnava 
commentators like Ramanuja and Bhaskara seem to be 
aware ofthe doctrines expounded in the Saurabha. The above 
evidences point out that Bhaskara is aware of the position of 
the Saurabhakāra on a number of issues, which compels us 
to place the Saurabhakara in the pre-Bhaskara period. But 
can Nimbarka be placed to a pre-Samkara period? A com- 
parative study of the Saurabha with the Samkarabhasya will 
help us to determine the exact date of Nimbarka more 
accurately. Therefore such a study is taken up in the next 
chapter. 
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Chapter 4 


NIMBARKA : A PRE-SAMKARA 
VRTTIKARA 


Introduction 


We have already seen that there are some strong reasons 
to assign the Saurabhakara to a pre-Ramanuja and even to 
a pre-Bhaskara era. In this chapter we examine whether 
Saurabhakara is also a pre-Samkara vrttikara. 


It goes without saying that Sarnkaracarya created a 
Copernican revolution in the interpretation of the Upanisads 
and Brahmasūtras. In the post-Sarnkara period, no com- 
mentator intending to establish his own school could afford 
to ignore Samkara because his Advaitavāda had, in fact, 
dethroned some of the contemporary powerful schools of 
thought in the country, and ever remained the subject of 
controversy and admiration as well among the intellectuals 
of the land. Therefore no founder of a school, after Samkara 
had formulated his Advaita doctrine, could ever ignore him, 
even from the point of view of survival. 


1. Nimbàrka unaware of Sàmkarite theories 


The most striking aspect of the Saurabha is that it is 
completely unaware of any of the Samkarite theories. This is 
all the more significant in those places where we would 
naturally expect him to take note of the Samkarite theories, 
had he been a post-Sārnkara commentator. But the fact is 
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that in such places he discusses some other theories of pre- 
Sarnkara schools. Here we may examine an instance, namely, 
the commentary of Nimbārka on BS 2.3.49. Ābhāsā eva cal. 
Nimbarka interprets the sutra as follows: 

paresām kapilādinām vyatikara prasangāt sarvagatātmavādās” 
cā'bhāsā eva?. 

Nimbārka, like the other bhāsyakāras, has been dis- 
cussing the nature of the jiva in this pāda. After establishing 
that the jiva is an anu? and is an amsa of Brahman 
Nimbarka points out that the sarvagatatmavada of the op- 
ponents like Kapila and others is fallacious because in their 
view, there will result the confusions of the Karmas of the 
soul. 


Under this sutra Sarhkara develops his famous doctrine 
of pratibirnbavāda. Sarnkara takes pain to explain that the 
doctrine of the all-pervasive-soul is not that defective after 
all, for he himself accepts such a doctrine with certain 
modifications. According to him the jiva is only a reflexion of 
Brahmanonthe illusory mirror of ignorance, like the reflexion 
ofthesunonthe water. Through the » pratibirnbavdda Sarnkara 
seems to answer the objection of ‘mingling of Karmas’ that 
Nimbārka raised against the theory of the sarvagatatmavada?. 
Sarnkara's defence as well as the conclusion is that once we 
accept the pratibimbavada, there is no fusion of karmas as 
Nimbarka charges against the upholders of the all-prevasive 
soul. In Samkara's own words: 


ataš ca yathā naikasmin jala sūryake kampamane 
jalasüryakantaram kampate, evam naikasmin jive 
karmaphala sambandhini jivantarasya tat sambandhah 
evam apy avyatikara eva karmaphalayoh. abhasasya 
cāvidya krtatvāt tad üasrayasya samsdrasya- 
vidyākrtatvopapattiriti, tad vyudaàsena ca pāramārthikasya 
brahmātma bhavasyopadesopapattih® 
Later on Sarhkara declares that the doctrine of the all 
pervasive soul as upheld by the Samkhyas and the Vaisesikas 
is defective. An important point to be noted here is that 
Nimbarka is unaware ofthe pratibimbavada of Sarnkara and 
his arguments against the theories of Samkhyas and 
Vaisesikas. According to Nimbarka the individual souls are 
atomic by nature and are parts ofthe all-pervasive being’. The 
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jivas have all-pervasiveness as an attribute due to the 
attribute of knowledge, but they do not have all-pervasive- 
ness as their nature?. It must be pointed out that, if Nimbàrka 
had been aware of the Bhāsya of Sārhkara, he could have 
been influenced by the masterly criticism of the Sārnkhya 
doctrines made here by Sarnkara, and that he would not 
have limited himself to a mere statement that the doctrine of 
all-pervasive soul as held by the Samkhyas causes confusion 
(vyatikara prasangaly of karma. 


All the other major commentators like Ramanuja, 
Bhàskara and Srikantha criticise the pratibimbavada of 
Sarnkara. Bhaskara “the non- believing follower”, as it were, 
of Samkara, attacks the Sarnkarite doctrine of 
pratibimbavada,when he says: 


“apare tvàbhasa eva cety ekavacandntam sütram pathitvā 

anyam artham varnayanti paramātmābhāso jivah 

pratibimbatmà sarnsāryāvidyāparikalpitah tasya 

parimitatvād asantateravyatikara iti. tad ayuktam.... 

Ramanuja gives two readings of the 'sūtra, one in agree- 
ment with Sarnkara (ābhāsah) and the other with Nimbarka 
(ābhāsā). According to the first reading he rejects as a simple 
fallacy the theory that Brahman, whose nature is absolute 
intelligence is differentiated by limiting adjuncts (upadhi) or 
avidyā, which presupposes an obscuration of that essential 
nature. According to the second alternatereading of this 
sütra, he demonstrates that the various reasons set forth by 
the adherents of that doctrine are all fallacious. Here 
Ràmanuja seems to borrow from Sarhkara’ S criticism of the 
Samkhya and applies the same against Sarhkara himself. He 
interprets “ca” in the sütra as pointing out that such a doc- 
trine is in conflict with the scriptural texts, showing differ- 
ence between Brahman and jiva9. Thus, in a three fold way, 
he rejects the Sarnkarite theory of pratibirhbavāda. As a final 
assault against the pratibimbavdda he declares that even if 
the difference is due to upddhis, which are the figments of 
nescience, there is no escaping the conclusion that the 
sphere of experience must be mixed up, since the theory 
admits that the thing itself with which all the limiting 
adjuncts connect themselves is one only!9. Thus Rāmānuja 
directs all his energies to reject the Šarnkarite theory of an 
illusory appearance of jiva. 
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Srinivasa like his guru, Nimbarka, does not refute the 
Sarhkarite theory of pratibirnbavāda, because, as will be 
pointed out in the next chapter, the Kaustubha is not an 
independent commentary on the BS, but is meant to explain 
the doctrinal position of Nimbarka. According to him the 
sutra means: 


*kapilakaņādādinārh sarvagatātrmnavādās tu ābhāsā eva 
nirmūlatvāt tatra sarvavyavahāravyatikaraprasanģacca. 
ca Sabdena tesām jagatvyāmohakatvam sūcitam” 


Perhaps the only influence of Sarnkara on Srinivasa is 
seen in the fact that he criticises the Vaisesikas also as 
upholders of sarvagatatmavada as done by Sarnkara. 


Thus among the major bhasyakdaras Nimbarka alone uses 
this sūtra exclusively against the Sàmkhya doctrine! !. In- 
dependent post-Samkara commentators like Bhaskara, 
Rāmānuja, etc. make use of this siitrato refute the Sarnkarite 
theory of pratibimba rather than the Samkhya theory, be- 
cause their main opponents and the chief upholders of the 
doctrine of ātmavibhuvāda are Sarikara and his followers 
rather than the forgotten Kapila. We could expect Nimbarka 
to oppose Samkara here, had he been a post- Sarnkara 
bhadsyakara!2, One thing seems to be certain that Nimbārka 
is unaware of the controversy on pratibimbavada between 
Sarhkara and the later bhasyakaras, among whom Rāmānuja 
is the chief exponent. 


, It must be noted that not only is Nimbarka unaware of 
Samkara and his theories but also that there are many 
instances where Sarnkara seems to be aware of Nimbārka, 
especially where he seems to consider the doctrines so dear 
to Nimbarka as the pürvapaksa. We will now examine a few 
such instances. 


2. Nimbarka is the Purvapaksin of Sarnkara 


In the philosophical treatises of India, as is the case 
elsewhere also, the opinion of the pürvapaksin plays a very 
important role for a lucid exposition of the real doctrine of the 
siddhantin. It is quite possible that occasionally the 
bhāsyakāras create an imaginary purvapaksa!? in order to 
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explain their own siddhānta in a more systematic, compre- 
hensive and compact manner. As far as the BS is concerned, 
itis well known that the Sūtrakāra considered certain views 
as that of the pürvapaksa, although as far as the commen- 
tators are concerned, there is no unanimity in ascertaining 
the exact nature ofthe pürvapaksa, orthe siddhantathat the 
Sütrakàra has in mind!4, This difference is often due to the 
sectarian conflicts within the different schools of the Vedanta 
system. In this respect Samkara seems to be the first 
commentator to consider the opinion of some early Vedantins 
as the purvapaksa. 


(a) Pre-Sarnkara urttikdras 


In almost all his commentaries Samkara shows his 
familiarity with the earlier philosophers and their vritis on 
the BS and the Upanisads!5. Some of them he considers as 
the pürvapaksin although they themselves were Vedantins 
like himself!6. That there were more than one vrttikara on BS 
before Sarhkara is also clear from the writings of Padmapada, 
his disciple!7. Padmapāda refers four times to two pre- 
Sarnkara vrttikāras!8. These may denote four former vrttikāras 
as proposed by G.V. Büddhakar!? or only two as opined by 
S.L Pandey?0. On the basis of Padmapāda's references one 
may even propose the existence of eight pre- -Samkara 
vrttikāras. At any rate, there is no unanimity among the later 
followers of Samkara about the identification of the pre- 
Sarhkara vrttikāras?!. They in fact seem to be confused in 
their identifications?2. 


, Scholars have attempted to identify some of these pre- 
Sarnkara vrttikāras. M. Hiriyanna?? has reconstructed what 
he claims to be the philosophical tenets of Bhartrprapanca 
from the stray reference to the doctrine of an earlier vrttikāra 
by Samkara in his Brhadaranyakabhasya. M.T. 
Sahasrabuddhe?^ and S.L. Pandey?5 have made a com- 
prehensive survey of some of the pre- -Šarnkara Vedāntins 
andtheir doctrines from references made to them by Sarnkara 
and the later ācāryas. Some of their identifications of the 
pre- -Satnkara vedāntins could be wrong because first of all 
Sarhkara does not identify any of these earlier urttikaras by 
name. Secondly, the commentators of the Sarhkarite school, 
as we have mentioned earlier, are not unanimous in holding 
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that Sarnkara was referring toa particular school or vrttikāra. 
Thirdly, no original work of these earlier vrttikaras is extant 
today. Fourthly, the account given by Samkara of some of 
these vrttikāras is not sufficient to reconstruct their phi- 
losophies with accuracy. 


Although a complete identification of these vrttikāras is 
not possible, we can have a comparatively fair knowledge of 
the philosophical schools of pre-Sarnkara days, from 
Samkara's own criticism of their doctrines in his various 
bhasyas. He normally offers a faithful and rational exposi- 
tion of the views of his purvapaksins before he actually throws 
their theories out on the basis of more compelling philo- 
sophical reasoning. As S.L. Pandey points out Samkara has 
not dismissed the views of any vedàntin as nonsense and has 
tried his best to accommodate it in his own system. But this 
is not the spirit of the post-Samkara commentators of the 
Brahmasütras?6. 


It appears that the controversies and conflicts within the 
aupanisadic system began with the advaitavada of Samkara. 
Firstly because the reconstructed philosophical systems like 
that of Bhartrprapanca do not show that they were inter- 
ested in controversies within the vedànta school, just as the 
Brahmasütrakara who seems to accommodate within the 
Brahmasütras the diverse views of the earlier vedantins. 
Secondly, it was not possible, humanly speaking, for any of 
the post-Samkara vedantins to ignore Samkara and to 
propagate a new theory either without refuting and 
contraverting the advaita of Samkara or without accepting 
the advaita doctrines with certain modifications. The bhāsyas 
of Bhaskara and Rāmānuja illustrate and substantiate both 
these points. For example, Bhaskara, whose aupadhika 
bhedabhedavada seems to be an adaptation of the earlier 
bhedābhedavāda in the light of Samkara, states?" in the 
beginning of his bhasya on BS that his aim is to refute those 
who, while hiding the real sense of the sūtra, have only ex- 
pressed their own opinion. Therefore he attacks the 
avidyāvāda of Samkara, even to the extent of accusing it of 
being Buddhism in disguise28, ' 


Butin the case of the Saurabhaof Nimbarka, as was pointed 
out earlier, it is completely free from all vedantic controver- 
sies though conflicts with the non-vedantic schools are not 
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lacking. Such a trait cannot be that of a post-Samkara 
commentator. On the one hand Nimbarka does not criticise 
any of the doctrinal positions of Samkara and there is 
nothing to show that he is aware of the Sarhkarite theories 
like the pratibimbavada, etc, and on the other hand Satnkara 
refutes views that are identical to the ones upheld by the 
Saurabhakāra. Unfortunately, however, neither Sarnkara 
nor any of the later bhāsyakāras who refute the opposing 
vedantic schools mention the names of the opponents. In 
spite of this difficulty I intend to show in the following pages, 
through a critical study of the texts of Sarhkara and of 
Nimbārka, that in many places the vedantic pürvapaksin 
whose views Sarnkara refutes in his Brahmasütrabhasya is 
none other than Nimbarka. 


(b) Criteria for the identification of the pürvapaksin 

Inthe absence of any definite historical evidence, what are 
the criteria that can be employed to ascertain the identity of 
a pūrvapaksinofa particular bhāsyakāra? Our work may be 
made less laborious if the bhāsyakāra clearly states the 
doctrinal tenets of the purvapaksin. In such cases we can at 
least be certain that a particular school of thought is 
rejected29. But there are some instances where similar views 
are held by different schools within the vedanta system, such 
as the theory of the atomic nature of the soul, which is 
accepted by the bhedabheda school of Nimbarka and by the 
other Vaisnava vedanta Sects. In such instances we cannot 
be certain about the identity of the purvapaksin, whose view 
is refuted by Samkara. It may be more probable that Samkara 
is not merely refuting the opinion of one particular 
purvapaksin, but is rejecting similar views held by many 
previous thinkers. Therefore, in similar situation, it is diffi- 
cult to identify each and every pürvapaksinin a given bhāsya 
like that of Samkara. 

As a first step we may eliminate all the philosophers and 
their views that are definitely posterior to the respective 
bhasyakaras. Thus Samkara could not be attacking the 
views of Ramanuja, although the former is attacking views 
that are similar to that of the latter. This shows that there 
had been views similar to those of Ramanuja at the time of 
Sarhkara. In that case we could also infer the possibility of 
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even Ramanuja’s acceptance of such views from earlier 
sources. What is to be noted here is that since Ramanuja is 
aware of the criticism and even the rejection of such views 
already by Samkara, he could bring in the necessary 
modifications and clarifications in his exposition of the same 
views refuted by Samkara. Commentators who came after 
Ramanuja were aware of and made ample use of the defence 
that he makes for the Vaisnava doctrines against Sarhkara. 
A pre- Samkara bhasya has, therefore, a two fold character- 
istic. First of all, a pre- -Samkara bhasyakara is unaware of 
the points that Sarnkara raises against his doctrines. Sec- 
ondly, a pre-Samkara bhāsyakāra is also unaware of the 
typical Samkarite doctrines such as Brahma Vivartavāda, 
Avidyavada, Pratibimbavada etc. against which he is unable to 
raise any objections, since he is anterior to Samkara. Among 
the extant vrttis on Brahmasūtras the Saurabha alone has 
this double characteristics. 


A critical study ofthe vrtti of Nimbarka and the bhāsya of 
Sarnkara also throws further light on the prior existence of 
the former, to the latter. Although Sarnkara does not quote 
verbatim. from the Saurabha, he shows that he is quite 
familiar with the doctrinal tenets identical with those of the 
Saurabha. In this connection it is worth noting that a 
bhāsyakāra of Sarnkara's calibre and ingenuity often tends 
to refine and systematize the views of the pürvapaksin 
thereby making the pürvapaksin's view clearer. In such 
cases even though we may not find in the Sāmkarabhāsya 
verbatim quotations from the pürvapaksin still his ideas are 
clearly presented by Sarnkara. Moreover jour inference re- 
garding the identity of the pūrvapaksin of Sarnkara becomes 
all the more conclusive when Šarnkara quotes the same 
scriptural texts as presented by the purvapaksin in support 
of the pürvapaksa theory. It means that Sarnkara is aware 
that his pürvapaksin relies upon these particular scriptural 
texts as the basis of his doctrine. These points are very 
evident in the treatment of the anutva ofthe soul by Nimbarka 
and Samkara in their respective commentaries on BS2.3. 19 ff. 


(c) The anutva of the jiva 


According to Sarnkara the sūtras 19 to 28 state the doc- 
trine of the purvapaksin, namely, that the jiva is anu (atom) 
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and the sutra 29 states the siddhānta view: the 
atmavibhutvavada (all pervasiveness of soul). Here Sarnkara 
holds that the anutva (atomic nature) of the jiva is not the 
doctrine of the sūtrakāra but of the purvapaksin. Therefore, 
whatever Sarnkara states in sutras 19 to 28 are the opinions 
of the pürvapaksin and not his own doctrine. Sarnkara is 
merely quoting him in order to present the purvapaksain all 
fairness. Later under sütra 29 Samkara presents the 
siddhanta view according to him. A critical examination of 
the respective commentaries of Nimbārka and Samkara on 
these sütras dealing with the anutva of the jiva may help us 
to determine whether Nimbarka is the pürvapaksin for 
Sarnkara in this section. 


Sütra 2.3.19: utkrántigatyagatinam 

Under this sütra Nimbarka accepts the jiva as anu 
because the scripture speaks of its departure, going and 
returning. He gives a scriptural text each for the departure 
(utkrànti — Brh. 4.4.2), going (gati-Kaus 1.2) and returning 
(agati— Brh 4.4.6) of the individual soul. Of these Samkara 
accepts the last two texts to denote going and returning and 
adopts a more suitable scriptural passage (Kaus 3.3.) to denote 
departure. 


Popa 
Nimbarka Samkara 
anena pradyotanena esa sa yada smāc charirad 
ātmā niskramati, caksuso utkrümati, sahaivaikaih 


vā mürdhno và anyebhyo và : E 
dāriradešebhijah (Brh 4.4.2) sarvair utkrāmati (Kaus 3.3) 

Thus by giving a better scriptural proof for the departure 
of the soul, Samkara seems to strengthen the pürvapaksa. 
Yet he does not disregard the Brhaddranyaka (4.4.2) text 
quoted by Nimbarka, for he adds it in the subsequent sütra 
(20). This shows that Samkara is aware that his pürvapaksin 
considers Brh 4.4.2. as a support for the anutva of the jiva. 
It is the normal practice with Samkara to give his opponent 
his due. This mentality of Sarhkara enables him always to 
face his opponents bravely and even to accept their position 
in so far as it does not contradict his own doctrine. 
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It is significant to note here that Srinivasa, the “disciple” 
of Nimbarka, often incorporates the texts that are newly 
presented by Sarnkara. It seems to be his normal practice to 
"ummari«e and to adopt whatever Samkara has said over 
ww above the exposition of Nimbarka in so far as there is no 
tentradictión in the respective bhāsyas of Sarnkara and 
Nimbarka. It suffices hereto note that Srinivasa incorporates 
Ihe above kausitakiupanisad text 3.3 brought in by Samkara 
besides all the three upanisadic texts presented by Nimbarka. 


Although Rāmānuja's interpretation of this sütra is more 
or less identical with that of Nimbarka, he is very familiar 
with the doctrinal position of Sarhkara. He states: vibhutve 


hy età utkranty ādayo nopapadyeran?0, The significance of 
such a statement is clear only from the fact that in sūtra 29 
below, Samkara asserts the all-pervasiveness of the soul as 
the siddhānta. The entire Saurabha, on the other hand, is 
unaware of this doctrine of Sarhkara. Srinivasa, like 
Rūmānuja, appears to be familiar with the Sarhkarite doc- 
trine of the all-pervasiveness of the soul from the fact that he 
attempts hereto refute the two alternatives to the atomic size 
of the soul, namely the middle size and the all-pervading 
size31, 


Sutra 20: svatmana cottarayoh 


, Here there is a striking similarity between the bhāsya of 
Samkara and the vrttiof Nimbārka. The phrase grāma svāmy 
anivrtti vat appears to be originally of Nimbarka, because 
Nimbarka’s presentation and expression are more archaic 
while those of Samkara are more refined and expressive. 
Compare:— 


Nimbarka Samkara 
utkrantih kadācit utkrantih kadacid acalato'pi 
sthirasyāpi gramasvamy anivrttivad 
grāmasvāmy anivrttivat dehasvāmy anivrttyā- 
syāt. Uttarasyoh karmaksayena; vakalpeta. 
svātmanaiva sarnbhavāj Uttare tu gaty agatina' - 
jivo'nuh calatah sarnbhavateh 
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It is significant to note that the sütra itself does not de- 
mand the example of grāmasvāmyanivrtti Sarkara brings 
here Brh 4.4.2 text which he did not quote in sütra 19 above, 
to substantiate the passing out of the jiva from the body. He 
further quotes Brh 4.4.1 and Brh 4.3.11 to show that the 
soul goes and comes within the body. According to him these 
scriptural passages also prove the atomic size of the soul. 
Here is a unique example of fairness on Sathkara’s part to 
refine and to illustrate the pürvapaksa doctrine even better 
than what the opponent himself could do. 


, From the respective commentaries of Nimbàrka and 
Samkara on this sütra, it appears that it is Samkara who 
expands Nimbarka. Ramanuja on his part does not bring in 
the simile of grāmasvāmyanivrtti, but biiskly explains in 
clear terms what Nimbarka and Samkara do with the simile 
as evident from the following text. 

ca. šabdo'vadhāraņe yadyapi sariraviyogarüpat - 
venotkrantih sthirasyatmanah kathamcid upapadyate, 
gaty āgatī tu na katharncid upapadyete atas te 
svātmanaiva sampadye??..... 


Sutra 21 : nànuratacchruter iti cen netaradhikarat 


Under this siitra Sarhkara besides quoting the only 
Scriptural text found in the Saurabha (Brh 4.4.22), rein- 
forces the doctrine of the purvapaksa with further Scriptural 
supports (Brh4.4.22, Tait 2.1.1). By doing so he explains the 
doctrine better than Nimbārka. The later commentators 
including Srinivasa make use of these refinements brought 
in by Sarnkara. 


Sutra 22 : Svasabdonmandbhyam ca 

Under this sutra Nimbarka proves the atomic nature of the 
individual soul on the basis of the mundaka 3.1.9. and Svet. 
5.9 texts. But Sarhkara gives a more refined explanation 
than Nimbarka with greater clarity and with a further 
scriptural support (viz., Svet. 5.8). Srinivasa follows the lead 
given by him. The rearrangement that Sarnkara makes in the 
exposition of his purvapaksin is even clearer in the next. 
sutra. 
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Sutra 23: avirodhas candanavat 


Nimbarka Samkara 
dehaika desastho'pi yathà hi haricandana 
krtsnam deham binduh Sariraika deša samba- 
candanabindur dho’pi san sakaladeha - 
yatha'hladayati svyāpinam āhlādam karoti 
tathā jivo'piprakāsayati evam ātmāpi dehaika 
Atah krtsnašarīre sukhādy — desasthah | 
anubhavo na virudhyate sakaladehavyāpinim 


upalabdhim karisyati. tuak 
sambandhāc cdsya 
sakalašariragata vedanā na 
virudhyate. tvagāt manor hi 
sambandhah krtsnāyām 
tvaci vartatetvak ca krtsna 
Sarira vu yapiniti. 


While Nimbarka speaks of the experience of pleasure, etc, 
which seems to be an off-hand expression, Sarhkara limits 
himself here to mere tactual experience, which seems to be 
more proper and precise. He takes up other kinds of expe- 
riences in his explanations of the next sütra?3 which mainly 
deals with the abode of the soul within the heart. 


Sūtra 25 


While Nimbarka reads the sutra as gunad vā'lokavat, 
various editions of the Sarnkarabhāsya present Sarnkara as 
reading the sūtra as gundd và lokavat?4. But Samkara's 
explanation of the sūtra goes in the line of alokavat rather 
than lokavat, for he brings up the example of the light and 
room, etc. which can be considered to go against the reading 
ofthe sūtraas lokavat?5. Anyway, the explanation of Samkara 
shows that he is aware that the purvapaksin reads the sutra 
as Glokavat in terms of the simile of the light and the room. 
Here are the respective texts of Nimbārka and Sarnkara. 


Nimbarka Samkara 
Dehe prakāso jivagundd eva „yathā loke manipradipa- 
koste dipālokādivat. prabhutīnām apavarakaika- 


desavartināmapi prabhā'pa- 
varakavyāpini sati krtsne 
pavarake kāryam karoti tadvat. 
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Sutra 26 


Nimbarka reads the sütra as vyatireko gandhavat tathā hi 
darsayati, while Sarnkara and Bhàskara break the sūtrainto 
two siitras36 and change the phrase tathā hi into tatha ca. 
Although Ramanuja does not break the sütra into two dis- 
tinct parts, he comes to that when he reads the sütra as 
vyatireko gandhavat tathà ca darsayati. 


Nimbarka quotes kausitaki 4.20 “sa esa pravista 
ālomabhya ānakhebhyah” which has nothing to do with 
gandha. By breaking the sütra into two and placing the 
Kausitakitext in its proper place at the second sutra, Samkara 
has magnificently expressed the view of his pürvapaksin. 
Although the Kausitaki text is not a strong support for the 
pürvapaksa, and is incompetent to show how the attribute 
of knowledge can extend beyond itself, Sarnkara, due to his 
universal outlook and fair play, accepts the text as claimed 
by the pürvapaksin. 

Ramanuja does not quote the Kausitakitext, which shows 
that the tradition he presents, namely, the school of 
Bodhàyana, did not regard this text as supporting the 
siddhānta of the Bodhayana school. It also may perhaps 
point out that the pūrvapaksa whom Sarnkara is attacking 
here is not the Bodhayana tradition, but another tradition 
that considers the Kausitaki 4.20 as supporting the anutva 
of the soul. As we have seen, Nimbarka belongs to such a 
tradition, which relies also upon the Kausitaki 4.20 in 
support of the anutva of the jiva. 


Sūtra 27 : prthag upadešāt 

This sūtra deals with the difference between the indi- 
vidual self and its intelligence. Nimbarka expresses, this 
relation in terms of dharmadharmibhāva. Sarnkara, besides 
quoting prajūayā sariram samāruhya (Kaus 3.6) as done by 
Nimbārka, also quotes tadesām prāņānām vijūānena 
vijūānamādāya (Brh 2.1.17). He explains the relation of the 
jīva and vijūāna in terms of Kartrkaraņabhāva. 


Nimbārka (Saurabha 2.3.27)  Sarnkara (2.3.28) 


jivataj jūānayor Prajūayā sariram 
jūānatvāvišeso'pi samāruhya (Kaus 3.6) iti 
| catmaprajnayoh 
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dharmadharmibhavo yukta kartrkaranabhavena prthag 


eva kutah? prajnaya upadešāc 
Sariram àruhya (Kaus 3.6) caitanyaguņenaivāsya 
ityādi prthagupadesat sariravyapita’ vagamyate. 


tadesam prananam vijūānena 
vijnanam ddaya (Brh 2.1.17) 
iti ca kartuh Sarirat 
prthagvijūānasy opadeša etam 
evabhiprayam upodvalayati 
tasmad anuratm eti 


It is significant that, inspite of explaining the relation of j iva 
and its vijnanainterms of kartrkaranabhava, Sarnkara speaks 
of vijnana as a guna and not as a karana when he states, 
“orthag upadesdc caitanye gunenaivdsya sariravt yapita’- 
vagamyate. Here, again Samkara unwittingly admits that 
the original pürvapaksin considers the relation of the jiva 
and its intelligence in terms of dharma-dharmibhāva. 
Therefore the kartrkaranabhava that Sarhkara brings in 
appears to be an attempt at refinement. 


A comparative study of the commentaries of Nimbarka, 
Sarhkara, Bhāskara, Ramanuja, Vallabha and Madhva on 
the above eight sutras (nine according to Samkara and 
Bhaskara) gives the impression that except Nimbarka, all 
the other commentators, who also accept the anutva of the 
jiva as the siddhanta along with Nimbarka, are aware of the 
Sārnkarite doctrine of the vibhutva of soul as well as the 
refinements and clarity that Šarnkara has given to the 
pürvapaksin's doctrine of anutva of the jiva. Nimbàrka alone 
appears to be completely unaware of the refinements brought 
inby Sarhkara. Itis Samkara who appearstomake corrections 
to what Nimbarka has stated rather than Nimbarka at- 
tempting to summarise Samkara. 


Another point to be noted is the fact that Sarnkara 
considers these sutras as presenting the pürvapaksa. It means 
that someone before Samkara had considered these sütras 
as stating the siddhanta. Therefore Sarnkara is trying to 
present the doctrine of a real purvapaksin in the language 
and the style of the purvapaksin himself. Here he is not 
expressing his own view, but that of an earlier commentator 
who accepted the anutva ofthe jiva. Besides, from Sarhkara’s 
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own bhasyaitis clear that the purvapaksinis an aupanisadin 
(i.e. vedantin) who relies on the upanisadic texts to prove the 
doctrine of the anutva of the soul. Sarnkara, true to his 
greatness, attempts to present the pürvapaksa in all fair- 
ness, incorporating all the Scriptural texts on which the 
purvapaksin relies. Significantly all this is done by Samkara, 
who does not himself subscribe to the doctrine of anutva of 
the soul. 


What catches our attention first of all, when we compare 
the bhüsya of Nimbarka and Samkara in this section, is the 
striking similarity in their language, examples and scriptural 
texts. These striking similarities in this section of their 
commentaries would show that there was a deep influence 
of cne upon the other. It is quite legitimate to doubt whether 
Nimbarka is summarizing Sarnkara rather than the latter 
elaborating the former. The first alternative cannot be accepted 
because when one summarizes a more refined and scholarly 
work like that of Samkara's bhdsya on the Brahmasütras, he 
can ill afford to miss the more refined vocabulary, the logical 
clarity, the academic excellence and the scholarly perspec- 
tive of the original work. He can never leave aside the more 
convincing and powerful illustrations as well as the apt 
scriptural texts of the one he is summarizing. On the 
contrary, the one who expands a short work tends to correct 
the archaic terms and to use more refined vocabulary. He 
can replace the misplaced texts, besides bringing more 
scriptural proofs. From these considerations it appears that 
Samkara had the text of Nimbarka, so to say on his desk, 
while commenting on the aforesaid siitras. A critical study of 
these sutras gives us the impression that Samkara has read 
Nimbarka very critically and therefore makes the necessary 
corrections even in stating the doctrine of the anutva of the 
soul, by changing a word here and there or by breaking the 
sütrainto two. Samkara takes note of all the Scriptural texts 
that Nimbarka has put forward in his defence although some 
of them are not strong enough and could be neglected. 
Therefore he even goes to the extent of supplying his 
pūrvapaksin with more proper and accurate srūti texts. The 
archaic expressions and the rough corners of the language 
and the literary style of Nimbarka are refined by Samkara, 
not only in this section but elsewhere also. A post-Samkara 
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N imba rka cannot leave aside these refinements and clarities 
that Sarnkara has offered. 


Our conclusion is further supported by another impor- 
tant fact that there is absolutely no trace of any criticism of 
any ofthe Sarnkarite theories in the Saurabha. Since Sarnkara 
has rejected the aņutva of j jiva, it is not probable that a post- 
Sarnkara jīvāņutvavādin could defend his doctrine by mak- 
ing a short, if not clumsy, summary of what Sarnkara has 
said about it in his bhāsya, without a word of criticism of 
Sarnkara’s own position of Gtmavibhutvavada. Therefore it 
cannot be said that Nimbàrka is here summarizing Šarhkara, 
especially because the jivāņutvavāda is the pürvapaksa for 
Sarhkara and he rejects it in his bhāsya on the subsequent 
sutras. Any post-Samkara commentator, who wants to 
defend the jivaņutvavāda has to rise up against the 
ātmavibhuvādaoi f Sarhkara. The entire Saurabha of Nimbarka 
is unaware of any Sarhkarite doctrine of ātmavibhuvāda. 
Significantly the Saurabhakara criticizes only the 
atmavibhuvada of Kapila in the Saurabha 2.3.49 and there 
is not a word against Sarnkara under BS 2.3.28-31 where 

Šarnkara develops his siddhānta of ātmavibhutva. 


Nor can it be said that what Šarnkara says on the 
jivanutvavada of the pürvapaksin is an original statement of 
Sarhkara and that Nimbārka is summarizing him. Sarnkara 
himself accepts that he is expressing the view of an 
aupanisadic purvapaksin under sutras 19-28 (according to 
his reading). Sarhkkara also takes care to present the doctrine 
of the pūrvapaksin as faithfully and clearly as possible. 
When he guotes a pūrvapaksin he normally retains the style 
and vocabulary of the pūrvapaksin as far as possible. 
Therefore the similarity found in this section of the commen- 
taries of Nimbarka and Sarhkara points out that Sarnkara is 
trying to present the doctrine of his pürvapaksin faithfully 
with necessary clarifications and that this purvapaksinis the 
Saurabhakara. This contention of ours is supported by the 
fact that the Saurabhakara is completely unaware of Sarnkara 
throughout the Saurabha. Therefore Nimbarka could not 

possibly have lived after Samkara. 
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These findings are further strenghened by the respective 
commentaries of Sankara and Nimbarka on the remaining 
sütras of the section. 


Sutra 28: tadguņasāratvāt tu tad vyapadesah prājūavat. 


V.S. Ghate?? translates the sūtra “but, on account of that 
quality (or those qualities or the qualities of that) being the 
essence, there is that designation (or the designation of that) 
just as in the case, for example with prajna (intelligent one)". 


Nimbarka takes this sūtra to explain how the soul, though 
really atomic by nature, has all-pervasiveness as a quality. 
Just as the intelligent one is Brahman (possessed of great 
attributes) on the ground of etymology (Brh * mary, so also 
the individual soul is, designated at times in the scriptures, 
as "eternal, all-pervading" (Mund 1.1.6) because of its pos- 
sessing great attributes. Brahman is great by its very nature 
as well as due to its attributes whereas the soul is atomic by 
nature, but has all-pervasiveness as an attribute. Thus the 
individual soul, though atomic in size, is all-pervading by 
reason of its attribute prajna?8. 


Sarhkara, on the contrary, begins the siddhānta with this 
sutra. He is very much preoccupied with the defence of his 
position. He takes great pains to refute the doctrine of the 
atomic nature of the jiva, and to establish the vibhutva of the 
jiva39, He rejects the position of Nimbarka that the atomic 
Soulhas all-pervasiveness as a quality. His argument is that 
if the intelligence of the soul pervades the whole body, the 
soul cannot be atomic, for intelligence constitutes the soul's 
proper nature, just as heat and light constitute that of fire. 
A separation of the two as quality and that which is qualified 
does not exist40, 


According to Samkara the jiva, though identified with 
Brahman and therefore all- pervading, is called anu because 
the qualities of buddhi, the limiting adjunct, form its es- 
sence, in so far as the jiva is under the influence of Samsara. 
It means that the samsāritva of the jiva consists essentially 
in its being limited by and possessing the qualities of the 
buddhi. The soulis said to be atomic because the atomic size 
of the buddhi is metaphorically attributed to the jiva. 


An important question remains to be answered. And that 
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is "Is Sarhkara justified in taking this sūtra (2. 3.28) intro- 
ducing the siddhanta position as opposed to the doctrine 
presented so far in the previous sutras? The word tu in the 
sūtra at first sight gives the impression that Sarnkara is 
correct in considering the preceding sütrasasthe purvapaksa 
and this sutra as stating the siddhanta. First of all, it must 
be noted that tu does not always denote the beginning of the 
siddhānta doctrine, even according to Sarnkarat!, Besides 
as Ghate points out42, an impartial evaluation of the pre- 
ceding as well as the succeeding sütras show that the word 
tu here need not be in support of Samkara. Above all, 
Samkara's interpretation looks very far-fetched, because, as 
Thibaut^? and later Ghate*4 point out, the meaning that 
Samkara gives to the pronoun tat in the sutra as buddhi is 
unwarranted and awkward, since there is no reference 
whatsoever to buddhiin the preceding sūtras. Therefore such 
an interpretation, according to them, appears to be "foreign" 
tothe general trend ofthe adhikarana. Ghate also finds fault 
with the explanation that Sarhkara gives to the word prājūavat 
because Sarhkara fails to make any real difference whatso- 
ever between the drstānta: (illustration) and the darstantika 
(the illustrated)45. The jiva is called atomic, etc. owing to the 
atomic size of the limiting adjunct called buddhi, just as, for 
instance, the prajna or paramātman is designated as being 
atomic, etc owing to the qualities of its upadhis. But it must 
be remembered that in the beginning of his commentary on 
this sūtra, Samkara identifies Brahman and the jiva46. 
Therefore, one naturally fails to understand how the one 
illustrates the other. 


Although the literal interpretation ofthe sūtraby Ramanuja 
is similar to that of Nimbarka, the implications are quite 
different. According to him the individual soul, though a 
knower, is at times predicated as knowledge, because it 
possesses knowledge as its essential attribute, just as the 
Lord, though a knower, is at times designated as knowledge. 
Rāmānuja here seems to emphasize that knowledge is only 
an essential attribute of the jiva, and not its essential na- 
ture*7, 


These distinctions are necessary for a post-Sarnkara 
Vedantin, because under BS 3.2.18 Samkara holds that 
knowledge is the essential nature of the jiva. Nimbārka, as 
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we have seen above, is unaware of any such distinctions and 
holds that though the soul is atomic by its nature, it is 
possessed of all-pervasiveness as an attribute by reason of 
its attribute of knowledge. Thus by the time of Ramanuja the 
ernphasis has slowly shifted from the attempt to explain how 
the atomic soul could be all-pervasive to that of explaining 
how the soul could be called knowledge even though it has 
knowledge only as an attribute. This is all the more clear from 
the fact that Bhaskara, as a bhedābhedavādin, on the one 
hand, is preoccupied with the task of reconciling the texts, 
dealing with atomicity and the ail-pervasiveness of the soul; 
and on the other hand, labouring under the new situation 
caused by the doctrinal position of Samkara, accepts that 
the atomicity of the soul is only a transmigratory phenom- 
enon. 


Thusamongallthe extant commentaries only the Saurabha 
remains totally untouched by the doctrines of Samkara. 


Sūtra 2.3.29 : yàvad ātmabhāvitvāc ca na dosas tad 
darsanāt. 


Under this sūtra Nimbarka shows that there is no contra- 
diction in the occasional scriptural designation of the soul as 
all-pervasive because the all-pervading attribute of knowl- 
edge is always with the soul. In his own words: 


jivasya guna nibandhano vibhutva vyapadeso na 
viruddhah. gunasya yavad ātmabhāvitvāt. ‘na hi vijnatur 
viparilopo vidyate'vināsitvāt (Brh 4.3.30) āvinaši vā are ayam 
ātmā (Brh 4.5.14) iti tad darsanāt. 

Being an aupanisadin, Nimbarka is aware that there are 
some references in the upanisads to the all-pervasiveness of 
souls. — The explanation of the sūtra here by Nimbarka does 
not warrant any knowledge of the Sarnkarite doctrine of 
atmavibhuvada. 


This is sütra 30 according to Šarhkara. Here he answers 
the objection raised by the pürvapaksin, perhaps of his own 
making, in order to explain his doctrine better. The objection 
is that the transmigrating condition of the soul will come to 
an end at the disjunction of buddhi from the soul, resulting 
in such a situation, in which the soul will be altogether 
undefinable and hence non-existing or rather non-existing 
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in the samsara state. According to Sarnkara there is no such 
difficulty because this connection of the jiva with buddhi 
lasts as long as the jiva continues to be in sarnsara i.e. 
continues to be jiva. 


Ramanuja, on the contrary, continues with his discussion 
of knowledge as an attribute of jiva. According to him there 
is nothing wrong in the designation ofthe jiva by the attribute 
of knowledge, because this attribute is present wherever the 
atman exists ...vijūānasya yāvad 'ātmabhāvirdharmatvāt 
tena tad vyapadešo na dosah.... 

Ramanuja substantiates his interpretation by bringing 
the example of cows. He points out that the cows are called 
cows because oftheir possessing the generic character of the 
cows, irrespective of their horns or mutilated horns:— tadā 
ca khaņdādayoyāvatsvarūpabhāvigotvādidharma šabdena 
gaur iti vyapadiSyamünà drsyante, svarūpanirūpaņa 
dharmatvad ity arthah. He finds a further support in the 
word ca in the sūtra and points out that application of the 
term knowledge to the ātman is suitable. On this account, 
just like knowledge, the ātman is also self-illuminated. 
"cakārājjūānavad ātmano'pi svaprakāšatvena jnünam iti 
vyapadeše na dosa iti samuccinoti. 

It is guite clear that Rāmānuja here wants to encounter 
and refute the Samkarite doctrine of knowledge as the 
essential nature of the soul. 


Sutra 2.3.30 : purnstvadivat tv asya sato’bhivyaktiyogat 


The bhāsyakāras make use of this sütra to substantiate 
their respective doctrines. The general import of the expla- 
nation is the same although the purpose which they serve 
are different. 


Nimbarka brings certain clarifications to his doctrine by 
stating that knowledge, as an attribute of the soul, is always 
existent along with the soul, although it may not be mani- 
fested always. The non-manifestation of knowledge in deep 
sleep, etc. does not mean that the attribute of knowledge 
ceases to be with the soul. In fact, it lasts as long as the soul 
lasts. It is like the case of virility, etc. which becomes 
manifest in youth,although they are very much existent inan 
unmanifest manner in childhood?®. 
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Sarnkara makes use of the sütra to explain that the non- 
manifestation of the connection of buddhi with the soul in 
deep sleep does not mean its absence in such a state. 
Otherwise he gives the same interpretation as Nimbarka 
with greater clarity and refinement4?. He points out that 
nothing can be assumed to spring up except from something 
existent, otherwise we have to accept that effects spring up 
without any cause. In the same way virility etc. do not 
originate from previous non-existence, otherwise they might 
originate also in eunuchs. 


In his explanation Bhaskara follows Sarnkara. 


Ramanuja explains further the example of virility, etc. 
and stresses the fact that these are essentially the attributes 
of the male being. On similar lines he concludes that to be a 
knowing subject is the essential character of the jiva, which 
is of atomic size. His opponent, basing himself on Brh 
2.4.1290 objects stating if that is so the departed soul may 
not have consciousness. Ramanuja attempts to clarify his 
position by explaining that after death there is only the 
absence of such knowledge connected with the experience of 
birth, death, etc. which are caused by the connection of the 
jiva with the elements in the state of Sarnsára. 


Here again a comparative study of the various commen- 
taries reveals that among all the commentators the language 
and style of Nimbarka are more archaic and free from all 
controversies. 


Sutra 2.3.31: nityopalabdhy anupalabdhi prasango’nyatara 
niyomo vā'nyathā. 


This is the last sütra of the present adhikarana. 


Nimbarka takes the sütra as rejecting the doctrine of an 
all-pervasive soul. We have no reason to assume that he has 
here Šarnkara in mind because in BS 2.3.49 as we have noted 
above, Nimbarka identifies the upholders of the 
atmavibhuvada as the followers of Kapila. Besides here he is 
completely unaware of the pratibirnbavāda, that is developed 
under this sütra by Samkara. The argument he brings 
against the sarvagatātmavāda is, that if the soul is all- 
pervasive by nature, it would mean that both perception and 
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non-perception as well as bondage and release are eternal5!, 
This criticism ofthe all-pervasiveness ofthe soul by Nimbàrka 
does not warrant any knowledge of Sarhkara at all92, þe- 
cause the precise doctrinal position of Samkara is that the 
Auman is not only all-pervasive but has knowledge as its 
essential nature. 


Sarnkara makes use of the sütra to prove the existence of 
aninternalorgan, which onthe basis ofthe differences in the 
modifications, is called by various names such as manas, 
buddhi, vijūāna or citta. According to him, if there were no 
such internal organ the result would be that the jiva would 
always be perceiving or would never perceive?3, 


Srinivasa makes use of this sütra to refute the advaita 
theory of the all-pervasive soul whose essential nature is 
jūāna?4, Rāmānuja too attacks Sarnkara's theory of 
Sarvagatva and jīūānamātratva of atman, and upholds that 
the jiva can be only anu, otherwise there will result perforce 
the perception and non-perception always together or as a 
rule there would be either perception alone always or non- 
perception alone®5. 


We may draw a few conclusions from our above study. 
Firstly, there is almost complete verbal similarity between 
Nimbarka and Samkara in their respective explanations of 
sutras 19-27 above, where Samkara considers the anutva of 
the soul as a pürvapaksa doctrine, while Nimbarka consid- 
ers such a doctrine as the siddhantaview. Secondly, Samkara 
develops, against the anutva theory of the purvapaksin, the 
vibhutva of the atman in sūtra 28 onwards. Thirdly, of all the 
extant commentaries only the Saurabha of Nimbarka shows 
complete ignorance of such a theory by any vedāntin before 
him. Fourthly, were Nimbarka aware of the ātmavibhutva 
theory of any fellow vedantin, he ought to have refuted it in 
order to uphold the anutva of the atman as done by other 
post-Samkara commentators, who accepted ātmāņutvavāda. 
Now the complete absence of any awareness of the theories 
counter to anutva of ātman puts Nimbàrka in a unique place 
among all the commentators advocating anutva of jiva. 


(d) The goal of the jiva 
To substantiate our contention that Nimbarka is a pre- 
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Samkara vedantin we shall examine a few more instances, 
among the many*6, where Sarnkara seems to consider the 
opinion of Nimbārka as that of a pūrvapaksin. One of such 
instances is their discussion on the journey of the soul to the 
ultimate goal. The third padaof the fourth adhyāyadeals with 
the fate of the soul. Sūtras 1-5 describe the path and the 
stations on the way to the ultimate goal. Nimbarka takes 
sūtras 6-1557 as forming an adhikarana, of which the first 
five state the view of the first purvapaksin (Badari) and the 
next three state that ofthe second purvapaksin(Jaimini), while 
finally the last two sütras state the siddhanta doctrine 
(Bādarāyaņa) . Satnkara, on the contrary, makes two 
adhikaranas of them. The opinion of Badari, contained in the 
f irst five sütrasofthe adhikaranais the siddhànta*8 according 
to Sarnkara while the opinion of Jaimini, contained in the 
next three sütrasisthe pūrvapaksa??. Finally Samkara makes 
aseparate adhikaranaconstituting the next two sūtras, which 
gives the doctrinal position of Badarayana. 


According to the doctrine of Bàdari as propounded by 
Nimbārka, those who worship the Kāryabrahman (the ef- 
fected Brahman) are led to the Karyabrahman®, Jaimini, the 
other purvapaksin, holds, according to Nimbarka, the view 
that the troupe of light and the rest are leading the soul to the 
Parabrahman (the highest Brahman)®!. The siddhantaview, 
according to Nimbarka is the position of Badarayana, who 
holds that the light and the rest lead to the Parabrahman 
those who do not depend on symbols, but meditate on the 
Parabrahman as well as on their own imperishable nature as 
having Brahman for their essence. Nimbarka as a true 
bhedābhedavādin is trying to reconcile whatever is redeem- 
able in his opponents (Badari and Jaimini) by accepting 
whatever has the scriptural sanction. 


Saurabha 4.3.14 The troupe of light and the rest "leads 
those who do not depend on symbols" i.e. those who meditate 
on the highest Brahman, as well as those who meditate on 
their own imperishable nature as having Brahman for its 
essence — to the highest Brahman. Why? *on account of 
fault in both ways". That is, on the view that it leads to 
Parabrahman only those who meditate on the effected Brah- 
man, the following scriptural text will come to be contradicted, 
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viz. "Having risen from the body having attained the form of 
highest light" (Chand 8.12.3). On the fixed rule, on the other 
hand, that it leads (to the Parabrahman) those only who 
meditate on the highest Brahman, the following Scriptural 
text will come to be contradicted viz. "Those who know thus 
and those who meditate on faith and penance in the forest — 
reach light" (Chand 5.10.1). Hence in accordance with the 
scriptural text: Just as the intention a man has in this world, 
so alone does he become after departing (Chand 3.14.1). "He 
whose intention is that attains that alone — this is the 
correct conclusion, the reverend Badarayana thinks". 


Here Nimbarka seems to say that the fault with his 
opponents (Badari and Jaimini) is that their respective 
doctrinal positions go against Scripture. For, Scripture 
declares that each one attains, what he has been striving for, 
when it states, "just as the intention a man has inthis world, 
so alone does he become after departing hence." (Chand 
3.14. 1). 


Significantly Nimbàrka and Šarhkara are in complete 
agreement in holding that the first eight sütras (ie. the 
opinion of Badari and Jaimini) deal with Brahman, the goal 
tobe reached, although there is a difference in their respective 
understanding of Brahman. Rāmānuja, on the contrary, 
considers these sütras as dealing primarily with the type of 
worshippers, who are led to Brahman by the path described 
in earlier sūtras. Nimbārka and Sarnkara consider Bādari as 
holding the ultimate goal to be the Karyabrahmanand Jaimini 
as holding it to be the Parabrahman. Rāmānuja, on the other 
hand, gives importance to the worshippers of the 
Karyabrahman and of the Parabrahman respectively. This 
shift of emphasis from Brahman to the worshipper of Brah- 
man by Ramanuja prompted Ghate to point out that 
Ramanuja is “out of track” here®2. But Rāmānuja appears to 
me, to re-read the sütras under the light of his own com- 
mentary on sūtra 14 "apratikalambanünnayatitibadarayana 
ubhayathāca dosāttat kratusca" (Ramànuja's version), which 
is also the siddhanta doctrine according to Ramanuja. This 
sutra speaks of those worshippers who do not depend on 
symbols. Perhaps he realized that if he considered these ten 
sūtras as forming one adhikarana as Nimbārka had done, 
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and accepted the position of Badarayana as the siddhanta 
doctrine, he had to re-interpret the eight preceding sutras in 
the light ofthe siddhanta. Therefore he cannot be considered 
to be “out of track" when he interprets the sūtras as dealing 
with the type of worshippers. One of the other alternatives 
would have been to follow the method of Sarnkara and to 
make two adhikaranas out of the ten sütras. In that case, in 
order to be more faithful to the method of interpreting the 
Brahmasütras, he had to accept the position of Badari as the 
Pürvapaksa and the position of Jaimini as the siddhanta 
doctrine. It would be ridiculous for a Brahmasūtra bhasyakara 
to do so. 


At any rate, accepting the view of Badari stated in the 
earlier sütras ofthe adhikaranato be the siddhanta doctrine, 
as done by Samkara, is really “out of track”. Sarnkara is fully 
aware that he is going against the general principle of 
interpretation within the vedànta school. For, he acknowl- 
edges that others, in accordance with the general principle 
that the earlier sütras set forth the purvapaksa view, while 
the later ones contain the siddhünta view, maintain that the 
passages about the journey ofthe soul fall within the sphere 
of higher knowledge6?. Being aware that he is going away 
from the general principle of interpretation, Samkara takes 
great pains to defend his way of interpreting the sütras. 


What had prompted Sarhkara to give up such a funda- 
mental principle? He could have changed the order of the 
sutras as Rāmānuja:does in a few instances elsewhere“. 
Sarnkara seems to have understood that these sūtras con- 
tain very fundamental doctrinal implications and that no 
*short hand” methods would help him here. For, the view of 
Bādarāyaņa contained in BS 4.3.14%5 seems to imply the 
bhedābheda doctrine. Incidentally it may be mentioned that 
there is a minor difference between the readings of this sutra 
by Nimbārka, Samkara and Ramanuja. Nimbarka reads the 
sütra...ubhayathà dosāt, while Sarkara reads that portion 
as ...ubhayathá'dosát. Rāmānuja adds a ca after ubhayathā 
in order to remove the possibility of ambiguity in the text. 
Therefore according to him the sütra must read *...ubhayathā 
cadosat.” It goes without saying that the reading ofthe sütra 
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by Nimbarka appears to be unaffected, and, besides, his 
interpretation of it is free from all polemics and prejudices. 


In his adhikarana, as also elsewhere in his commentary, 
Samkara is at pains to defend a two fold distinction of 
Brahman into a higher and a lower level, as well as a 
corresponding distinction of higher and a lower knower. The 
opinion of scholars like Ghate that such a distinction is far- 
fetched, if not unfounded$6, seems to be correct especially 
from the fact that the last sūtra of the Brahmasūtras 4.4.22 
"anāvrttih. Sabdàd anāvrttih Sabdát" refers to “the inferior 
knowers" only who are proclaimed to return no more. But, 
Sarhkara as an advaitin upholding the identity between jiva 
and Brahman, has to show that the difference between them 
is due to some sort of avidya. In that case there is no pos- 
sibility of the soul’s going to the ultimate highest Brahman, 
who is present everywhere, is within everything and is the 
self of everything. For, Sarnkara says we do not go to what is 
already reached; ordinary experience rather tells us that a 
person goes to something different from him67, Therefore an 
advaitin has to explain away all the scriptural texts, speaking 
of the soul’s going to Brahman as referring to the lower 
Brahman, distinguished by avidya$8. On the contrary, the 
bhedabhedavadin who accepts both identity and difference 
between Brahman and the jiva can uphold the going of the 
soul to the ultimate Brahman. For him, the doctrinal posi- 
tion of Badarayana at its face value is the siddhānta as is 
defended by Nimbarka. 

In his shrewd polemics on the sütra 14, Sarnkara gives 
ample evidence that here he considers his opponent as a 
bhedabhedavddin, who, accepts Brahman as the final des- 
tination of the soul in so far as “it is possessed of all kinds of 
powers. This may be compared to a child’s obtaining the 
adult state, which in reality belongs to the child’s identical 
self, but is qualified by a difference of time.” Besides, this 
purvapaksin also holds that “the works of permanent obliga- 
tion and works to be performed on special occasions are 
undertaken to the end that harm may not spring up, such 
works as are due to special desires and such as are forbid- 
den, and eschewed, in order that neither the heavenly world 
nor hell may be obtained, and those works whose fruits are 
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tobe enjoyed in the current bodily existence are exhausted by 
just that fruition. Hence, as after the death of the present 
body, there is no cause forthe origination of a new body, that 
blessed isolation which consists in the soul's abiding within 
its own nature will accomplish itself for a man acting in the 
way described above, even without the cognition of his self 
being identical with Brahman's self-all this is inadmis- 
sible®9.. A critical study of the Saurabha substantiates the 
fact that almost all these points of the criticism by Sarnkara 
of some earlier vedàntins are contained in the siddhānta of 
the Saurabha. 


(e)The role of karmas for liberation 


The attack of Sarnkara on the early Vedàntin, who gives 
importance to karmaappearsto be against the Saurabhakara, 
who teaches that the enquiry into Brahman is to be under- 
taken by the one who has studied the vedas with its six 
ancillary parts. 

He says:— 

athādhita sadangavedena karmaphalaksayāksayatva 
visayaka viveka prakaraka vākyārthajanyasarnšayāvistena 
tata eva jijūāsita dharmamimāmsāšāstrena tan ni scita 
karma tatprakāra tat phala visayaka jnanavata"0...... 

The Saurabhakara gives due weight to the study of the 
pūrvamimārnsā with its ceremonial observation on various 
occasions for special results. The controversy concerning the 
relative importance of karma and jriana has come to the fore 
with Samkara and it remains a major point of discussion and 
dispute among the later bhāsyakāras. Samkara seems to bē 
the first to hold that there is no need for a prior dharmajijūāsā 
to qualify a person for brahmajijnasa. According to him the 
only pre-requirement for any meaningful brahmajijnasa is 

the famous sadhanacatustayam, namely the discrimination 
of what is eternal and what is non-eternal, the renunciation 
of all desires to enjoy the fruit (of one's action) both here and 
hereafter, the acquirement of tranquillity and self restraint, 
and lastly, the intense desire for final release?!. 

In Saurabha 4.1.16 Nimbarka asserts that works of 
permanent obligations and duties of special occasions are to 
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be undertaken even after the attainment of knowledge. Says 
he 


vidyayā'gnihotradānatapa üàdinàm svāsramakarmaņārh 
mor Sanka nāsti, vidyāposakatvād anustheyāny eva. 
, oe. - ( - 
uunadi srutau tesam vidyotpadakatvam darsanāt. 


In his commentary on BS 3.4.32-35 Nimbarka considers 
Ihat such duties are to be performed by every one, even by 
the vidvdn because such righteous deeds are helpful in 
overcoming sins. 


Srinivasa, Nimbarka’s commentator, clarifies the doctrinal 
position of Nimbarka, by raising a doubt whether the daily 
and occasional duties like the Agnihotra, etc. are to be per- 
formed by a knower or not. He comes to the conclusion that 
these daily and occasional duties incumbent on one's own 
stage of life are to be performed by a knower as long as life 
lasts72. In Saurabha 4.1.15 Nimbārka established on the 
basis of Chand 6.14.2 that on the attainment of vidya, only 
the previous apravrttaphala papapunya perish, and that the 

salvation arises only after the fall of the body. Clarifying this 
point further, Srinivasa, the commentator on the Saurabha 
says, "the former good and bad deeds, the effects of which 
have not begun yet, alone perish through knowledge, but not 
those the effects of which have already begun?3. According 
to Nimbarka the knower destroys the good and evil deeds, the 
effect of which have already begun by “fruition” (bhoga), and 
attains Brahman"74. In Saurabha 3.3.27 Nimbarka upholds 
that at the time of the departure from the body, the soul 
completely abandons its merits and demerits. The reason 
why he forwards such a doctrinal view is that after the 
separation from the body there is no more any bhoga 
(experience) because this soul has completely abandoned its 
merits and demerits at death. Therefore there is no more any 
experience to be undergone. The decay of works actually take 
place at the time of the soul's departure from the body 
although it is recorded to take place after the soul crosses the 
river Viraja in Kaus 1.3.4 75, 

Here Nimbarka seems to say that asariratva (absence of 
the body) implies karmābhāva, (absence of karma) because 
it, in turn, implies bhogabhava (absence of experence). In 
this context it must be pointed out that according to Samkara 
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karma can be destroyed by jnana only. Therefore according 
to him the only criterion for karmābhāva is that there is 
jūānabhāva. Thus in 4.3.14 of his bhdsya he rejects the 
position of Nimbarka in order to uphold his own theory of 
Jūāna as the only means of liberation’®. 


(D Sarnkara refutes bhedābhedavāda 


1. The last portion ofthe criticism of Samkara in BS4.3.14 
referred to above, about the nature of the final salvation, 
again, appears to be against the doctrine ofthe Saurabhakāra. 
According to the Saurabhakara there is a natural difference 
and non-difference (svābhāvika bhedabheda) between jiva 
and Brahman, both during the earthly existence and in the 
state of liberation77. The jiva, which is by nature atomic in 
size, is in liberation similar to Brahman?$8, although unlike 
Brahman, who is all-pervasive, it cannot ever be the lord of 
all, the sentient and the non-sentient, nor be their creator, 
supporter and destroyer?9. In liberation aecording to 
Nimbarka, the soul does not lose its identity. In fact, having 
attained the highest, it becomes manifest in its own natural 
form89 in accordance with Chandogya 8.12.3 "pararn jyotir 
upasampadya svena rūpeņābhinispadyate”. Samkara is 
aware that elsewhere also this Chāndogya text is used by the 
bhedābhedavādin in his support8!, This text supports the 
view that in moksa the jiva retains its own real nature, 
thereby also retaining its individuality. According to the 
Saurabhakāra moksa means a full development of one's own 
individuality82. It is an experience in which the jiva realizes 
that it is both one with, and at the same time, different from 
Brahman. Says Nimbàrka: muktah parasmād ātmānam 
bhāgāvirodhinā'vibhāgenānubhavati. tattuasya tadanim 
aparoksato drstatvāt $astrasyadpy evam drştatvāt83. 


2. In fact the real attack on the bhedabheda philosophy 
of Nimbarka by Sarhkara is on what the former establishes 
under BS 3.2.2784 and BS 3.2.2885, The exposition of these 
sutras by Nimbarka are unique among the 
bhedábhedavadins86. He considers these sütras as estab- 
lishing the siddhānta doctrine. In the bhāsya on BS 3.2.27 
Nimbarka comments. “The view that the mürta (corporeal) or 
the amürta (incorporeal) are never negated by Scripture is 
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being comfirmed here. The universe (vigwam), consisting of 
the mürta and the amürta abides in its own cause viz. Brah- 
man, in a relation of bhiņābhina (difference-non-difference), 
on account of the designation of both bheda (difference) and 
abheda (non-difference), like the case ofthe serpent (ahi) and 
the coil (kundala). 


Nimbārka being a satkāryavādin takes the example of 
ahikundala as an expression of satkaryavada (doctrine of 
the pre-existence of the effect in the cause). The serpent (ahi) 
is the material cause of the coil (kuņdala), while the coil. itself 
is an effect. The example of ahikundala also substantiates 
the doctrinal position of Nimbarka that there is a relation of 
"part and whole" between the soul and Brahman. In fact 
there is a bhedābheda relation between the cause i.e. the 
whole (here the serpent) and the effect, i.e. the part (here the 
coil). Thus the drstānta of ahikundalavat substantiates the 
bhedabheda relation between Brahman (the cause) and the 
universe (the effect). Just asthe serpent isindependent while 
the coil is dependent on the serpent, so also this corporeal 
and incorporeal universe is dependent on Brahman, the 
cause, in a relation of difference and non-difference between 
them. 


Nimbarka makes use of the next sütra (2.3.28) 
*praküsasrayavad và tejastvāt” to explain the bhedābheda 
relation of Brahman and the soul in terms of substratum and 
its attributes. He explains: "There is such a relation of 
(bhedābheda) between the jiva and the Purusottama as well, 
on account of the designation of both — asbetweenlight and 
its substratum (prabha tadvatoriva). Hence it is not to be 
supposed that there is an absolute difference (kevala bheda) 
between the two on the ground of the aphorism” Ato’nantena 
(hence with infinite) (BS 3.2.26). This is the sense87. 


While in Saurabha 3.2.27 Nimbarka denied absolute 
identity between the cause (Brahman) and the effect here in 
3.2.28 he denies absolute difference between them. In his 
brief explanation here he points out that just as there is a 
difference between the snake and its coil or the sun and its 
rays on the one hand, there is also an equal non-difference 
between them on the other hand. Nimbarka establishes his 
doctrine of bhedābheda on solid scriptural foundation88, 
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This doctrinal position of Nimbarka is considered to be 
that of a purvapaksin by Sarnkara, Bhāskara, Vācaspati 
Mišra and Rāmānuja, in their respective bhāsyas on sūtras 
3.2.27-29. Sankara considers the examples of ahikuņdala 
and prakdsdsraya as supporting the identity of Brahman 
and the world. According to him only identity is essential 
while the difference is due to maya. After giving a set of 
scriptural passages supporting difference and identity be- 
tween Brahman andjiva he points out in his bhāsyaon sūtra 
912.07: 


„tatrevam ubhaya vyapadese sati yady abheda 
evuikan tatogrhyate bhedavyapadeso niralambana eva 
syāt. ata ubhaya vyapadesa daršanād ahikundalavad 
atra tattvam bhavitum arhati. yathāhir ityabhedah 
kuņdālā bhogaprārnsutvādīnīti tu bheda evam ihapiti. 


Here he acknowledges that both abheda and bheda are 
equally vouched for by Scripture. Therefore he considers the 
relation between the highest self and the soul as analogous 
to that of ahikundala. Viewed as a whole, the snake is one, 
non-different, while an element of difference appears if we 
view it with regard to its coil, hood, erect posture etc. He has 
similar explanation for siitra 3.2.28, where he states: 


athavā prakasasrayavad etat pratipattavyam. yatha 
prakāšah sávitras tadásrayas ca savitā nātyanta 
bhinnāv ubhayor api tejastvāvišesāt. atha ca 
bhedāvyapadešabhājau bhavata evam ihapiti. 


Here he points out that although there cannot be an 
absolute difference between the sun and its rays since both 
consist of fire, yet they can be spoken of as different. 
Similarly he considers the relation between Brahman and 
the jiva as one of identity and difference. 


An advaitin cannot give any better interpretation than 
what Samkara has done, for these sütras positively state a 
distinction between the snake and its coil and the ray and its 
substratum. Sarhkara, in all fairness, does not twist the 
sütra nor does he attack Nimbarka under these two sutras, 
but under the next sūtra (BS 3.2.29) pürvavadvàa&? where he 
also draws the attention of the bhedābhedavādin to certain 
implications of his doctrine, and points out that the relation 
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between Brahman and the world must be interpreted in the 
way he has done under BS 2.2.25. 


According to him: 


“If the bondage of the soul is due to nescience only, final 
release is possible. But if the soul is really and truly bound 
— whether the soul be considered as a certain condition 
or state of the highest self as suggested in sütra 27 or as 
a part of the highest self as suggested in sūtra 28— its real 
bondage cannot be done away with, and thus the scrip- 
tural doctrine of final release becomes absurd — Nor, 
finally can it be said that sruti equally teaches difference 
and non-difference. For, non-difference only is what it 
aims at establishing, while, when engaged in setting forth 
something else, it merely refers to difference as something 
known from other sources of knowledge (viz. perception, 
etc.)90. 


Thus, as a matter of fact, Samkara considers what is 
stated under the sūtras 27 and 28 as purvapaksa and the 
real siddhānta view contained in sutra 259! above is reaf- 
firmed in sütra 29. Under sütra 25, Sarhkara has explained 
how Brahman appears dual through the limiting adjunct of 
meditation and so on, although Brahman is really one 
without a second. The distinction is made just for the sake 
of meditation. There is no real difference between Brahman 
and jiva, just as the rays of the sun appear crooked, straight 
and so on, in accordance with the shape and the position of 
the fingers and the like through which they are passing, but 
the real sun remains what it really is. 


Nimbarka considers the sūtra 29 above as referring to 
sütra 2.1.25 krtsna prasaktir niravayavatva Sabdakopo và 
wherein objections like the consequence of the entire trans- 
formation of Brahman and its having parts etc. have been 
refuted. He is also unaware that Sarnkara refutes his 
bhedābheda doctrine under BS 3.2.29. In the same way it is 
not known to the Saurabhakara that Sarhkara considers 
sütra 3.2.29 as referring to sütra 3.2.25. Similarly it is sig- 
nificant that the Saurabhakara is completely unaware of the 
advaitic interpretation of sütra 3.2.25 by  Samkara. 
Nimbarka’s interpretation of BS 3.2.25 is very primitive, if 
not naive, for he says: “Just as there is manifestation of the 
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sun, fire and the like through the repetition of the means 
resorted to by those who long for them, so there is *non- 
difference" in the case of Brahman too, i.e., there is mani- 
festation of Brahman. The sense is that the direct vision of 
Brahman results from the repetition of the Šadhanās or the 
means consisting in perfect meditation". 


Incidentally, it may be noted here that Ramanuja and 
Bhaskara show clear influence of Samkara in their respec- 
tive commentaries on these sutras. This is evident from a 
comparative study oftheir bhasyason sütra3.2.25. But there 
is no such influence on Nimbarka. Ramanuja too considers 
BS3.2.2792 as constituting a pürvapaksa view regarding the 
relation between the non-sentient (i.e. acit) and Brahman 
andinterpretsit to meanthat the non-sentient is a particular 
state (sarhsthanavisesa) of Brahman, just as the coil is of the 
serpent. He considers sūtra 3.2.28 as criticizing the preced- 
ing view by pointing out that if the non-sentient world be a 
state of Brahman, as the coil is of the snake, then the world 
will become non-different from Brahman, since the coil is 
nothing but the snake itself. This second views is also a 
pürvapaksa view, which regards the relation between the 
non-sentient world and Brahman as the relation between the 
rays and the sun. It considers that the world is a form (rüpa) 
of Brahman and is different from Brahman. 


Ramanuja, like Sarhkara, considers sūtra3.2.29 pürvavad 
và as stating the correct conclusion. He points out that the 
purvapaksa views taught in the previous two sütras impli- 
cate Brahman as partaking of the faults of the non-sentient 
world. Nor is Ramanuja in favour of considering Brahman as 
a mere abstract generic character because the teachings of 
Sruti and smrti are against it. Therefore, the right view, 
according to him, is that the non-sentient matter stands to 
Brahman in the same relation as the one previously proved 
with regard to the individual soul in sütra 2.3.42 (amso 
nānāvyapadesād anyatha cāpi dāsakitavāditvam adhiyata 
eke) and 2.3.45 (prakāšādivat tu naivam parah) namely, a 
relation between attributes and substance. The conclusion 
is that just as the individual soul is a part as well as an 
attribute of Brahman, and as such different from him, the 
insentient matter is also on the one hand, both a part and an 
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attribute of Brahman, and, on the other hand, is different 
from him?3. 


Thus both Sarnkara and Ramanujareject the bhedabheda 
doctrine of Nimbarka on different grounds. On the contrary, 
Nimbārka is unaware ofthe doctrines of Sarnkara, Rāmānuja, 
etc. and of the logical refinements of their language, the 
philosophical implications of their argument, the subtleties 
of their expressions and the accurateness of their ideas, not 
only in their mutual disputes, but even against the 
bhedabhedavada itself, which Nimbàrka upholds as the 
essence of the Vedanta philosophy. If Nimbarka had been a 
post-Samkara, and much more a post-Ramanuja, originator 
of a system or school he should have taken these factors into 
account. 


(g) The Gayatri 


, I may briefly point out a few more instances where 
Samkara considers as the purvapaksa the doctrinal posi- 
tions that are held by Nimbarka. In his bhāsya on BS 
1.1.259^ *chando'bhidhānān neti cen na tathā 
ceto'rpaņanigadāt tathā hi darsanam”, Sarnkara points out 
in his alternate interpretation that another commentator is 
of the opinion that Gāyatri directly denotes Brahman on 
account of the eguality of number. For just as the Gāyatri 
metre has four feet consisting of six syllables each, so 
Brahman also has four feet. Here Samkara seems to explain 
what Nimbārka in his unique style states briefly. Incidentally 
it must be pointed out that Srinivasa gives two interpreta- 
tions of the sütra. They appear to be a summation of the two 
interpretations given by Samkara, one of which agrees with 
that of Nimbarka. 


(h) The reality of jiva : 

Another instance where Samkara shows his awareness of 
an earlier vedantin, whose views are identical to that of 
Nimbarka is in BS 1.3.19 when he states apare tu vadinah 
pāramārthikam eva jivam rüpam iti manyante asmadiyas 
cakecit. It is to be noted that Nimbarka accepts the reality of 
the individual soul both in bondage and in liberation. Under 
this sutra, Samkara takes pains to explain his position at 
length against some fellow vedantin and asserts that the jiva 
as such does not have any reality; it is real only in so far as 
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it is identical with Brahman. Here he makes his usual 
remark that wherever a difference between jiva and Brahman 
is denoted by the Sutrakara, he does not mean a difference 
in reality, but only wants to remove all the false popular 
notions due to which people attribute the limited nature of 
jivato Brahman (vide Sāmkarabhāsya 1 3.19). Significantly, 

by such a remark Sarnkara betrays his consciousness of the 
fact that the Sūtrakāra, as well as some earlier Vedāntins, 

refer here to a difference between the jiva and Brahman. 


(i) The agentship of jiva 

In Saurabha 2.3.39 Nimbarka accepts the svabhavika 
kartriva of the individual self. According to Nimbarka the 
main thrust of the sütras 2.3.32-39 is to establish the 
svābhāvika kartrtva of the jiva. Therefore he interprets sūtra 
2.3.39 yathā ca taksa ubhayathā?5 in a straight forward 
manner, and asserts, against the Samichyas, that the soul is 
an active agent and has the freedom to be active or not. Here 
is what he had to say: 


ātmecchayā yathā taksa (tatha) karoti na karotity 
ubhayathā vyavasthā sidhyati, buddheh kartrtve 
icchā'bhāvād vyavasthā'bhāvah. 


Sarhkara denies the svābhāvikakartrtva of the soul when 
he says: yad uktam sāstrārthavatvādibhir hetubhih 
svābhāvikam atmanah kartrtvam iti tan na... He goes back to 
the previous seven sūtras and refutes all that he seemed to 
have accepted there. His conclusion is that kartrtva is only 
a super imposition on the soul due to its connection with the 
limiting adjuncts. Ghate?6 rightly points out that the sūtra 
cannot at all mean what Sarhkara wants it to. First of all, the 
particle, 'ca' in the sūtra goes against him. Even Sarhkara is 
aware ofit; therefore he has to say "tvarthamcayam pathitah”. 
Secondly, the example of the taksa (the carpenter) in a 
straightforward way establishes the kartrtva of the self, 
rather than a superimposed agentship. Ghate is right in 
pointing out that Sarnkara has failed to substantiate his own 
theory of a superimposed agentship of the jiva, for the 
carpenter is, as a matter of fact, active through his body too, 
as much as the tools, because the tools cannot act at all, 
unless the body does. 
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Significantly the Samkhyas do not accept any real 
agentship of the jiva. They attribute it to the medium of 
buddhi, which Nimbarka rejects here and establishes the 
natural agentship of the jiva. Therefore the studied attempt 
of Samkara to deny the agentship of the jiva seems to be 
against thé position of Nimbarka. 


(j) Ubhayalingatva of Brahman 

Similarly, Sainkara criticizes under sūtra 3.2.11 (na 
sthānato'pi parasyobhaya lingam sarvatra hi) the doctrine of 
a purvapaksin who in conformity with the scriptural pas- 
sages, ascribes a double character to Brahman. That 
purvapaksin appears to be Nimbarka, who accepts such a 
doctrine97. 


(k) Dreams 


I may also point out the discussion on dreams and dream 
objects under BS3.2.1-6 as anotherinstance where Samkara 
seems to consider Nimbarka as the purvapaksin. Here the 
siddhanta doctrine according to Nimbarka is that the dream 
objects are real and are created by the Lord. A critical perusal 
of the bhdsya of Sarnkara on these sütras gives the im- 
pression that his pūrvapaksin is Nimbārka, because what 
Nimbàrka considers as the siddhanta is taken as the 
pürvapaksa view by Samkara. According to Samkara the 
siddhanta is that the dream and the dream objects are 
illusory, yet they may indicate real objects or future hap- 
penings. They are in fact created by the individual soul itself 
and not by the Paramātman (as alleged by the purvapaksin), 
even though the Paramatman is active as the controller ofthe 
souls even in dream state. 


, Interestingly Bhaskara, the “unbelieving disciple" of 
Samkara accuses him here of both deluding the people by 
teaching the objects of waking state as illusory and misin- 
terpreting the sūtrakāra?8. Ramanuja, who accepts a view 
very similar to that of Nimbarka, on the contrary, inter- 
changes the order of the sütras (from the order given by 
Nimbarka and Samkara). Therefore there is no need for 
Ramanuja to attack Samkara as done by Bhaskara. He also 
takes into consideration the arguments advanced by Samkara 
and attempts a refutation of Sarnkara. According to him the 
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texts like "there are no chariots etc." mean only that in a 
dream there are no chariots and horses to be perceived by 
any other person but the dreamer. The supreme person 
creates these dream objects only to be perceived by the 
dreamer and that too for a certain limited time only. There- 
fore these dream objects are called wonderful. The creation 
of such wonderful things is possible for the supreme person, 
who can immediately realize all his wishes99, 


(I) The departure of the jiva 


Let us examine another instance, a comparative study of 
which may throw some more light on the chronology of the 
various commentaries themselves. The instance is the de- 
scription of the successive steps by which the soul passes 
out of the body. It is contained in BS 4.2.1 ff. Nimbàrka and 
Samkara agree that sūtra4.2.1 “vanmanasidarsanacchabddc 
ca” alludes to Chāndogya 6.8.6 “When a man departs from 
hence his speech merges in his mind, his mind in his breath, 
his breath in fire, fire in the highest deity” 100, 


Nimbarka accepts the merging of the organ of speech in 
the mind, because, besides the scriptural declaration it is 
found that the function of the mind continues even when the 
organ of speech has ceased to function. He says in Saurabha 
4.2.1: vanmanasisampadyate (Chand 6.8.6) itivdg-indriyasya 
manasi samyogarüpa!0! sampattir ucyate. Vāg-indriye 
uparate’pi manahpravrttidarsanāt vàfimanasi sampadyate 
(Chand 6.8.6) iti Sabddc ca. 


Significantly this view of Nimbarka corresponds to the 
purvapaksa view as enunciated by Samkara. In the begin- 
ning of his bhāsya on this sūtra, Sarhkara poses a doubt 
whether the sutra means to say that speech itself, together 
with its function, is merged into the mind, or only the 
function of speech. According to him the pürvapaksin 
maintains that speech itself is merged in the mind. For, this 
is the only explanation that is in agreement with the direct 
statement of the scripture, while the other alternative com- 
pels us to have recourse to an implied meaning. Now, 
wherever direct enunciation and implied meaning are in 
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conflict, the preference has to be given to the former and we 

therefore maintain that speech itself is merged in the mind. 

tatra vàg eva tavan manasi sampadyata iti praptam 

tathā hi — “srutir anugrhita bhavati. itarathā laksaņā 

syāt. sruti laksaņāvišaye ca srutir nyāyyā na laksaņā. 
tasmadvaca evayam manasi pralaya iti.... 

Thus Sarhkara in fact presents the purvapaksin more 
systematically and forcefully than the purvapaksin probably 
could do. Samkara maintains that the attitude of his 
pürvapaksin here is rather puerile. Although the sutra 
speaks of the merging of the speech in the mind, Samkara 
points out that this sütra must be interpreted in the light of 
the entire pada. Basing himself on sutra 4.2.16 avibhago 
vacanat, he emphatically asserts that only the function of 
speech is merged in the mind, because the present sütra 
means only the mere cessation of the function of speech102, 
Moreover if the intention of the present sūtra was to express 
absorption of the organ of speech itself, there would be non- 
division in all the cases. And, therefore, for what reason 
should "non-division" be specifically stated in another case 
in sutra 16? 

Samkara offers a basic metaphysical argument in his 
support. The organ of speech cannot be absorbed into the 
mind because the mind is not the causal substance of the 
organ of speech. He says: 


yasya hi yata utpattis tasya tatra pralayo nyāyyo 
mrdiva sarávasya. naca manaso vāgutpadyata iti kiricana 
pramdnam asti. vrtty udbhavabhibhavau tvaprakrti 
samāsrayāvapi drsyete.... 

On the other hand, functions originate and are retracted 
even where they do not inhere in causal substance, for 
example the function of fire, which is of the nature of heat, 
springs from fuel, which is of the nature of earth and is 
extinguishable in water (parthivebhyo hindhanebhyas 
taijasy-dgner-vritir-udbhavaty apsu copašāmyati). 

Since Sankara is fully aware that the scripture clearly 
states that the speech is merged in the mind, he asserts that 
the scriptural statement can be reconciled with his own 
interpretation in so far as the function and the thing to which 
the function belongs are viewed as non-different!93. Perhaps 
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such a clear cut distinction of the function and the thing to 
which the function belongs is a refinement of the vague 
distinction that Nimbarka makes between the vāgindriya 
(organ of speech) which merges into the mind and manah 
pravrtti(the function of the mind) which continues to exist 104. 


A post- -Sarhkara commentator normally should take into 
account these arguments and corrections made by Sarnkara. 
This is precisely what is done by Srinivasa, the follower of 
Nimbarka. He on the one hand, makes a strong defence of 
Nimbarka and stresses that the merging of speech in the 
mind is a matter of scriptural declaration, and on the other 
hand, finds himself weak before Samkara’s argument, so 
much so he modifies his own position!05, According to him 
the word sampatti (merging) means only a mere connection 
and no absorption. (Sampattir iha samyogarūpā jneya, natu 
layarüpá)!06. He accepts the argument of Sarhkara that the 
mind is not the material cause of speech. Therefore a real 
absorption of speech into the mind is not possible at al1107, 


Ramanuja, on the contrary, considers the doctrinal posi- 
tion of Samkara as the purvapaksa. Although he does not 
name the opponent, his allegation that according to the 
opponent the function of speech alone is merged in mind 
because the mind is not the causal substance of speech108, 
fairly shows that his opponent is Sarnkara. Rāmānuja 
rejects the view of the opponent with a bold statement that 
when the function of speech comes to an end, there is no 
other means of knowledge to assure us that the function only 
has come to an end and that the organ itself continues to 
have an independent existence!09, 


In the subsequent sütras also Sarhkara clearly follows his 
known stand, namely, that it is only the function of the 
various organs that merges and not the organs themselves. 


Sarnkara’s bhāsya on BS 4.2.3 gives the impression that 
he has read Nimbārka. It seems that it is the doctrinal 
position of Nimbarka that he considered as the pürvapaksa 
view. Samkara acknowledges that the position of the 
purvapaksin agrees with the scriptural declaration. He, as is 
his normal practice, reinforces, in all fairness, the position of 
the pūrvapaksin with a "tathahi" statement. He says: 
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tathahiannamayam hi somya mana apomayah pranah 
(Chand 6.5.4) ity annayoni mana amananty abyonim ca 
pranam. “apas cānnam asrjanta” (Chand 6.3.4) iti 
$ruteh)!!1 
Through these clarifications and more adeģuate scrip- 
Lural texts Samkara presents his pūrvapaksin in a stronger 
position than the pürvapaksin actually could present him- 
self. Samkara's own siddhanta view is that the mind, after 
having absorbed the functions of the outer senses within 
itself, is merged in breath only, in so far as the function of the 
mind is merged in the function of breath!!2, He outrightly 
rejects any real merging of mind as such in breath, because 
he insists that the breath cannot be the causal substance of 
the mind. 


It is Ramanuja who replies to Samkara. He explains: 


tat sarvendriya samyuktam manah prane sampadyate 
pranena samyujyate. . na mano vrtti mātram... 
manahprandyor annenddbhiscdpy dyanamucyate na 
tatprakrtitvam, ahamkāri katvān manasa ākāsa vikāratvāc 
ca pranasya, prāņasabdenāpām laksaņā ca syāt!13, 
Thus according to Rāmānuja the scriptural declaration 
that “mind is made of food" and “breath is made of water" 
means only that the mind and the breath are nourished and 
sustained by food and water, and not that these latter are the 
causal substances of the former respectively. He points out 
that it is impossible for food and water to be their causal 
substances because the mind consists of ahamkara and 
breath is a modification of ether and other elements. 


In the next sutra 4.2.4 so'dhyakse tadupagamadibhyah 
Nimbarka follows the scripture faithfully. According to him 
the prana united with the individual soul is finally merged in 
lire. Such a doctrine is supported by the scripturel!4, and is 
alluded to in the first sūtra of the present pāda!15, 


Samkara considers a position, identical to the conclusion 
of Nimbarka! 16 as that of the pürvapaksin, who on the basis 
of scripture again upholds that the prāņa (the vital breath) 
is merged in fire (tejasi). Here Sarkara is aware that the 
scripture asserts the merging of prana in fire and therefore 
there is no room for doubt. According to Samkara: 
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idam idanim prāņas tejasityatra cintyate — kim yatha 
Sruti pranasya tejasy eva vrtty upasamharah kim và 
dehendriya panjarddhyakse jiva iti. tatra sruter 
anatisankyatvāt prāņasya tejasy eva sampattih syāt, 
asrutakalpanāya anyānyatvād iti evam prapte...117 


Thus according to Sarnkara the prāna under discussion 
persists in the adhyaksa, i.e., the vijnanatman, because there 
are scriptural statements supporting the going of the prana 
towards him. He points out that we have to make this 
addition because the soul is the chief agent in the process of 
departure. 


On the one hand Nimbarka seems to be unaware of the 
reasons advanced by Sarnkara in support of the sütra and, 
on the other hand, Srinivasa seems to be fully aware of them. 
Although he accepts much of what Sarhkara says here, his 
final conclusion is that of Nimbārka namely that there is the 
merging of prāņa and not merely the functionof prāņa as held 
by Sarhkara. It must also be pointed out that he is here 
unaware of the beautiful simile presented by Ramanuja to 
illustrate the merging of the prana with fire, namely, that in 
ordinary talk we say Yamuna is flowing towards the sea, 
although in reality it is the Yamuna joined with the Ganga 
that flows to the sea!!8, 


In sutra5, bhutesutacchruteh, the discussion is about the 
final union of this prana which is united with the jiva, taking 
place with the ultimate elements. Nimbarka brings Brh 4.4.5 
in bis support. Says he: 


sācajīva sarnyuktasya tejah sahitesu bhütesu bhavati. 
Prthivimayah āpomayo vdyumayah ākāsamayas 
tejomayah (Brh 4.4.5) iti samcarato jivasya 
sarvabhūtamayatva šravanāt. 


Samkara on the contrary, reserves the Brh 4.4.5 text for 
the next sūtra. Here he sticks to the original Chandogya 
4.8.6 with which the discussion commenced in the first 
sutra. He uses a beautiful simile to illustrate the union of 
Prāna-jiva with the elements. He says, “of a man who first 
travels from Srughna to Mathura and from Mathura to 
Pataliputra we may say in shortthat he travels from Srughna 
to Pataliputra”!!9, 
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The philosophical outlook of the commentator deter- 
mines his approach towards the sutras 6-11. On the whole 
Nimbarka appears to be completely unaware of the special 
twist that Samkara gives to the sutras 6-11. We leave aside 
these sutras and come to sütra 12, which reads pratisedhad 
itt cen na sárirat spast^ hy ekesGm. Nimbarka considers this 
sütra as one, the first part of which states an objection, which 
is replied to in the second part. On the basis of Brh 4.4.6 
“athakamayamano yo'kamo niskāma āptakāma ātmakāmo 
na tasya prana utkramanti" the sūtra itself contains a prima 
Jacie objection, denying the departure of the sense organs of 
à knower from the body. The reply of Nimbarka!29 is that 
there is no such contradiction, since it is only a denial of the 
departure of the sense organs from the embodied soul that 
is the topic of discussion. It is clear from the reading of the 
text according to another branch of vedic tradition, viz. “from 
him the vital breath does not depart. (Sat Br 14.7.2.8). 
Therefore it can be concluded that scripture denied the 
departure of the sense organs from the embodied soul!2!, 


Samkara breaks the sutra into two and considers the first 
part consisting of pratisedhāt...sarīrāt as the pürvapaksa 
and the second part as the siddhanta. Thus by dividing the 
sutra into two, he arrives ata conclusion, which is exactly the 
opposite to that of Nimbarka. Here again Samkara considers 
a doctrine identical to that of Nimbarka as the purvapaksa. 
In sutra 7 above, Samkara has already made a distinction 
between relative and absolute immortality, resulting from 
lower and higher knowledge respectively. He considers sūtra 
12-1412? as referring to the higher knower. 


Sarhkara firmly asserts that Brh 4.4.6 denies the depar- 
ture of the prandh out of the body of the higher knower. He 
puts into the mouth of the pürvapaksin a statement to the 
effect that the passage quoted does not deny the departure 
ofthe pranahfrom the body but from the embodied soul. This 
is precisely the doctrine of Nimbarka. Samkara explains it 
better than Nimbarka. Samkara explains that the Brh. text 
quoted does not deny the departure of the pranah from the 
body but from the embodied soul is known from the fact that 
in another šākhā we have not the genitive case (sasthi) tasya 
(his), but the ablative case (paūcami) tasmāt, * (from him) the 
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prāņāh do not depart”. For, the genitive case which ex- 
presses only a relation in general, is determined towards 
some specialrelation by the ablative case met within another 
šākhā. And as the embodied soul, which has a claim as the 
exaltation and the bliss is the chief topic of the adhikarana 
we construe the words tasmat to mean “not from the body” 
but “from the embodied soul". The sense, therefore, is that 
from that soul when about to depart the pranas do not de- 
part, but remain with it. The soul of him who dies therefore 
passes out of the body together with the pranah!?3. 


Samkara rejects this doctrine of the purvapaksin based 
precisely on the Madhyandina recension, in the second part 
of the sütra!?4, He takes sūtras 12-14 as referring to the 
higher knowers of Brahman and arrives at an exactly opposite 
conclusion to that of Nimbarka. He explains the various šruti 
passages!25 as denying the departure of him who knows and 
as establishing the same for him who does not know. He 
accepts that the main subject in the passage he quotes in his 
defence is the jiva, yet he tries to find his way out by asserting 
that the embodied soul and the body have been viewed as non- 
different !26, According to Sarnkara those who meditate on 
the qualified Brahman go out of their bodies and travel 
through the path of gods. Samkara concludes that for a 
higher knower there is not even the question of possibility of 
the departure because the higher knower has become the 
self of the omnipresent Brahman!?7, 


Like Samkara, Srinivasa too begins his bhāsya with a 
reference to sūtra 7 of the pada. Perhaps in the light of 
Sarnkara's criticism of the doctrine of Nimbārka, Srinivasa 
reinforces the arguments of his guru with more scriptural 
supports. Here is what he has to say: 


„Sarirādayamukkrāntipratisedho na bhavati 'atha' 
kāmayamānaly iti prakrtam sāriram tacchabdena 
parāmrsya “na tasyaprāņā utkrāmanti” ty anena vākyena 
sārirājjīvāt tesām utkrantih pratisidhyate. tasyeti sasthyā 
prāņasarnbandhitvenāprakrtasya nirdešabhāvāt!28 
Thus according to Srinivāsa, the denial of the departure 

that Brh 4.4.6 seems to indicate, as opined by Samkara, is 
not a denial of the departure of the soul from the body. He 
points out that having referred to the embodied soul, the 
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topic of discussion by the word "him" in the text “now he who 
does not desire", the text goes on to deny the departure of 
(hose sense organs "from the embodied soul” by the clause 
"his sense organs do not go out". Here the sixth case tasya 
does not refer to the body, which is not mentioned before as 
connected with the sense organs. What is in fact denied in 
Brh 4.4.2. and Brh 4.4.4 is only the departure of the sense 
organs ofthe jiva in the state of the transmigratory existence 
in order that there may be the origin of a new body. Further, 
à separation from the material body does not mean a 
separation from the sense organs. That means the sense 
organs accompany him as he proceeds through the path of 
gods until he attains Brahman. Hence, he asserts against 
Samkara that what is in fact denied in the reading of some 
branches is the explicit denial of the separation of the sense 
organs129, 


Ramanuja!30, on the other hand, following the interpre- 
tation of Nimbarka, and drawing support for his own doctri- 
nal tenet even from the same scriptural text on which 
Samkara depended for his doctrine faces the criticism of 
Samkara. According to him the first part of the sūtras denies 
precisely the view of Samkara (he does not name Samkara, 
but his doctrine), who bases his arguments on Brh 3.2.10- 
11, containing the discussion between Arthabhaga and 
Yajnavalkya. Ramanuja successfully argues that these texts 
deny only the moving away of the pranah from the embodied 
individual soul, and not from the body. In his lengthy 
bhasya, he further denies that the scriptural passages, 
quoted by his pürvapaksin (i.e. Samkara) from the discus- 
sion of Arthabhaga, deal with the knowledge of Brahman as 
presumed by Samkara. 


Thus, the detailed polemics of Sarnkara, Srinivasa and 
above all Ramanuja make it amply clear that Nimbarka alone 
is unaware of the issues they have raised in the discussion. 
It also makes it evident that the Saurabha is one of the pre- 
Samkara vrttis on the Brahmasutras. It must also be pointed 
out that, although there is similarity in the doctrinal position 
of Nimbarka and Ramanuja in this section of the pdda, a 
comparative study of their bhāsyas makes it very clear that 
there is no valid reason to raise the question of any kind of 
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influence of Ramanuja on Nimbarka as alleged by some 

scholars. For, it is less reasonable for Nimbarka or Srinivasa, 
ifthey were post-Ramanuja commentators, to leave aside the 
insights that Ramanuja throws while refuting the arguments 
of Samkara, especially of the question of Arthabhàga as 
referring to the possessor of true knowledge. 


Conclusion 


Our study has shown that the purvapaksinthat Sarnkara 
refutes in a number of places cannot be any other known 
vrttikāra than Nimbārka. We have also seen that in these 
instances Nimbārka could not possibly be summarizing 
Sarnkara, because if that had been the case he could not 
afford to leave aside the refinements and insights brought by 
Samkara. No post-Samkara commentator can defend his 
theory by making a mere clumsy summary of what Samkara 
presents as the pürvapaksa. Nor could he possibly begin a 
new school of thought without refuting Samkara in those 
instances. A post-Samkara founder of a school has to take 
into account the bhasya of Samkara. In fact, the aupadhika 
bhedābhedavāda of Bhaskara and the visistādvaitavāda of 
Ramanuja seem to be scholarly attempts under the influence 
of Sarnkara to re- interpret the ancient bhedabhedavada. Our 
examination of the bhasyas of Nimbarka, Sarnkara, Srinivasa 
and Ramanuja leads us to accept that Nimbarka is the 
earliest and the most ancient commentator among them. 
Furthermore, a comparative study of Kaustubha of Srinivasa 
and the Sribhásya of Ramanuja on the above siitras shows 
that the Kaustubhakara is unaware of the insights brought 
by Ramanuja as well as the answers he makes to the 
criticism of Sarnkara. 
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Chapter 5 
SRINIVASA : A POST-SAMKARA 
BHASYAKARA 


Introduction 


While discussing the pre- -Samkara nature of theSaurabha 
in the last chapter, we have pointed out that Srinivasa, the 
Kaustubhakara, seems to be influenced by Samkara in a 
number of places. This fact goes against the traditional belief 
which considers Srinivasa, regarded as the first disciple of 
Nimbārka!, to be a contemporary of Vajranabha, the great- 
grandson of Srikrsņa?. Therefore a detailed study of Srīnivāsa 
is being undertaken in this chapter. 


According to the AC his parents are Ācāryapāda and 
Lokamati?. It is also said that Srinivāsa was born and 
brought up at the hermitage of Nimbarka, who took special 
care for his education. He is also said to be the author of the 
Laghustavardjastotra, a small work consisting of 40 verses 
glorifying Nimbàrka. According to the AC, he had also written 
acommentary on the Bhagavadgita and the Upanisads?. N.D. 
Sharma attributes a few more works to Srinivasa, on the 
basis of the writings of later scholars. According to him5 
there is a reference to Srinivāsa's Khyātinirņaya and Parijata- 
Saurabhabhasya in the Setu of Sundarabhatta, to his 
Kathopanisadbhāsya in the Upanisadprakirniki of Pd. 
Manadasa and to his Rahasyaprabandha in 
Paricakalànustanamimarmsá. Since none of these works is 
extant today, their authenticity can not be verified. 
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After a careful study ofthe Vedantakaustubha some of the 
modern scholars among the followers of Nimbarka, e.g. A.P. 
Bhattacharya and Vrajavallabha? do not consider Srinivasa 
to be a contemporary of Vajranabha. They point out that 
such an early existence of Srinivasa cannot be accepted 
since he actually quotes from Dharmakirti (7th century 
A.D.). While refuting the Yogacara school of Buddhism, 
Srinivasa quotes the following passage from Viprabhiksu. He 
explains: 

uktam ca viprabhiksunapi: 

apratyaksopalambhasya narthadrstih prasiddhyati 

avibhāgo'pi buddhyātmā viparyásitadarsanaih 

grāhyagrāhaka sarhvitti bhedavan iva laksyate iti8 

Of these lines, the first is attributed to Dharmakirti by 
Madhvacarya in his Sarvadarsana Sarngraha? and the last 
two lines form the verse 354 of the second chapter called 
pratyaksapariccheda of Pramanavarttikam!°, a work uni- 
versally accepted as that of Dharmakirti. From the above 
references the identification of Viprabhiksu with Dharmakirti 
can be made with certainty!!. This Dharmakirti is said to 
have lived in 650 A.D., and is considered to be a contemporary 
of Acarya Silabhadra of Nalanda. Obviously Šrinivāsa,who 
quotes from Dharmakirti cannot be a contemporary of 
Vajranabha, as claimed by AC!2. 


1. The Vedantakaustubha is not an independent 
work 


Although modern scholars among the followers of 
Nimbarka do not consider Srinivasa to be pre-Dharmakirti 
commentator, they, nevertheless, consider him to be pre- 
Sarnkara mainly on the ground that Srinivasa does not 
refute any of the theories of Sarnkara!3. According to them 
if Srinivasa had been a post- Sarnkara bhāsyakāra he would 
have defended the caturvyūhavāda of the Vaisnavas against 
Samkaral4. 


We have to examine the problem in detail. First of all, it 
must be pointed out that as a commentary on the 
Brahmasütras, the Vedantakaustubha is not an indepen- 
dent work as such. The raison d'étre of the Kaustubha is to 
explain the Vedantaparijata Saurabha of Nimbarka. In 
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Kaustubha 1.1.1. Srinivasa himself states his objective in 
writing the Kaustubha in the following words: 


atha tu tadajnayd taduktavartmanā tadanugraha kamena 
tacchisyena maya mrdumitapado vedantakaustubhas 
tadbhavarthaprakasako vidusām upakārāya viracyate. 


Thus the primary aim of the Kaustubha is to explain the 
sense of the Vedantaparijata Saurabha. Therefore the mere 
fact that Srinivasa does not refute any of the rival schools of 
Vedanta does not mean in itself that he is unaware of them. 
Since Nimbarka does not criticize any of the rival Vedanta 
schools, it was also not within the purview of Srinivasa either 
to do so, because his main concern was only the exposition 
of the doctrine of Nimbarka. Nothing prevents him, on the 
contrary, to make use of the better insights that he finds in 
the bhāsyas of other ācāryas for the sole purpose of ex- 
plaining the doctrine of Nimbarka better. 


This being the raison d'étre of the Kaustubha we cannot 
expect its author to make a defence ofthe vyūhavāda against 
Sarnkara, because as we have already pointed out Nimbarka 
does not bother to bring in the vyūhavāda under BS 2.2.42- 
45, but he directs his energies against the Sáktas. How can 
we expect Srinivasa to go all the way out to make a defence 
of the vyūhavāda, not found in the Saurabha? Therefore 
though Srinivasa was a Vaisnavabhāsyakāra, it was not 
necessary for him to defend the vyühavada, even if he had 
been a post-Sarnkarabhāsyakāra. Besides, we have noted in 
chapter one, vyūhavāda was a doctrine of Paūcarātra 
Vaisnavism, while Nimbàrka was a Bhagavata Vaisnava. 
Those who consider Srinivasa to be a pre- -Samkara Vedantin 
appear to be led by two main assumptions. Firstly, they take 
for granted that all the references to the bhedābhedavāda 
found in the writings of Sarhkara are references to Nimbarka 
and Srinivasa. Secondly, they also seem to presume that 
Sarnkara, who appears to be aware of Nimbarka must also 
be aware of Srinivasa, who is regarded as the immediate 
disciple of Nimbarka. This second presumption is based on 
the fact that guruparamparas present Srinivasa invariably 
as the immediate disciple of Nimbarka. Thue, Srinivasa also 
claims himself to be a disciple of Nimbarka as we have seen 
above. But in the face of contrary evidences, we need not give 
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undue significance to this claim than to the claim of Nimbarka 
that his guruis Nārada!5. It means that Srīnivāsa belongs to 
the tradition of Nimbārka. It does not mean that he must be 
the immediate disciple of Nimbārka, as claimed by the 
guruparamparās written down centuries later. 


2. Is Sarnkara influenced by Srinivasa? 


Now, according to some modern followers of Nimbārka!6 
the purvapaksa that Sarnkara raises in 2.1.14 is what 
Srinivasa establishes as siddhānta in 2.1.13. They assert 
that both the letter and the spirit of the bhāsya confirm that 
Sankara is refuting Srinivasa. But our study ofthe respective 
commentaries of Nimbarka, Sarhkara and rinivāsa strongly 
shows that Srinivasa was influenced by Sarnkara rather 
than Sankara by him. Sutra 2.1.13 reads bhoktrapatter 
avibhagas cet syāl lokavat. As pointed out by Ghate, the 
difference in the interpretations of this sütra by the various 
bhāsyakāras mainly turns on the understanding of the word 
bhoktrāpatti!7, 


A comparative study of the Saurabha and the Kaustubha 
reveals that there is a deviation in the interpretation of 
Srinivasa from that of his guru. Under this sütra Nimbarka 
attempts to answer as to how there can still be a distinction 
between Brahman (the inner controller) and the jiva (the 
controlled) if Brahman is accepted as the sole 
upādānakāraņa!8, He resolves the mystery by a mere state- 
ment that in spite of there being a non-difference there is a 
difference as well between the two, as between the sea and 
the wave, or between the sun and its rays. Here are his words: 
Brahmanojagad upādānatve jivarüpena brahmana eva sukha 
duhkhabhoktrtvāpatter vedaprasiddho bhoktrniyantrvibhāgo 
na syād iti cet. avaibhāge'pi samudra tararigayoriva surva 
tat prabhayor iva tayor vibhagah syāt. 

According to Srīnivāsa, on the contrary, the primary 
objection of the opponent is that if Brahman is accepted as 
the upādānakāraņa, then there must be no distinction 
between the enjoyer and the object enjoyed. The implications 
of such an objection, according to him, is that all effects 
whatsoever being non-different from their cause the enjoyer, 
i.e. the jiva, will become the object enjoyed, and the object 
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enjoyed, i.e. the body, the sense organs, and the sense 
objects will become the enjoyer. 


Thus Srinivasa interprets the sutra differently from 
Nimbārka, the exposition of whose bhāsyaisthe only avowed 
purpose of Srinivasa’s work. Srinivasa does not forget his 
duty. He explains the position of Nimbarka with further 
details in an additional interpretation!9. 


It is difficult to explain why Srinivasa gives a different 
interpretation of the objection as the primary one and the 
interpretation of Nimbarka as an additional one. One thing 
is certain that his first interpretation is identical to the one 
given by Samkara. According to Samkara the objection here 
is against the non-difference of the world from Brahman, 
which is the Upadanakarana. The objector, according to 
Samkara, points out that the distinction of enjoyer and 
objects of enjoyment is well known from ordinary experience 
and such a distinction would be destroyed if the enjoyer 
passed over into the object of enjoyment and vice-versa. 
Such a passing over results due to the acceptance of the non- 
difference between the world and Brahman, which is the 
Upādānakāraņa of the world?°. 


Thus, one of the two interpretations of the objection by 
Srinivasa agrees with that of Sarnkara, namely that the word 
bhoktrāpatteh means because the enjoyer will become the 
object enjoyed and the vice-versa. His second interpretation 
agrees with Nimbarka, namely that the word bhoktrapatteh 
means “because the enjoyer will become controller and vice- 
versa. In this context, it may be pointed out that the avowed 
purpose of Srinivasa, namely, the exposition of the philosophy 
of Nimbarka cannot in any way prevent him from adopting 
the better interpretations of the siitras by others. Perhaps 
that is what he does here, for here he considers not only the 
bhedabheda relation between Brahman and the jiva as 
Nimbarka does but also between the jiva and the jagat (the 
world) as well. Hence, Srinivasa goes a step forward over 
Nimbārka and defends the bhedābheda relation on two fronts 
viz., between the jiva and the Brahman on the one hand, and 
the jiva (the enjoyer) and the world (enjoyed) on the other?!. 
He brings the example of the pots, dishes, etc., and the lump 
of clay as their material cause; bracelets, earrings, etc, and 
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gold as their material cause; leaves, fruits, etc., and tree as 
their material cause. In all these instances, he points out, 
there is both a difference and non-difference between the 
various causes and their respective effects. In the same way, 
there is also a mutual distinction between the enjoyer and the 
object enjoyed, although they are non-different from Brah- 
man, their material cause. Similarly, in spite of their non- 
distinction there may still be a distinction between the enjoyer 
and the controller just as pots, jars etc., though by nature 
non-different from the clay, as having no existence and 
activity apart from the clay, are yet by nature different from 
clay, possessing as they do their own peculiar attributes 
which the clay lacks22. 


Sarhkara too, as we have seen earlier, considers that the 
objection contained in the sūtra is against Brahman's being 
the upādānakāraņa. Now the solution he proposes here is 
based on the example of the sea and its waves. He says that 
even in advaita philosophy, a distinction between the enjoyer 
and the object enjoyed may exist, just as the waves, foam, 
bubbles and other modifications of the sea, although are not 
different from the water of the sea, nevertheless exist, 
sometimes in the state of mutual separation, sometimes in 
the state of conjunction.Thus, onthe one hand, they are non- 
different from the sea and on the other hand, they are 
different from each other. On the basis of the example of the 
sea and the waves Samkara develops his peculiar advaita 
theory about the relation of jiva and Brahman, in which the 
distinction is due to illusory limiting adjuncts?3. In reality 
there is ananyatva between the cause and the effect24. 


Thattakesusto sütra2.1.14 which reads tadananyatvam 
ārambhaņa sabdādibhyah. It forms the first sütra of the 
arambhadhikaranam?? according to Nimbarka, Sarnkara 
and Srinivasa. Under this sütra, Nimbarka denies any ab- 
solute difference between the effect and the cause on the 
basis of the Chandogya texts "vacarambhanarn vikāro 
namadheyam mrttiketyeva satyam. (Chand 6.1.14), 
aitadatmyam idam sarvam tat satyam...tattvam asi (Chand 
6.8.7, 6.9.4, 6.10-3, 6.16.3) sarvam khalv idam brahma 
(Chand 3.14.1). He understands the word ananyatva in the 
sense of na atyanta bhinnatva. 
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This interpretation of Nimbarka naturally determines the 
line of interpretation for Srinivasa. He has to show the non- 
difference ofthe effect from the cause. Therefore he considers 
the asatkāryavādins, the Vaisesikas, as the opponents 
against whom this sūtra is directed, because the Vaisesikas 
uphold an absolute difference between the cause and the 
effects26. He therefore, interprets the word ananyatva in the 
sense of non-difference?7. He, interprets also the world 
ārambhaņa to show that the effects originating from Brah- 
man, the causes are non-different from the cause?8. Here he 
does not seem to be concérned with the satkāryavāda 
schools, whose understanding of the satkaryavada varies 
from his own. 


Samara is also a satkaryavadin. He takes the term 
ananyatva of the sütra in the sense of absolute identity. 
Unlike the other satkaryavadins he does not accept 
brahmaparinamavada. His doctrine is known as 
brahmavivartavada??. In connection with the sütra under 
consideration, he develops at length the theory of vivarta, on 
the basis of the word vacarambhanam. It is well known that 
most of the pre-Samkara Vedantins accepted 
brahmaparinamavada and upheld the reality of the created 
world, of which Brahman is the Upadanakarana. Under this 
sütra, therefore, Sarnkara criticizes such a view. Who is this 
pūrvapaksin of Šankara? Is Srinivasa, who also teaches 
such a view in similar language under sütra 13 the 
pürvapaksin of Samkara? Below we give their respective 
doctrinal positions. 


Srinivasa 

“In ordinary life although pots, dishes and the rest, having 
the lump of clay as their material cause; bracelets, earrings 
and the rest, having gold as their material cause; foams, 
waves and the rest, having the sea as their material cause; 
and leaves, fruits and the rest, having the tree as their 
material cause; are all non-different from their respective 
causes, there is still a mutual distinction among the particu- 
lar effects themselves. In exactly the same manner, there 
may be a mutual distinction between the enjoyer and the 
object enjoyed although they are non-different from Brahman, 
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having Brahman as their material cause. Similarly inspite of 
their non-distinction, there may still be a distinction be- 
tween the enjoyer and the controller, just as pots, dishes and 
the rest though by nature non-different from the clay, as 
having no existence and activity apart from the clay, are yet 
by nature different too, from the clay possessing as they do 
their own peculiar attributes which the clay lacks. Likewise, 
thereisanaturalrelation of difference-non-difference between 
Brahman and the individual soul. There is, indeed, no 
inconsistency here. Hence it is established that the doctrine 
of the causality of Brahman is not open to the above 
objection." 


Samkara 

*So this manifold world with its objects of enjoyment, 
enjoyers and so on has no existence apart from Brahman. 
But it might be objected. Brahman has in itself elements of 
manifoldness. As the tree has many branches, so Brahman 
possesses many powers and energies dependent on those 
powers. Unity and manifoldness are therefore both true. 
Thus, a tree considered in itself is one, but it is manifold if 
viewed as having branches, so the sea in itself is one, but 
manifold as having waves and foam, so the clay in itself is 
one, but manifold if viewed with regard to the jars and dishes 
made of it. On this assumption, the process of final release 
resulting from right knowledge may be established in con- 
nection with the element of unity (in Brahman) while the two 
processes of common worldly activity and of activity accord- 
ing to the Veda— which depend on the Karmakanda — may 
beestablished in connection with the element of manifoldness. 
And with this view the parallel instances of clay etc agree very 
well." 


Fromthe above comparison it is clearthat while Srinivasa 
is trying to establish that Brahmakaranavada is not subject 
to the objection of non-distinction between the enjoyer and 
the enjoyed30, Samkara is trying to project the 
anekatmakatvavada of Brahman, the doctrine of the 
pürvapaksin. They base their arguments on similar ex- 
amples to prove their respective position. It is probable that 
they got these examples from some earlier common source. 
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Here the interpretation of the sutra by Srinivasa differs from 
that of Nimbarka?!. Therefore it is more probable that he got 
these examples of tree, its leaves and fruit from some other 
source. These examples are not found anywhere in the 
Saurabha32, 


Nimbārka was a supporter of arnsdmsi sambandha (the 
relationship between the part and the whole) or gunaguni 
sambandha (the relationship between the attributes and the 
substance). The drstānta he brings in support of his theory 
is samudrataranga (the ocean and the waves) and 
sūryatadprabhā (the sun and its rays) respectively. The 
relation between the leaves, fruits and the tree is merely a 
biological or a physical one, and that cannot be considered 
to be an adequate example in support of the above meta- 
physical doctrine of amsamSisarnbandha. In amsamsirelation 
the amSa (part) does not mean merely a physical part. It has 
a metaphysical connotation. Similarly arhśin (whole) is not 
merely the sum total of the amsas, otherwise Brahman (the 
arin) will turn out to be the sum total of all the finite beings 
(amas). In which case, the transcendence and “the other- 
ness” of Brahman, which Nimbarka defends at all costs, will 
be in jeopardy. 

Also, the respective doctrinal perspectives of Srinivasa 
and Samkara in the above text is different. As is evident from 
their respective texts given above the similarity in the use of 
language and style is so insignificant. Therefore it cannot be 
conclusively proved that Sarhkara is influenced by Srinivàsa, 
rather than the latter by the former. 

Besides, even if Sarnkara is influenced bys Srinivasa, he is 
not making a direct verbatim quotation from Srinivasa, as for 
example, the latter had done from Viprabhiksu, which we 
discussed earlier. Therefore, just on the basis of doctrinal 
similarity alone, and in the absence of further substantiating 
evidences, we cannot conclude that Sarnkara is influenced 
by Srinivasa. On the other hand, the influence of Sarnkara 
could be on Srinivasa in so far as the latter differs from 
Nimbarka, the exposition of whose doctrine is the explicit 
raison d'étre of the Kaustubha. 


, Lastly, there are many other instances in the bhasya of 
Srinivasa, which show a clear influence of Samkara on him, 
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so much so he appears to adopt the better interpretation 

given by Samkara on many sūtras as the first alternative 

while explaining the interpretation of Nimbarka as a poor 

second alternative. We will discuss some of these instances 

later on. Such a procedure, it must be pointed out, on the 

part of the Kaustubhakara shows that his primary concern, . 
namely, the interpretation of the Saurabha did not hinder 

him from adopting certain better insights from the earlier 

bhasyakaras provided these insights did not contradict the 

bhedabheda doctrine of the Saurabha. 


So, the position of the followers of Nimbàrka that the 
purvapaksa in the Sarnkarabhāsya 2.1.14 is what Srinivasa 
states as the siddhanta in the Kaustubha 2.1.13 is a bit 
presumptious. For, it could very well be an adaptation of the 
finer points by Srinivasa from Samkara. We find ina number 
of places Srinivasa accepting the interpretation of Sarnkara 
as an alternative to the interpretation of Nimbarka. Below we 
consider a few such instances: 


3. Srinivasa adopts Samkara's interpretation 


, Under the sūtra 1.1.19 "*kāmāc ca nānumānāpeksā” 
Srinivasa gives two interpretations. The first part of the 
bhasya of Srinivasa on this sütra seems to be an adaptation 
of Sarnkara (according to whom it is sūtra 18 ofthe pada), while 
the second part that of Nimbarka. 


Nimbarka 


- “Ifthe individual soul be admitted to be the cause, it must 
depend on a material cause, viz. on pradhāna which is an 
(object of) "inference" just as a potter has to depend on clay 
and the rest in creating pots and the like. But the highest 
person, omnipotent and non-material, consisting of bliss, 
has to depend on nothing. Why? On account of desire i.e. on 
account of intention as declared by the scriptural text: He 
desired : MayIbe many (Tait 2.6). Hence that which consists 
of bliss is different from that (Viz. the individual soul)." 


Sarnkara 
“Since in the passage “he desired, may I be many, may I 
grow forth”, which occurs in the Chapter treating of the 
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dnandamaya (Tait 2.6), the quality of feeling desire is men- 
tioned, that which is inferred, i.e. the non-intelligent pradhana 
assumed by the Sarhkhyas cannot be regarded as being the 
self consisting of bliss and the cause of the world. Although 
the opinion that the pradhana is the cause of the world, has 
already been refuted in the sutra 1.1.5, it is here, where 
favourable opportunity presents itself, refuted for a second 
time on the basis of the scriptural passage about the cause 
of the world feeling desire, for the purpose of showing the 
uniformity of view (of all the scriptural passages)." 
Srinivasa 

“...The term “consisting of bliss" contains no “reference” 
to "inference" i.e. to that which is inferred, viz. pradhana. 
Why? "on account of desire" i.e. because the text, which 
refers to that which consists of bliss viz. He desired: "May I 
be many" (Tait 2.6), mentions one who desires. The sense is 
that desire means volition, and that is not possible on the 
part of the non-sentient pradhāna, but is possible on the part 
of the omniscient Lord of all. Although pradhana has already 
been set aside by the aphorism "Because (the creator) sees, 
not, non-scriptural" (BS, 1.1.5), it is once more set aside here 
with a view to confirming the “universality of knowing" and 
hence there is no fault of repetition. 


Or else, (an alternative explanation of the sutra) — if the 
individual soul be denoted by the term "consisting of bliss" 
the topic of the present discussion, it must be the cause of 
the world as well, and in that case, just as potters have to 
depend on clay and the rest for creating pots, etc. So the 
individual soul too must depend on pradhana, which is a 
synonym for inference. But if the omnipotent Brahman be 
the cause of the world, no such fault arises — this is the 
sense." 

b) Another instance where Srinivasa gives two interpreta- 
tions is under the sūtra 1.3.10 aksaram ambarantadhrteh. 
Here also his first alternative seems to be a reasonable 
adaptation of the interpretation of the sutraby Samkara while 
the second alternative seems to be an expansion of what 
Nimbarka says about the same sutra. 


Nimbarka does not bring up any purvapaksin in order to 
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explain his position on the sutra. His interpretation is a “matter 
of fact” statement. He says: 


“aksaram brahma, kutah? kala trayavarttikaryadharataya 
nirddistasyākāsasya dhāraņāt. 


Samkara, onthe other hand, proposes a pūrvapaksinwho 
maintains that the word aksara means varna (syllable) which 
is the settled meaning. The siddhanta position according to 
him is that the aksara means paramešvara. 


According to Srinivasa the real issue at stake is whether 
aksara means pradhdna or jiva or Brahman. Naturally the 
siddhanta view is that aksara is the supreme Brahman. He 
gives two alternative views33 of the siddhanta. The first al- 
ternative interpretation of Srinivasa tallies with that of 
Sarhkara and also of Bháskara?4, Surprisingly Srinivasa gives 
only secondary importance to what Nimbarka has said on 
this sütra. Srinivasa expands the interpretation of Nimbarka 
when he says: 


*yadvā'ambarasya vāyumata-ākāsasyāntah parabhütam 
kāraņam avyākrtarn pradhanam tasya dhrter dhāraņād 
ityarthah. yad ūrddham (Brh 3.7.7) ityārabhya 
kālatrayavartikrtsna vastvādhāratayā nirdistasyākāsasabda 
vācyasyā vyākrta sūksma pradhānādi 
nāmadheyasyādhāratayocyamānam etad aksaram na 
pradhanam api tu brahmaiv ety arthah”. 


Itmay be too presumptuousto consider onthe basis ofthe 
above findings alone, that Srinivasa is influenced by Sarnkara, 
for wherever the alternative interpretations, given by 
Srinivasa, tally with the interpretation of the same sutra by 
Sarnkara®5 it means only that one of them might have been 
influenced by the other. But we have to go a step further to 
say that the influence seems to be of Sarnkara on Srinivasa 
rather than of Srinivasa on Samkara. Here we are helped by 
the fact that throughout the Kaustubha Srinivasa seems to 
summarize the bhāsya of Sarnkara wherever there is no 
doctrinal controversy between Nimbarka and Sarnkara?6, 
There are also cases when Srinivasa tries to interpret 
Nimbarka under the better light shown by Sarnkara's inter- 
pretation inspite of the doctrinal difference between Nimbarka 
and Samkara. Let us examine a few such instances. 
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4. Srinivasa is influenced by Samkara 


While discussing the two-fold characteristic of Brahman 
under sūtras3.2.11-21,the sutrakarabrings up the drstānta 
of the sun and its reflexion in the water under sütra 18 “ata 
eva copamā suryakadivat. Sūtra 19 *ambuvad agrahanat tu 
na tathütvam poses a pürvapaksa view, which is overruled by 
sütra 20 “Vrddhihrasabhaktvam antarbhavad ubhaya 
samanjasyad evam”. This is how Nimbārka, Samkara and 
Srinivasa take the sütras, yet there is a difference in their 
understanding and the interpretations of the sütras. Ac- 
cording to Nimbarka the purvapaksa view is that on account 
of the apprehension of water to be remote from the sun, but 
not so the place (ie. the individual soul in which the 
Brahman dwells as the antaryamin) from the whole (i.e. from 
Brahman) the example cited is not to the point37. 


According to Samkara the purvapaksa objection is based 
onthe reasonthat there isno apprehension of any substance 
comparable to the water, in the case of Brahman and 
therefore no parallelism between Brahman and the reflected 
images of the sun is possible. In the case of the sun and other 
material luminous bodies there exists a separate material 
substance occupying a different place, for example the 
water, on which the light ofthe sun may be reflected. The self, 
on the other hand, is not a material thing, and as it is present 
everywhere and everything is identified with it, there are no 
limiting adjuncts different from it, and occupying a different 
place — therefore the instances are not parallel38, 


Nimbarka interprets the siddhanta in the following 
manner: 


tatrāha: sthaninah sthanantarbhavat tat prayukta 
vrddhihrasabhaktvam drstàntena nirdkriyate, 
ubhayasamanja sydd evam vivaksitārnsamātram grhyate?9 

A closer examination of the interpretation of the sutra 
3.220 'vrddhihrāsabhāktvam antarbhāvād 
ubhayasamarijasyad evam' by Nimbārka points out that he 
bluntly denies what seems to be asserted by the sūtra itself. 
It appears that Nimbārka has to take such an extreme step 
due to a genuine “misunderstanding” in his comprehension 
of the point of comparison in the examples and the exempli- 
fied. He takes the antarbhāvatva of both Brahman and the 
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sun as the point of comparison, and not their participation 
in the increase and the decrease in the reflected objects, 
which seems to be suggested by the sütra itself. 

Sarhkara finds it difficult to accept the antarbhavatva as 
the point of comparison as Nimbarka would have us under- 
stand, because the sun in the example is in fact dūrastha and 
therefore the answer that Nimbarka gives against the 
pürvapaksa is not strong enough and far from convincing. 
Sarnkara finds it difficult also to accept the sūtra at its face 
value. Therefore he reads evam in the sütra as iva and with 
this magic wand he interprets the sütra differently. 


In his interpretation Šarhkara seems to say that he had to 
accept the drstanta of the sun and its reflection in the water 
because it is a scriptural drstanta. Yet he points out that 
there is no complete equality of the two compared objects in 
all points. The point of comparison according to him is the 
participation in the increase and decrease and so on. He, 
however, understands that the sütra cannot be explained 
literally. Therefore he adds an iva to the explanation with the 
result that the participation of Brahman in the attributes 
and the states of the body becomes unreal. Sarnkara's 
explanation is a very cleverly thought out answer to the 
pürvapaksin. 

Srinivasa seems to adapt this interpretation of Samkara 
in order to explain the position of Nimbàrka better and at the 
same time to refute Sarnkara. Realizing that the interpretation 
of Nimbarka goes against the letter of the sütra Srinivasa says 
that the word na is to be supplied to the sūtra from the 
preceding sutra. He denies on the part of Brahman, who is 
one only and who abides as manifold in the sentient and non- 
sentient objects as their inner controller, any participation in 
their increase and decrease, or any division by their respective 
differences or any pollution due to their respective faults. His 
final remarks that “the resultant meaning is that there can 
be no relation of example and the exemplified between two 
objects when the example proves the exemplified to possess 
contrary qualities" (yena drstāntena-dārstānta vaigunyam 
'syanna tayor drstántadárstantabhava iti phalito’rthah) ap- 
pears to be a reference to Sarnkara's position that Brahman, 
although in reality uniform and never changing participates 
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as it were in the attributes and states of the body and the 
other limiting adjuncts within which It abides. It grows with 
them as it were, decreases with them as it were, and so on. 
(evam paramārthato'vikrtam ekarupam api sad brahma 
dehādyupādhy antarbhavad bhajata-iv-opādhi dharman 
vrddhihrasGdin). 

Srinivasa also interprets the word ubhayasamanyatofthe 
sütra as “on account of the appropriateness of the two 
examples of the sun etc.” namely, the sun and the water and 
the ether and the pot which he brings in support of his 
explanation. He too explains with the help of these two 
examples, how there is non-participation of Brahman in the 
changes that occur in the objects in which He indwells. Just 
as there is the non-participation of the (universal) ether in 
the faults of the receptacles on which it is reflected on, 
Brahman too does not participate in the changes that thejiva 
and the jagat undergo. 


b) Another place where Srinivasa shows an awareness of 
Sarnkara is in his bhasyaon BS3.4.32-3540, Here Nimbarka, 
Sankara and Srinivasa discuss the role of works of permanent 
obligation such as sacrifices, etc. 


Srinivasa develops the sütra 3.4.32 like Sarhkara with a 
clear reference both to BS3.4.26 *sarvapeksa ca yajnddisruter 
asvavat”, which has established that the sacrifices etc. are 
subsidiary partsof Brahmavidya, and to Brh 4.4.22 "tametam 
vedānuvacanena brahmana vividisanti yajnena”. He devel- 
ops a purvapaksa which denies the need of the 
asramakarmans like sacrifice etc. on the part of one who 
does not desire knowledge. 


The influence of Sarhkara on Srinivasa is more evident in 
his bhásya on sütras 33 and 35 of the same pada. Below are 
the relevant portions. 


BS 3.4.33. 


Nimbarka 


“Since sacrifice and the rest are enjoined “also as auxil- 
iary” to knowledge in the text. “The Brahmanas desire to 
know by sacrifice" (Brh 4.4.22), they are to be performed also 
by one who is desirous of salvation, a double purpose being 
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possible in accordance with the maxim of conjunction and 
separateness." 


4 
Samkara 

“Those works are also co-operative with knowledge just 
because they are enjoyed as such, viz., in passages such as 
“Him the Brahmanas seek to know by the study of the Veda 
etc. This has been explained under sutra 26. 


Therefore texts stating the cooperation of works (with 
knowledge) have to be interpreted as stating that works as 
means for the origination of knowledge. We need not fear that 
thus there arises a contradiction of permanent and non- 
permanent connection. For, there may be difference of 
connection even where there is no difference of works. One 
connection is permanent, resting on the texts about the life- 
long performance of the agnihotra and so on; of this 
knowledge is not the result. The other connection is non- 
permanent, resting on texts such as “Him the Brahmanas 
seek to know” etc; of this knowledge is the result. The case 
is analogous to that of the one Khadira, which through a 
permanent connection serves the purpose of the sacrifice, 
and through a non-permanent connection the purpose of 
man.” 


/ ry - 
Srinivasa 
"To the objection viz. If this be so, then sacrifices and the 
rest cannot be auxiliaries to knowledge — the author replies: 


Since sacrifice and the rest are enjoined “also as auxiliary" 
to knowledge, by way of bringing about its origination, in the 
passage "Him the Brahmanas desire to know by sacrifice" 
(Brh 4.4.22) and so on, works like sacrifices and the rest are 
to be performed also by one who is desirous of salvation. If 
it be objected that the same works cannot serve the purpose 
of a stage of life and that of knowledge — we reply: that is not 
so, because even the same works may serve different purposes, 
in accordance with the maxim "but with regard to one and 
the same thing being both, there is conjunction and sepa- 
rateness" (Pūrva Mimārnsã Sūtra 4.3.5). Just as the same 
quality of being made of the Khadira wood is laid down as 
serving the purpose of scrifices in the passage. "The sacrifi- 
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cial post is made of the Khadira wood" and is, again laid down 
as serving the purpose of men in the passage. “For one 
desiring power, let one make a post of the Khadirawood" so 
Is the case here." 


Intheabovetexts Srinivasa also makes use of the example 
of Khadira wood like Samkara^!. Sarkara brings the ex- 
ample of Khadira wood to substantiate that one and the 
same work can have a permanent and non-permanent 
connection. Srinivasa makes use of the same example to 
show that one and the same Khadira wood can have different 
purposes, because Nimbarka has said in his bhasyathat one 
and the same work could have a double purpose. 


c) Similarly the bhāsya of Srinivàsa on sütra 35 of the 
same pāda shows a significant influence of Samkara: 


BS 3.4.35 


Nimbarka 


"The scriptural text "By means of religious observance 
one removes one's sins" (Mahanarayana 22.1) shows the 
non-overpowering of knowledge through the removal of sins 
— which are the causes of the overpowering of knowledge — 
by the very same sacrifices and so on, celebrated in the 
scripture." 


, 
Samkara 

"This sūtra points out a further indicatory mark fortifying 
the conclusion that works co-operate towards knowledge. 
Scripture also shows that he who is furnished with such 
means as Brahmacarya etc, is not overpowered by such 
afflictions as passion and the like. Compare the passage, 
"thatself does not perish which they find out by Brahmacārya” 
(Chand 8.5.3). It is thus a settled conclusion that sacrifices 
etc. are works incumbent on the āsramas as well as con- 
ducive towards knowledge." 


/ ri - 
Srinivāsa 
"The scriptural text "For the self which one finds out 


through the life of Brahmacārya does not perish” (Chānd 
8.5.3) shows the non-overpowering of the knowledge of the 
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self by the duties incumbent on the stages of life, such as the 
life ofa religious student and so on. The phrase "The self does 
not perish” means that the self is not forgotten. Sacrifices 
andthe rest, performed asthe mere duties incumbent on the 
stages of life, lead to the attainment of heaven and so on; 
those very sacrifices and the rest, performed as auxiliaries to 
knowledge, give rise to knowledge. Hence there is difference 
of application, but not difference of works. Hence it is 
established that the same things are to be performed by both 
one who is desirous for salvation and one who is not". 


As is evident from his bhāsya, Nimbarka considers the 
sutraas referring to the passage “dharmena pāpamapanudati” 
(Mahānārāyaņa 22.1). But Srinivasa prefers the Chandog. ya 
8.5.3 passage samadibhir esa hy ātmā na nasyati yam 
brahmacaryeņānuvindate, as referred to by Samkara. The 
reason seems to be that the text quoted by Nimbarka is a 
misfit for the sutra in comparison to the text quoted by 
Sarnkara for the sūtra “anabhibhavam” (non-overpowering). 
Srinivasa rejects the text of Nimbarka and accepts the text 
quoted by Šarnkara. Here two points are worth noting. First 
of all, Sankara seems to refine Nimbārka in his explanation 
and brings a better text to substantiate the sūtra. Secondly, 
Srinivasa follows Sarnkara rather than Nimbārka?2, 


5. Srinivasa prefers Sarnkarite theory 


a) I bring one more instance where, in spite of the 
similarity ofinterpretation between Nimbarka and Samkara, 
Srinivasa agrees more with Šarhkara. Under BS 3.4.40-4343 
Nimbārka, Sarnkara, and Srinivasa discuss the fate of the 
Naisthika brahmacarins. Sarhkara and Srinivasa agree with 
Nimbarka, in considering sütra 3.4.42 as stating the 
purvapaksa view that the failing of a naisthikabrahmacarin 
in his vows is only a minor sin and therefore there is a 
possibility of purificatory rites for the sins. There is a general 
agreement between Nimbarka, Sarnkara and Srinivasa, in 
the interpretation of sūtra 3.4.40-42, although the bhasya of 
Srinivasa seems to be more of a summary of the bhasya of 
Šarhkara. But the siddhünta, according to Nimbarka is that 
falling out from such an exalted state of life is not allowed. In 
case if someone has the misfortune of deviating from such a 
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state of life, there is no possibility of an expiation for him. 
Srinivasa seems to aban..on the opinion of Nimbarka when 
he comes to the si''dhānta (BS 3.4.43) and accepts the in- 
terpretation of Samkara, as is evident from the following 
texts. 


BS 3.4.43 


Nimbarka 

"Whether the deviation of perpetual religious students 
from their own stage of life be a major or a minor sin “in either 
case even" they are "outside" the right to the knowledge of 
Brahman, on account of the Srnrti passage: "I do not see any 
expiation whereby he, the killer of himself, may be purified" 
(Agnipurāņa 265. 24b) and on account of the conduct of the 
good ($istācārāt).” 


Sarnkara 

"But whether lapses from the duties of one's order, 
committed by those who are bound to chastity, be mortal 
sins or minor sins, in either case, such persons are to be 
excluded by honourable men (Sistas). For Smrtirefers to them 
in terms of the highest reproach; passages such as the one 
quoted under sütra41, andthe following one "he whotouches 
a Brahmana that has broken his vow and fallen from his 
order, or a hanged man or one gnawed by worms must 
undergo the Candrayana penance". And good custom also 
condemns them, for good men do not sacrifice, study or 
attend weddings with such persons." 


Srinivasa 

"Whetherthe deviation ofthose who are bound by chastity 
from their own stage of life be a major or a minor sin “in either 
case even" they are to be kept "outside" indeed by the good. 
Why? “On account of Smrti and on account of conduct" i.e. 
on account of the Smrti passage censuring such a deviation, 
viz. ‘I do not see any expiation whereby he, the killer of 
himself, may be purified’ (Agnipuràna 165, 24b). "If one sees 
a Brahmana who ascended (to a high stage) has fallen (there 
from), one should undergo the Candrāyaņa penance”, and 
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on account of the conduct of the good who always shun one 
who has deviated from the vow of chastity. Hence it is 
established that those who have deviated from their stages 
of life are not entitled to the knowledge of Brahman.” 


In the above passage, we notice that Srinivasa takes a 
stand against Nimbārka and supports the view of Šarnkara. 
According to Nimbārka, irrespective of the fact whether the 
deviation of a naisthika brahmacārin is a major or a minor 
sin, he is excluded from the right to the knowledge of 
Brahman. It implies that he has no right to salvation. 
Samkara, on the other hand, does not advocate such an 
extreme step against such sinners. According to him, irre- 
spective of the major or minor nature of their lapses such 
sinners are to be shunned by good people. This is the line of 
thought that Srinivasa takes against the failings of the 
naisthika brahmacarins. Significantly, the vocabulary of 
Sarhkara and Srinivasa are so much identical that it looks as 
if one had the text of the other “on his desk". Besides, if there 
is an influence of one over the other, it must bethe influence 
of Sarnkara over Srinivasa because it is Srinivasa who 
deviates from the “trodden path” of Nimbarka and advocates 
a more lenient attitude towards the sins of the naisthika 
brahmacarins. By taking such a stand, under the influence 
of Sarnkara, Srinivasa goes a bit astray from his initial 
intention of only explaining the doctrine of the Saurabha. 


b) Again a comparative study of the commentaries of 
Nimbarka, Samkara and Srinivasa on BS 1.2. 11 “guham 
pravistavatmanau hi tad daršanāt” shows that Srīnivāsa is 
very much influenced by Sarnkara. Nimbārka explains the 
sūtra in a matter of fact manner, without even raising a 
pūrvapaksin but goes straight to the Katha texts 3.1.2.12 
and 4.7 as his basis and asserts that "the two entered the 
cave" should be understood as the individual soul and the 
supreme soul44, 


Sarhkārat5 and Srinivasa46, on the contrary, raise two 
sets of doubts whether 'the two entered the cave' refer (a) to 
buddhi and the individual soul or (b) to the individual soul 
and the supreme soul. Samkara throws away the first set of 
doubts on the ground that the two are said to drink i.e. to 
enjoy the fruit of their works in the world. Only an intelligent 
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being can drink, for the dual verbal from pibantau shows 
that both are drinking47. Srinivasa too asserts that the Souls 
entered into the cave are the two sentient beings alone?8, It 
is also the doctrinal position of Nimbàrka, but he does not 
base his doctrine on reasoning, but on the authority of sruti 
alone. In fact, Nimbarka seems to be unaware of the new 


dimension that Sarnkara brought here, which Srinivasa 
adopts as well. 


Samkara makes a strong defence of the second possibil- 
ity, namely, that the two entered the cave refer to the 
individual soul and the supreme soul alone, although only 
one of them (i.e. the individual soul) actually drinks. In his 
defence, he brings an analogous example: “just as we see 
that in phrases such as chatrino gacchanti (men with um- 
brellas are walking) this attribute of being furnished with an 
umbrella which properly speaking belongs to one man only, 
is secondarily ascribed to many. So here two agents are 
spoken of as drinking although only one of them is really 
drinking?9. He gives another reason for attributing “drink- 
ing” to both the sentient beings, although only the individual 
soul “drinks”, namely, that the Lord makes the soul “to 
drink"50, Thus both the prompting agent and the prompted 
agent have connection with the action of drinking. 


Srinivasa accepts both these arguments of Sarhkara and 
develops his defence in similar lines as is clear from: 


_ chatriņo yantitivad rtarn pibantav iti nirdesasya sambhavat 
jivah pibati tam aparah pāyayatīti prayojakakarttrtva 
sarnbhavāc ca?!. 


Another argument that Sarhkara and Srinivasa bring 
against the pūrvapaksinin defence of their own siddhanta is 
that “the two entered the cave" refer to individual soul and 
the highest self, on the basis of the fact of their being is of the 
same nature since both are intelligent selves. 


Sarnkara Šrīnivāsa 
vijūānātmaparamātmānāv kir ca'rtam pibantav'ityatra 
ihocyetātam. kasmāt. karmaphalabhoktrtvenaikasmin 
ātmānau hi tāv ubhāv api cetane niscite sati 
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cetanau samānasvabhāvau. | dvitiyenüpi cetanenaiva 


samkhydsravane ca bhavyam. sarnkhyāsravaņe 
samüanasvabhüavesv eva loke | sati sarnkhyāvator hi 
pratitir drsyate. asya samānajātiyatvasya loke 
gordvitiyo ‘nvestavya ity darsandd ity arthah. tad 
ukte gaur eva yatha'asya gor 
dvitiyo'nvisyate, nāsvah dvitiyo'nvestavyah ity ukte 
puruso và. tad iha gaur evānvisyate ndsvo na 


rtapānena lingena niscite gardabhah iti mahübhüsye 
vijūānāt mani dvitiyanvesa- — sthitam?3. 

nayam samānasvabhāvas 

cetanah paramütmaiva 

pratiyate®2. 


Here they point out that in ordinary life whenever a 
number is mentioned without specification it stands for the 
members of the same class. For example, they say, when 
someone orders asya gor dvitiyo’nvestavya (look out for a 
second for this bull) people look out for a second bull, not for 
a horse or for a donkey or for a man. Similarly the mention 
of the fruition of rewards enables us to determine that the 
individual soul is meant. Since two intelligent selves” are 
said to drink (rtarh pibantau) two such selves are required. 
Therefore we understand immediately that besides the indi- 
vidual self, the highest self is also to be inferred here, for the 
highest self is the only other intelligent self. Therefore the 
highest self is to be understood here. Besides, this ETIN 
self is of the same nature as the soul. 


The purvapaksin's objection against the entering of the 
omnipresent highest self into the limited space like the cave 
of the heart is answered by Šarnkara with an appeal to 
scriptural statement to that effect. Srinivasa, significantly 
seems to elaborate the arguments of Samkara. According to 
him there is no possibility of an objection against the 
entering of the individual soul into the cave because it is 
atomic in size, but he accepts that an objection can be raised 
against the entering of the supreme soul, because he is all 
pervasive. Like Samkara, he too rejects the objections on the 
basis of the scriptural support. 
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Samkara 

..nanüktam  guhahit- 
atvadarsanān na 
paramātmā praty etavya 
iti, guhā hitatva darsanad 
eva paramātmā 
pratyetavya itivadamah. 
guhühitvarntu srutismrtisv 
asakrtparamatmana eva 
drsyate. 'guhahitam 
gahvarestham' purāņām 
(Katha 1.2.12) 'yo veda 
nihitam guhāyam parame 
vyoman  (Tait 2.1) 
atmanamanviccha guham 
pravistam ity adyasu. 


Srinivasa 
...guham hrdayalaksaņām pravistau 
atmanau hi cetanau eva. nanu 
jivātmano' nutvena praviso yuktah, 
paramatmano vibhuparimanasya 
tu guhāpraveso na samgacchate iti 
pürvoktadosas tad avastha ii cen 
na, tad daršanāt. vyapakasyapi 
tasya paramatmanah 
svaànanyajanecchayà' | syam 
evopanisadi 'angusthmatrah puruso 
madhye ātmani tisthati, išāno 
bhutabhavyasya (Katha 1.4.12) iti 
svānanyajanaguhāyām darsanavi- 
dhanat. “guhahitamgahvarestham” 
(Katha 1.2.12) yo veda nihitam 


guhāyām (Tait 2.1) iti tad daršanāc 
ca. “ya prāņena sambhavatyaditir 
devatāmayi guhām pravišya 
tisthanti sā bhūtebhir vyajayate" 
(Katha 1.4.7)itijivasyaguhāpraveša 
vyapadešāc ca. 


6. Srinivasa refutes Sarnkara's theory 


Our study clearly proves that Srinivasa is very much 
influenced by the bhüsya of Sarnkara. In order to explain the 
doctrine of Nimbarka better, he makes use of the insights 
offered by Sarnkara. Occasionally it carries him off the track, 
from “the trodden path of Nimbarka® or to make compro- 
mises with Samkara®5 or to offer an interpretation which on 
the one hand, differs from the one given by Nimbarka and, 
on the other hand, agrees with Sarnkara*6. The significance 
of these influences on Srinivasa and the resulting change in 
his outlook is all the more important when we consider that 
the avowed aim of the work of Srinivasa is the explanation of 
the doctrines set forth in the Saurabha. Since the very 
purpose of the Kaustubha is an exposition of the doctrine 
contained in the Saurabha, we cannot expect the 
Kaustubhakara to refute theories that the Saurabhakara 
himself did not pay any attention to mostly due to the 
Saurabhakāra's own unawareness of them?7, Therefore we 
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may assume that the disputes, if any, that the Kaustubhakara 
engages in with any of the rival schools are entered into 
inadvertently by him58, That accounts for the paucity of such 
instances. Below we examine a case, namely, Kaustubha 
2.3.31, where Srinivasa seems to dispute with Sarnkara and 
fellow Vedantins. Before entering into the details, it may be 
pointed out that the following commentary of Nimbarka on 
BS2.3.3159 "sarvagatātmavāde atmopalabdhyanupaladhyor 
bandhamoksayor nityam prasangah syān nityabaddho và 
nityamukto va'tme'tyanyatara niyamo và syat" is meant to 
throw out the theory of the sarvagatatmavada (the theory of 
the all-pervasiveness of the soul). Later on in BS 2.3.49 
"ābhāsā eva ca" Nimbarka identifies the sarva gatātmavādins 
as Kapila and others%0. 


It is to be pointed out that, although the criticism of the 
sarvagatātmavāda by Nimbarka is equally valid against any 
Vedantin who accepts such a theory, the general purpose 
and context of the Saurabha’s criticism shows that it is solely 
directed against the Samkhyas. It is all the more clear from 
the fact that Nimbarka criticises the Samkhya theory of 
attributing agentship of the Purusa to buddhi in the next 
adhikarana (sütras 32-39) and identifies the 
sarvagatatmavddin as Kapila and his followers in Saurabha 
2.3.49. Besides, as was pointed out in the last Chapter, 
Nimbarka is totally unaware of Samkara or of any Vedantin 
accepting the sarvagatatmavada. Since Nimbārka's argu- 
ments against sarvagatatmavada are equally valid against 
the Vedantins accepting such views the latter have to make 
a defence of the sarvagatātmavāda. Bhāskara does so here. 
He seems to say that the sarvagatatmavada is not defective 
if we accept the distinctions and implications involved in the 
doctrine of upaddhi®!. 

Bhaskara points out in BS 2.3.32 that the sutra is not 
against all types of sarvagatatmatva. Although Bhaskara 
himself accepts 'atomicity' of the jiva as pointed earlier he 
does not accept it as the real nature of the jiva62, whereby he 
means that the real nature of the soulis vibhutva. He follows 
Samkara in his interpretations of these sutras on the all- 
pervasive nature of the jiva. 


The interpretation of BS 2.3.31 by Srinivasa seems to be 
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aclarification of the explanation of Nimbarka. Nimbarka has 
pointed out the flaws in the doctrine of sarvagatatmavada 
here. Bhaskara says “yat punar ātma vibhutvavādinām 
dosakathanārtham sütram iti vyakhyatam tad ayuktam. 
sarvagatatve'pi sariradeše bhogotpatteh karmanimittatvāt 
tasya. “Srinivasa clarifies the point. He says cetanabhūtātma- 
vibhutvavādimate dosakathanārtham sūtram63. Some of the 
scholars of the Nimbārka school64 would like us to see the 
controversy the other way. According to them, the statement 
of Bhàskara is an actual verbatim quotation from Srinivasa, 
as well a refutation of the position of Srinivasa. It must be 
pointed out here that Bhaskara actually refutes only the 
interpretation of the sūtra by some one who asserts that the 
ātmavibhutvavāda is full of flaws. He could be Nimbarka as 
well®5, If, on the other hand, Bhaskara were making an 
actual quotation from Srinivàsa the text should have been 

"yat punas cetanabhütatmavibhutvavadinam 
dosakathanartham....instead of yat punar 
atmavibhutvavadinam dosakathanāriham. Therefore, it is 
not an actual verbatim quotation from Srinivasa. 


Therefore the question of who is quoting whomis an open 
one. If so, then there are two possibilities. Either Bhaskara 
is quoting Srinivasa or Srinivasa is refuting Bhaskara. The 
latter seems to be more probable from Srinivasa’s own 
statement “anyatha jndatrtvadyatmadharmako 
jūānasvarūpo'ņu parimanaka ātmyety asmad paksad 
anyaprakārake jūānamātrasarvagatātmavāde...” This refu- 
tation seems to be against the position of Bhāskara who 
accepts that the real nature of the jīva is sarvagatatva 
although in the state of bondage it is anu®. If Srinivasa is 
refuting Bhāskara, he i5 also definitely post- Satnkara. Be- 
sides, the phrase "cetanabhūtātmavibhutvavāda seems to 
be alluding to the vedantins who advocate caitanasvarupaiva 
of the @tman®7 which is vibhu$8, 


Therefore this cetanabhutatmavibhutvavadin or 
Jnanamatrasarvagatatmavadin for Srinivasa seems to be 
Sarhkara. This strengthens our findings that in a number of 
places in the Kaustubha Srinivasa seems to be aware of the 
Sārnkarabhāsya. Besides, he quotes a text, now forming the 
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seventh verse of DasaSloki, which seems to be directed against 
Sarhkara. The text reads: 


yathühuh:— 


sarvam hi vijnanam ato yatharthakam 
srutismrtibhyonikhilasya vasthunah 

brahmatmakatvad iti vedavinmatam 
trirūpatā'pi sruti sūtra sadhita®9. 

The stanza makes it evident that it is meant to uphold the 
doctrine of the objectivity of all cognitions against the 
advaita of Śarnkara70. If so, Srinivasa is familiar with the 
doctrines of Sarnkara. 


/- 

7. Srinivasa quotes BVP a post-Samkara Purana 

We may also adduce an additional proof for the posterior- 
ity of Srinivasa to Šarhkara. Srinivasa quotes a passage from 
BVP while discussing the destruction of all the previous and 
the consequent sins on the part of the knower in Kaustubha 
4.1.13. Srinivasa raises an objection there based on an 
actual quotation from BVP 2.26.70,71 that the consequence 
of a work done must necessarily be experienced and there- 
fore the destruction of results of work is not possible. Such 
an objection is thrown out on the basis of Chand 4.4.13, 5.24.3 
and Mund 2.2.8 and it is asserted that the non-clinging and 
destruction of subsequent and prior sins for a knower are not 
meaningful if they pertain to the destruction of only those 
works, whose consequences are already undergone, since 
such a destruction holds equally good in the case of a non- 
knower as well72. Therefore Srinivasa explains BVP 2.26.70 
as referring to the case of a non-knower and to work which 
have begun to produce consequences?3. 


Whatis significant here is the fact that the entire Kaustubha 
4.1.13 is built on the objection based on BVP 2.26.70 and 
therefore this BVP passage cannot be thrown away as an 
interpolation at all. 


Since Srinivasa relies on BVP passage and quotes it twice, 
he cannot be earlier than BVP. The actual date of BVP is in 
fact undeterminable, as H.H. Wilson?^ admits that some 
legends in BVP might be relatively of ancient origin, the 
Purana as a whole might have originated about the time of 
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Vallabhàcarya and the Goswamins of Gokula?5. R.C. Hazra 
lecls that BVP was most probably first composed in the 
eighth century A.D. with various revisions and additions 
down to the sixteenth century76. C.M. Brown in his exten- 
sive study of BVP77, on the basis of the study so far made on 
BVP and with the help of the particular references to BVP in 
other Puranas like Mat P. 53.55-55, 53.67-68, Pad.P 6.263. 
81-85, Nad.P. 1.101.1-3 and Nar PR 2.7.30-31, has amply 
demonstrated that the extant BVP for most part is a very 
different work from the original referred to among the 18 
Mahapuranas, for example, in VIP. 3.6.19-21 and other 
earliest Puranic lists. He points out there that the original 
BVP was a product of the Brahma cult, but has undergone 
changes at the hands of the Krsnaite Vaisnavas and the 
Saiva Sect78. 


We may sum up the findings of the scholars on BVP. The 
BVP is mentioned among the 18 Mahāpurāņas in VIP. 3.6. 
19-21. C.M. Brown points out that this mention in VIPmust 
be older than the eleventh century A.D., and Alberuni has 
taken it down from VIP79. It may be incidentally mentioned 
that the number 18 seemed to be sacred and the Puranas 
were considered to be 18 at least from the beginning of the 
seventh century A.D.80, but that does not mean that there 
was any unanimity of names in the various lists. Hazra 
considers that the earliest version of BVP was first composed 
in the eighth century A.D., although the extant BVP with its 
present contents was not known to writers even up to the 
sixteenth century8!. C.M. Brown after examining all the 
available evidences comes to similar conclusions®2. Sig- 
nificantly, no Puranic scholar&? has placed the earliest pos- 
sible version of BVP to an earlier date than that of Samkara. 
All of them are unanimous that BVPis a post-Sarnkara work. 


As we have seen above, Srinivasa bases his arguments in 
Kaustubha4.1.13 on the actual text of BVP2.26.70 “avasyam 
eva bhoktavyam krtam karma-Subhasubham” which shows 
heisfamiliar with the BVP84, Therefore he could have existed 
only after the 8th century A.D., which is considered to be the 
earliest date of the earliest form of BVP. If Srinivasa lived after 
the earliest form of BVP, had been composed, he must have 
been a post-Samkara Bhāsyakāra. It may be pointed out 
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that BVP mentions Sarnkara atleastthrice. Since the earliest 
form of BVPis later than Sarnkara, it does not matter at what 
stage inthe development of BVPthese verses about Sarnkara 
found their place in the BVP. These verses are: 


1. karagare ca sarnsārē durvaham nigadam param 
acchedyam jrianakhadgais ca mahadbhih sarnkarādibhih85 

2. yam anirvacaniyam ca yogindrah samkaro vadet 
svayam vidhata pravadet karanànam ca karanam?6 


3. nyāyo nirvacaniyam ca yarn matarn sarnkaro vadet 
nityam vaisesikdsca’ dyar tari vadanti vicaksanah87 
The obvious conclusion is that Srinivasa must be a post- 

Sarnkara Bhāsyakāra, because the earliest form of BVP 

cannot be dated to a period earlier than that of Samkara. 

Besides, the extant BVP itself has references to Sarhkara. 

Therefore Srinivasa who builds up his bhāsya on BS 4.1.13 

on the basis of BVP text cannot be earlier than Samkara. 


Conclusion 


Our study of Srinivasa is made on the basis of his 
undisputed work called Vedànta-Kaustubha. It is not an 
independent work because the primary aim of its author is 
to explain the doctrine of Bhedābhedavāda already ex- 
pounded by Nimbārka, whom Srinivasa considers his guru. 
The Vedantaparijata Saurabh of Nimbarka is devoid of any 
controversies with the fellow Vedāntins. Therefore the 
Kaustubha, meant to explain the doctrine of the Saurabha 
ipso facto need not engage in controversies with the fellow 
Vedantins. Such disputes and controversies with the fellow 
Vedantins could be expected in a polemic treatise of the 
school like Parapaksagirivajra of Madhvamukunda®8 or in 
an independent bhāsya on the Brahmasūtra like the 
siddhantajahnaviof Devacarya. Therefore the mere absence 
of any major dispute with Samkara in the Kaustubha in itself 
does not mean that the Kaustubhakara is pre-Sarnkara. Yet 
it must be pointed out that there are some passages in the 
Kaustubha that appear to be the refutation of certain 
Sarhkarite doctrines, which the Kaustubhakāra has, so to 
say, "accidentally" entered into. We have discussed some of 
these instances. 
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Srinivasa seems to be familiar with the commentary of 
burikara. Much of his bhasya appears to be a summary of 
the bhāsya of Sarnkara wherever there is no doctrinal con- 
(liel between Nimbarka and Sarnkara. As we have pointed 
out, he accepts the insights Sarnkara offers on many of the 

yūtras of BS. In certain cases, where there is a difference of 
outlook in the interpretations of Sarnkara and Nimbārka, 
Srinivasa accepts both the interpretations as alternatives. In 
à few such instances he gives priority to the line of inter- 
pretation offered by Samkara and gives only a secondary 
place to the one offered by Nimbarka. Nay, on BS 3.4.43 on 
the fate of the fallen naisthikabrahmacarins he takes a le- 
nient stand along with Sarhkara, contrary to Nimbārka's 
out-right condemnation of them by debarring them from the 
right to Brahmavidya. Added to allthese, is verse seven ofthe 
present day Dasasloki, quoted by Srinivasa in Kaustubha 
1.1.1.1 containing a condemnation of some of the Sarikarite 
doctrine which proves the familiarity of Srinivasa with the 
philosophy of Sarnkara. 


A further support for the post-Samkara nature of the 
Kaustubha comes from the fact that the Kaustubhakara 
quotes BVP 2.26.70. No modern scholar has assigned even 
the earliestand the most original form of BVPto pre-Samkara 
times. Irrespective of the fact whether the stanzas, referring 
Lo Sarhkara belong to the original form of BVP or not, BVP is 
a post- Sarnkara Purāņa. The obvious conclusion is that 
Srinivāsa who offers his arguments in BS 4.1.13 on the basis 
of BVP 2.26.70 must be a post- Sarnkara- bhāsyakāra. 


Further, the assumptionthat the Kaustubha2.1.13isthe 
pūrvapaksa in Sarnkarabhast ya 2.1.14 is untenable. It is 
more likely that Srinivasa who seems to be well aware of the 
bhasya of Sathkara and makes use of the insights and 
refinements brought in by Samkara elsewhere, does the 
same here. Our examination of the said passage (Kaustubha 
2.1.13) above has shown that there is nothing compelling us 
to accept that Sarnkarais guoting from Srinivasa. It could be 
on the contrary, another example where Srinivasa makes 
use of the refinements and insights that Sarnkara offers on 
the bhedabhedavada both in the Brahmasütrabhasya 2.1.14 
as well as Brhadaranyakabhasya 5.11. It is quite possible, 
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because, as we have pointed out earlier, Srinivasa in his 
mission of explaining the Saurabha goes to the extend of 
borrowing much from others, which shows that he is pre- 
pared to accept the refinements and insights that Sankara 
offered on the Brahmasitras, especially on the 
bhedabhedavada. As we know the bhedabheda doctrine is a 
pre-Samkara doctrine, as is evident from the references 
examined above. 


Finally, the claim89 that Srinivasa makes in the Kaustubha 
that he is a disciple of Nimbarka and that he is writing the 
Kaustubha at the command of his guru, need not mean that 
he is the immediate disciple of Nimbārka as alleged by the AC 
and the guruparamparas90. In fact, we need not give it any 
more importance than the claim of Nimbarka that he is the 
disciple of Narada?!. It means only that he belongs to the 
tradition of bhedābheda school of Vedanta propounded by 
Nimbārka?2, Therefore neither the accounts of AC nor the 
various guruparamparas, written down centuries later, can 
give any definite solution to the historical and chronological 
problems. All that we can deduce with certitude is that the 
Kaustubha of Srinivasa is influenced to a great extend by the 
bhàsya of Sarnkara on the Brahmasütras, even thou ghthere 
is no major controversy in the Kaustubha against the 
Samkarite doctrines. 
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Chapter 6 


THE PROBABLE DATE OF 
NIMBARKA 


Introduction 


Our discussion in chapter four has led us to conclude that 
Nimbarka, the author of Vedāntapārijāta Saurabha, was a 
pre-Sarnkara vrttikāra. But are we able to place Nimbarka to 
a definite period in pre-Samkara days? Does the Saurabha 
again help us to arrive at any definite conclusion about the 
probable date of Nimbarka? Let us again go back to the 
Saurabha. There, Nimbārka's treatment of the Sārnkhya and 
the Sakta schools catch our special attention. 


1. Nimbarka’s criticism of Samkhya 


According to Nimbarka the Samkhya doctrine is pro- 
pounded by Kapila!. These Sārnkhyas hold 25 principles 
beginning with Pradhāna?. Commenting on BS 1.4.11 “na 
sarnkhyopasamgrahādapinānābhāvādatirekācca” Nimbarka 
says "na ca yasmin paūcajanā ākāsāca pratisthitah (Brh 
4.4.17, Sat Br. 14.7.2.19) iti samkhyopasamgrahdd api 
pradhānādīnāmpaīcavirnsatipadārthānām srutimūlakatvam 
asti...” Here he points out that Sārnkhyas cannot claim that 
the 25 principles beginning with pradhāna (Pradhānādi) are 
based on Sruti. Here it is not clear whether the Purusa, who 
is presented as above the avyakta? is included in this list of 
25 principles. Since he says that “the 25 principles beginning 
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with pradhana,” it means that the first among them is 
pradhāna and the other 24 principles follow the pradhana, 
because it is the adi of them (pradhanadinam 
paūcavimsatipadārthānām). It seems that the 24 principles 
are the evolutes of the pradhana and that the Purusa is not 
included in this list of 25. Therefore it raises the question 
whether Nimbarka is aware of the Samkhyas who accepted 
26 principles. If Purusa, as held by the Samkhyas is above 
the pradhanādinām paricavimsati padarthani, then Nimbàrka 
seems to be aware of the Samkhyas holding more than 25 
principles. Nimbàrka makes a clear distinction? between the 
pradhdna which the Samkhyas call avyakta as noted in 
Saurabha, 1.4.1 and the Purusa, which Nimbarka occa- 
sionally calls the jiva? or the Gtman®. 


Nimbarka does not elaborate which the 25 principles of 
the Samkhya are. But while speaking of the origin of various 
material elements and categories from Brahman he mentions 
the following. (1) ether’, (2) air, (3) fire?, (4) water!0, and (5) 
earth!l, He does not accept any fixed order of'creation. It 
seems that he considers that there are two types of material 
elements when he speaks of the suksmabhiutas (subtle ele- 
ments)!2 and the mahābhūtas!3 (the great elements). Else- 
where he considers the sthūla state as a transformation of 
the süksma state!4. Thus he makes a clear distinction be- 
tween them. Therefore we may consider that both the 
categories of suksma and mahābhūtas are known to him. 
Both the süksma and sthūla bhūtas known to Nimbārka may 
constitute 10 ofthe 25 principles of the Samkhya. According, 
to the Saurabhakara other material elements like the vital 
breath, the mind, the sense organs, the avyakta, the mahat, 
and the aharhkāra!5 take their origin from Brahman!6. Of 
these the sense organs are eleven including the mind!7, while 
the prana (the vital breath) is not a mere air, nor a function 
of the senses!8. It is a special instrument of the jiva in holding 
up the body through its fivefold modes like apana!9. Thus 
the 25 principles beginning with pradhana are pradhana or 
avyakta, (1) mahat (2) ahamkara (3) the mind and the 10 
senses (4-14) the sūksmabhūtas (15-19) the mahābhūtas 
(20-24) the prana. (25). Over and above these 25 principles 
given above, Nimbārka also accepts the jivātman, which 
according to him, does not originate?0. It is the very arnša of 
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Brahman?!, Besides the jiva or Purusa as noted above, 
Nimbārka has on different occasions, explained 25 principles 
which are materialinnature. Nimbarka is prepared to accept 
the theory of pradhāna provided that the Pradhana is de- 
pendent on Brahman. He calls such a Pradhana 
theaupanisadika pradhana?2. According to himthe pradhana 
ofthe Samkhyas and its evolutes originate from Brahman or 
rather they are Brahmātmikā. (having Brahman as their 
inner soul), meaning that they share in the ontological 
essence of Brahman?3, Here he also points out that Brah- 
man transcends them all. The origin of these elements in no 
way brings in any mutations in Brahman. Brahman tran- 
scends all the material creation although He is very much 
their essence and existence because everything is 
brahmatmaka. 


The fundamental reason why Nimbarka rejects the 
Sarnkhya doctrine is that it is not based on the $ruti24. Terms 
like avyakta25, mahat?6 etc. mentioned in ‘sruti’ do not de- 
note the Samkhya categories. They are found to be applied 
to other realities in the sruti?7. The scriptural declaration of 
the ultimate cause as asat, avyakta etc. is the Brahman and 
not the acetanapradhana of the Samkhyas28. The 
acetanapradhana cannot be denoted by terms like the Sat29, 
imperishable®9, the source of being, the support of heaven 
and the earth?! , because no body can obtain liberation by 
relying on a unconscious principle since liberation is de- 
clared to be the attainment of the nature of the principle (tad 
bhāvāpatti) on which one has relied for liberation®2. Lib- 
eration according to Nimbarka is the attainment of 
Brahmabhava or paramam sāmyam33 with Brahman?4, 


Nimbarka also points out that the Samkhya doctrines 
contradict not only the sruti texts but also the other smrtis. 
While Samkhya advocates an acetanakarana, the other smrtis 
in unison support the sruti doctrine of the cetanakāraņa for 
the world35, 


The third reason for the rejection ofthe Samkhya doctrine 
is that it contains inner contradictions?6, especially con- 
cerning its theory of causality. Therefore he attacks, from all 
fronts, the causality of the acetanapradhana. First of all the 
scripture declares the cause of the world as a cetana prin- 
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ciple37. Therefore the Samkhyapradhana is not found in the 
scripture at all38, Secondly the acetanapradhāna is not ac- 
quainted with the varied arrangements involved in creating 
this universe3?. Thirdly, no spontaneous activity is possible 
on the part of an acetana principle40, more specially, be- 
cause there is no other accessory principle acceptable to the 
Samkhya^. He points out that no grass eaten by a bull turns 
into milk42, If the milk turns itself into curd, it is due to its 
being brahmatma. The milk has Brahman as its inner con- 
troller. Fourthly, the Samkhya cannot explain satisfactorily 
how the state of equilibrium (samyavastha) of the 
acetanapradhana is disturbed and how the gunas enter into 
arelation of angdngibhdva43. The Sārnkhya Purusais devoid 
of any form of activity. It is unable to do anything. Therefore 
the similes of the lame leading the blind or the magnet 
attracting the iron are not suitable. If the Samkhya accepts 
anactive Purusatheir pradhana cannot bethe primary cause 
of the world, Fifthly, Nimbarka points out that there can- 
not be any purpose of set goals for an acetana principle45, 


As pointed out earlier, Nimbarka is prepared to accept a 
theory of pradhāna if it is presented as depending on the 
Paramakarana bécause such a theory is meaningful46. 
Under the influence of the Supreme prime Mover, evolution 
from the primary prakrti is possible like the transformation 
of milk into curd under the influence of Brahman the inner 
inciter4^?, All that Nimbārka is opposed to is the doctrine of 
an acetanapradhana, not superintended and directed by an 
intelligent principle48. But if there is such an intelligent 
principle superintending the pradhāna, then the pradhana 
can no more be the primary cause of the world?9. 

, His criticism of the Pāsupata doctrine5° as well as the 
Saktavada®! will make it clear that Nimbārka is not prepared 
to accept any theory that makes a distinction between the 
upadanakarana and the nimittakāraņa?2, 


Nimbārka is also aware that the Samkhyas accept the 
doctrine of the all-pervasiveness of the jiva (Purusa)?3. They 
also held the doctrine of the plurality of the all-pervasive 
jivas54. According to them even the senses of the jivas are 
also all-pervasive?5. It was pointed out in Chapter Four, that 
Nimbarka's criticism of the all-pervasiveness of the soul is 
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againstthe Samkhyas. Under Sütras2.3.49 Nimbarka points 
out the untenability of the doctrine of the all-pervasive soul 
astaught by Kapila. According to himthe sütra 2.3.50 shows 
that the vyatikara (mixing of karmas) cannot be avoided even 
if one were to take recourse to the adrsta because there is 
restriction (aniyama) with regard to the adrsta. Now, under 
sūtra 2.3.51, the Saurabhakāra says “aham idarn karisye 
idamnetiSamkalpadisvapy evamaniyaman". Thus Nimbarka 
seems to understand that the faculty of making a decision 
belongs to the jiva (Purusa). But in the classical Samkhya as 
presented by ISvarakrsna, the Purusa, as pointed out by 
Larson, “is individual, but not personal. The personal ego or 
self consciousness is included in the notion of buddhi, 
aharhkāra and manas. Thus, what is commonly considered 
to be self-consciousness or ego is understood in the classical 
Samkhya to be other than the Purusa, although Purusa’s 
presence is required for these dimensions of human expe- 
rience to appear. The Purusa in itself, then, is apart from all 
knowledge, emotion or self-awareness. It is likewise apart 
from all action and willing”56. 


2. The gradual development of the Samkhya 


It makes us examine whetherthe criticism ofthe Samkhya 
system by Nimbarka warrants any awareness of the latest 
systematization of the Sarhkhya thought by ISwarakrsna?". 
Does the above criticism of the Samkhya warrant any extra 
knowledge of a developed Sārnkhya on the part of Nimbarka 
than that of the Sitrakara58? Therefore it is within our in- 
terest to draw in the findings of the scholars on the origin and 
development of the Samkhya thought. Samkhya has a long 
history of development stretching out at least from the early 
Vedic period*9, E.H. Johnston®° points out on the basis of 
certain Chinese references that there were eighteen Samkhya 
schools in ancient times. Scholars have attempted to see 
various stages and phases in the development of Samkhya 
thought, and on the basis of their findings they have at- 
tempted to make certain classification. Johnston®! sees five 
successive phases in the development of Samkhya. Erich 
Frauwallner®2 is of the opinion that the Samkhya thought 
passed through four distinct stages of development. Larson93 
also classifies these stages as four. 
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Basing himself on the findings of the early scholars, 
Larson points out that the early formulative period of 
Samkhya is found in the Vedas and the oldest Upanisads. 
According to him this period extends from eighth or ninth 
century B.C. down through the period of Jainism and the 
early Buddhism. Larson calls the second phase the period of 
the proto-Samkhya speculations. He considers that the 
Samkhya found in the Katha, the Svetüsvatara and the Maitri 
Upanisads belongs to this period. Besides, the Caraka 
Sarhhitā, Paricasikhavakyaof the Mbh. (Cr.Ed.XII, 211-212), 
Buddhacarita of Asvaghosa, Moksadharma and the 
Bhagavadgitā are also placed in this period, which stretches 
from fourth century B.C. to first century A.D. The third 
phase, according to Larson begins in the first century A.D. 
and ends by the tenth orthe eleventh century A.D. According 
to Larson® the Samkhya system of philosophy was a domi- 
nant one in the first century A.D. which seems to be also the 
period of the composition of Brahmasūtras. 


Larson calls the period extending from the first to the 
tenth century A.D. as the classical period. The Samkhya 
thought of this period is contained in the Sastitantra and in 
the teaching of the Sàmkhya ācāryas like Pancasikha, 
Varsaganya etc. We have only certain references to them in 
the later works on Samkhya. According to Larson this 
classical period comes to its culmination with the 
Sārnkhyakārikās of iswarakrsna. Larson places the related 
commentaries of the Sārnkhyakārikās and the Yogasütras to 
this period. The Samkhya doctrine which was the 
pradhānamalla for Sarnkarācārya seems to have suffered 
heavily in post-Samkara days, which also saw a decline of 
the Samkhya renaisance brought about by Vijnanabhiksu 
and others in the 16th century. Larson®> places the 
Tattvasamasasütra also to this period. As will be pointed out 
later, many other scholars are of the opinion that 
Tattvasamasa belonged to a period earlier than that of the 
Karikas of Isvarakrsna66. 


3. Sastitantra and pre-Karika Samkhya 


If we go through the Saurabha carefully we notice that the 
Saurabhakāra refers to the S@mkhyas mostly as the 
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Tāntrikas. The term tantra generally means doctrine€7, In 
various bhāsyas we come across such usages as 
"samkhyatantra", "yogatantra". “tantrantara",, 
“samdnatantra”, etc. Here the term, in a general way, 
denotes a system or a doctrine. Kumarila Bhatta uses the 
term in this general sense when he names his Varttika as 
Tantravarttikam. Besides this general sense, the word tantra 
is also used in a specific sense to denote the Sects practising 
some forms of esoteric cult and rituals such asthe Vamacarya- 
Saivas or Kulacarasaktas or the Bauddhatāntrikas, etc68, But 
the Saurabhakara reserves the term Tüntrikas exclusively for 
the Samkhyas. This peculiar use of the term Tantrikas is found 
in the Saurabha 1.4.4, 1.4.11, 1.4.16 etc. 


On BS 1.4.4.6? Nimbarka points out that the world avyakta 
does not denote the Pradhana of the Tantrikas. From Saurabha 
1.4.11itisallthe more clearthat the Tantrikas for Nimbarka 
are the Samkhya. He says: 


*Even on account of the collection of number" in the text 
"In whom the five-five people and the ether are based" (Brh 
4.4.17 Sat. Br. 14.7.2.19) it is not to be said that the twenty- 
five principles, beginning with pradhana, are based on 
scripture, so what disputes can there be regarding the 
knowability of the pradhana from scripture? Why? "On ac- 
count of diversity" i.e. because the object which are based on 
Brahman, established in scripture and denoted by the term 
“in whom" are different from the objects established in the 
Tantra since the former are found to have Brahman for their 
soul: “and on account ofthe excess" of Brahman, the support 
and like-wise of the ether. 


He also refutes the view that the Purusa of the Tantrikas 
is based on scriptures. In Saurabha 1.4.16 he says: 


"It is not to be supposed that in the text "he verily, O 
Bālāki, who is the maker of these persons (Purusanam), this 
is the work” (Kaus 3.9), the object to be known is the Purusa 
mentioned in the Tantra and the enjoyer of the fruits of 
merits and demerits. None but the Supreme soul is here 
indicated as “the object to be known”, Why? Because Brahman 
is the topic, as known from the texts “Let me declare 
Brahman to you" (Kaus 4. 1)because the word “work” (Karma) 
meaning “something that is done (kriyate yat tat karma) 
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denotes the world, which is an effect, because by the 
pronoun this "the world", established by the evidences of 
perception and the rest, is suggested, and, lastly, because 
the Purusa mentioned in the Tantra is not the topic here". 


It is more probable that Nimbarka is referring to the 
Sastitantra when he calls the Samkhya system as the tantra 
and the followers of Samkhya as the Tantrikas. ĪSvarakrsņa 
(Cir. 500 A.D.) claims that the Kārikās which he composed 
is the abridged form ofthe huge literature ofthe Sastitantra70. 
It is impossible to determine the exact content of the original 
Sastitantra or its author. The various studies made by 
scholars have led them to conclude that the Sastitantra 
represented an old Samkhya tradition, the content of which 
was summarized by ISwarakrsna7!. The question whether 
the Sastitantrais the proper name ofthe system orthe name 
of a huge literature is hard to settle72. Chakravarti?? thinks 
that the Sastitantrais the first systematic treatise on Samkhya. 
Ram Suresh Panday^?^4 identifies this ancient: systematic 
Sastitantra treatise as the Tattvasamasa. He points out that 
many great scholars like Hiriyanna, Radhakrishnan, Keith 
and Dasgupta mistook the Tattvasamāsa as a late work 
solely on the basis of the fact that the commentaries on the 
Tattvasamāsa are of late origin. According to him the gap 
between Tattvasamasa and its extant commentaries is more 
than one thousand years. G.J. Larson75 also concedes that 
the Samkhya ideas contained in Tattvasamāsa may go back 
to an earlier stage. 


It seems, however, more probable that Sastitantra may not 
be a single work. The Kārikās of ISvarakrsna need not be a 
mere summary of a single work called Sastitantra, but an 
attempt at systematizing the Samkhya speculations, trea- 
tises and discourses upto his days. There seems to have 
existed more than one work connected with Sastitantra 
because on the one hand Vācaspati Misra considers79 
Varsaganya as the author of the Sastitantra, while the un- 
known author of the Jayarnangalā considers77 Pancasikha 
as its author. Besides all these, as Keith78 points out, 
Gunaratna in his Tarkarahasya dipikamentions another work 
called Sastitantradhāra. Therefore he is of the opinion that 
the pre-Karika Samkhya is called Sastitantra79. He bases his 
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opinion on the fact that the Sastitantra is mentioned along 
with the system of Kapila as Kavilam and Satthitantam in the 
Jaina work called Anuyogadvara sūtra by Gunaratna®°, He 
also points out that the Sastitantra is mentioned as Kavila 
and the Sārhkhyayogi in the Aupapātikasūtra. Therefore it 
would not be proper to hold that what does not tally with the 
Kārikās of ISvarakrsna is not Sarnkhya at all8!, 


4. Nimbarka seems to be familiar with pre-Karika 
Samkhya 

The identification of the Sàmkhya as the Tantra by 
Nimbàrka may point out that he is very familiar with the 
Sastitantra tradition of the pre-Kàrika days. The mere fact 
that Nimbārka calls the Sārnkhyas the Tāntrikas does not 
make him a pre-Karika commentator of the BS because even 
Bhāskara, a post-Sārnkara commentator of the BS does the 
same82, But as we have noticed above the criticism of 
Samkhya by Nimbarka in no way demands any more aware- 
ness of the Samkhya philosophy than the awareness the 
Sütrakàra himself had of this system. First of all, Nimbarka 
does not refer to any Kārikās of ISvarakrsna. Secondly, he is 
not very familiar with the special terminologies of the Karika 
such as tanmātras for what he calls sūksmabhūtas. For 
I$varakrsna the suksma elements include mahat, ahamkara 
etc83, while for Nimbàrka as we have pointed above, the 
sūksmabhūtas are the causal state of the sthülabhütas. 
According to him the sthüla state is a transformation of the 
süksma state84, That would mean that Nimbarka employs 
the term sūksmabhūtato denote what the classical Samkhya 
of I$varakrsna calls tanmātras. Nimbārka upholds®5 the 
trivrtkaraņa (tripartition) the process of evolution which is a 
more ancient theorv of creation86 than that of the Kārikās. 
His idea of the süksma Sarira which finally merges in 
Brahman7 seems to be less of a complicated composition88 
than that ofthe one proposed by I$warakrsna89. Nimbārka's 
awareness of the sarvagatatmavada as a doctrine pro- 
pounded by Kapila90 does not seem to be obtained from the 
Kārikās of I$varakrsna. Similarly, the doctrine of the 
parasparangangibhava of the gunas as the source of the 
evolutionary process?! is also not in terms of the Karika 
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terminologies. Nimbarka is a man of a few words. Therefore 
these few references he makes to the Samkhya have to be 
taken into consideration. They point out that he is not 
indebted to the Kārikās for his awareness of the doctrines of 
Kapila. 

Nimbārka's awareness of an atheistic Sàmkhya?? does not 
demand that he must be aware of the Kárikás of ISvarakrsna 
because some ofthe pre- Kārikā works, like the Buddhacarita 
and Tattvasamāsa contain Samkhya of an atheistic nature. 
A theistic version of the pre-Kārikā classical Samkhya is 
found in the Ahirbudhnya Samhita9? which also describes 
the Samkhya as the Tantra94. While the Samkhya of 
Ahirbudhnya Samhitd is influenced by the Paricarátras?5, the 
Buddhacarita of ASvaghosa is very must influenced by the 
Buddhist way of thinking?6. The existence of an atheistic 
Sàmkhya in pre-Kārikā days can be proved from the very 
claim of I$varakrsna that his Kārikās are the systematized 
summary of the Sastitantra because the Kārikās themselves 
are atheistic in nature. Besides, the Sastitantra account of 
the Rājavārttika, quoted by Vacaspati Misra on Kārikā 63 is 
also atheistic in outlook. 


Thus, there is nothing to prevent us from placing the 
Saurabhakāra in a pre-I$varakrsna period. Yet, we have not 
yet got sufficient and compelling reasons to assign him to a 
definite period. Our above study has shown only that it is 
quite probable that Nimbarka belonged to a pre- -ISvarakrsna 
period. Such a view is also supported by Nimbarka’s criticism 
of the Sāktavāda under BS 2.2.42-45. 


5. The Saktavada as known to Nimbarka 


As we have seen in Chapter One, Sarnkara and Ramanuja 
discuss the pros and cons of the vyūhavādaofthe Pancaratra 
school under BS 2.2.42-45, while Nimbarka and Madhva 
make use of these sūtras to refute the Sdktavgda. It is to be 
noted here that BS 2.2.42-45, themselves do not name the 
doctrine or the school that the Sūtrakāra has in mind. The 
sütrasthemselves are vague. Since these sütras come within 
a pada that is dealing with the doctrines unacceptable to the 
Sütrakara, Nimbārka, Sarnkara and Madhva are justified in 
considering them as referring to a purvapaksa doctrine. But 
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on the other hand, as these sütras come at the end of the 
pada that has been rejecting many other schools and 
doctrines that are named in the sūtrasthemselves, Ramanuja 
may be justified in considering these last sūtras as referring 
to the siddhanta, unnamed in the sütras?7. At any rate, these 
sütras in themselves do not show that the doctrine at stake 
is the doctrine of the vyūhavāda of the Paūcarātras or the 
šāktavāda?8, 

Here it may be pointed out that there must be some 
compelling reason for a commentatorto consider this type of 
"uncommitted sūtras” as referring to a particular school or 
doctrine, either as accepted or rejected. One ofthe compelling 
reasons seems to be the prevalence of certain theories and 
schools of thought in his contemporary times. Perhaps the 
popularity of the Pancaratra school in his surroundings 
prompted Samkara to make use of these sütras to refute the 
Paricaratra system99, Since Sarnkara has already rejected 
the Paricaratra doctrine of the vyuhavada, the option for the 
later vyuhavadins is already determined. Therefore they 
were forced to some extent to make use of these sütras to 
defend vyūhavāda!0. But as seen in Chapter Four above, 
Nimbārka is a pre-Sarnkara vedāntin!01. If he were a post- 
Samkara Pancarātrin, we would naturally expect him to 
defend the Pancarātra tenets against the onslaughts of 
Sarkara. In post-Sarnkara days the vyūhavāda had become 
one of the important tenets of Vaisnavism and the distinction 
between Pancaratraand Bhāgavatatype of Vaisnavism seems 
to have evaporated as they got completely merged!02? by then . 
Therefore it would have been a moral obligation on the part 
of a post-Samkara Vaisnavite bhdsyakdra to defend the 
Pancaratras. 


6. Nimbarka and Madhva on the Saktamata 


The fact that Nimbarka and Madhva find it necessary to 
refute Sáktism under these sutras show that the doctrine 
was prevalent in their particular surroundings. Every 
bhasyakara is a creature of his time and place. His 
purvapaksins normally include his contemporaries holding 
contrary doctrines. It is well known that the Saktas worship 
an exclusively female principle as the Supreme deity, who is 
the personification of the primordial energy and thus is the 
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source of all “Spiritual” and material evolution193, Nimbarka 
rejects the Saktivada on the ground that the origin of the 
world from Sakti without the Purusa is impossible! and, 

therefore, the Sákta doctrine that maintains Saktias the sole 
cause of the world is not acceptable 195, Besides, there can be 
no connection between the Purusa and Sakti precisely be- 
cause prior to such a creation, on the part of the Purusathere 
is no sense organ, the means of contact — which is one of the 
products of the creative process!06, If on the contrary, Sakti 
is endowed with the natural attributes like knowledge etc, 

this cannot be but the Brahman of the Vedantins!97. The 
sacred texts, both the sruti and the smrti declare the ulti- 
mate Principle endowed with all the attributes to be the 
Brahman, which is the Vedànta position. Therefore Nimbàrka 
rejects the Sākta doctrine as unauthoritative108, 


As already pointed out, Madhva too takes these sūtras as 
rejecting the Sāktavāda. An examination of the bhasyas of 
Madhva and Nimbarka reveals that Madhva is well aware of 
the later developments of the Sakta school, which Nimbarka 
is unaware of. As pointed out by B.N.K. Sharma!0? Madhva 
is aware of the Mahavama, Madhyavama and Āņuvāma 
shades ofthe Sākta school. These schools are also known as 
the Sākta, Sāmbhava and Anava schools!10, Among these, 
the Mahavamas consider Sakti to be all in all, needing no 
partnership with anybody for the creation. The other two 
schools advocate an alliance of Sakti with Siva to tide over 
the objections raised by the earlier critics of the school! 11, 
They, therefore, accept to a greater extent the partnership of 
Šiva in the creative act!12, Madhva refutes the Mahāvāma 
school under BS 2.2.42113, the Madhyavàma under BS 
2.2.43114 and the Anuvama under BS 2.2.44115, Finally he 
also points out the Sākta doctrines are in conflict with the 
teachings of the sruti and the smrti!16, 


Nimbarka’s commentary on the above sütras, as we have 
seen above, are only a paraphrasing of the sütras. He does 
not seem to be aware of any greater development of the 
Süktavàda than that of the Sütrakàra himself, had he been 
intending the Sāktavāda here under the sūtras 2.2.42-45. 
Perhaps, the doctrinesofthe Šārhbhava and the Anava Sáktas, 
advocating an alliance of Sakti and Siva for the creative 
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process might be a response to the criticism of Nimbarka in 
Saurabha 2.2.42. "Since the origin of the world from Sakti 
without the Purusa is impossible, the doctrine too, which 
maintains it as the cause is not valid" and in Saurabha 
2.2.43 "If it be said there is connection (between Sakti and 
the Purusa) — (wereply) No “sense organ" (karana)is possible 
on the part of Purusa at that time". These arguments and 
objections raised by Nimbarka against the Sāktavāda re- 
semble his arguments against the acetanapradhāna of the 
Samkhyas elsewhere!!7, These arguments also seem to be 
against an earlier form of the Saktavdda, because these lack 
sophistication. 


7. Madhva is aware of the later historical develop- 
ments of Saktism 


The khāsyaof Madhva, on the contrary, seems to be aware 
of the later historical developments and ramifications of the 
doctrine of creation in the Sāktaschools. A comparative study 
of the bhāsya of Madhva with the vrtti of Nimbārka on the 
above sutras will make it clear that the similarities in their 
arguments are due to the attempt made by Madhva to make 
explicit what Nimbarka says under BS 2.2.42 namely 
*purusamantarena Sakteh sakásajjagad utpatty asambhavān 
na tat karanavado'pi sadhuh is made explicit with a proper 
reason by Madhva when he says “na hi 
purusānanugrhitastribhya utpattir drsyate. It is quite evi- 
dent that Madhva is explaining the argument of Nimbarka. 

Under BS 2.2.43118 Madhva seems to refute the views of 
Madhyavāmašāktas, for, Jayatirtha explains the statement 
of Madhva “yadi  puruso'ngikriyate tasyāpi 
karaņābhāvādanupapattih” to that effect. The 
Madhyavāmašāktas propose Sadāšiva as an adjunct to 
Saktiinthe activity of creation. Since Siva according to them 
is without a body and the sense organs and is having only a 
subordinate role, he cannot have the necessary knowledge to 
help Sakti. Saktiby herself is unable to create anything, not 
even a body for Siva in order that he may be able to help her. 
In fact, if she had the power of creating a body for Siva, she 
could even carry out the entire process of creation without 
any help from Siva. 
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Similarly, the statement of Madhva on BS 2.2.44 namely 
yadi vijnanadikaranam tasyüngikriyate tadà tata eva 
srstyādhy upapatter isvaravādāntarbhāvah is taken by 
Jayatirtha!!9 as directed against the Anuvama school of the 
Sāktas who hold that Siva has a body, sense organs, and 
supreme knowledge and powers, so that he is in a position 
to help Sakti It is pointed out by him that if Siva has all these 
powers, he could be considered as the Supreme creator like 
the Siva accepted by the Pásupata school rather than as 
mere helpmate of Sakti. According to Jayatirtha it would be 
unphilosophical to claim two ultimate Principles of equal 
importance, one Sakti and the other Siva. 


In Chapter Four we have seen that Nimbarka is a pre- 
Sarnkara vrttikara. The above comparative evaluation of the 
criticism ofthe Sakta school by Nimbarka and Madhva shows 
that Madhva and later on Jayatirtha are expanding the 
criticism of Nimbarka against the Saktas. Nimbarka is more 
archaic. Under sütra 2.2.42 Madhva seems to make explicit 
what Nimbarka implicitly seems to touch!2°, Therefore, it 
can be safely concluded that Nimbārka is the first known 
commentator to treat Sāktismin this adhikaraņa!21, The fact 
that Nimbarka and Madhva considered it necessary to refute 
the Sāktamatashows that the Sāktavādawas very influencial 
in their respective surroundings!?2, 


8. Sàktism had a pre-historical origin 


It is beyond the scope of our work to undertake a detailed 
survey of the origin and the development of the Sáktarnata. 
We would like to draw some conclusions on the basis of the 
findings of scholars who have gone into the details of the 
Sāktavāda!23, They are of the opinion that India has pos- 
sessed a long tradition of the Mother worship — a forerunner 
of later Saktism from the time of the Harappan civilization! 24 
as is evident from the cult objects excavated at Mohenjodaro 
and Harappa!?5. According to Bhattacharya the wide- 
spread cult of Sāktiis a natural evolution of the pre-historic 
mother-goddess cult!26 especially among the matriarchal!27 
andjthe agricultural!28 races throughout the world. 


Though the Rgvedic society was “pastoral” and there was 
no cult of a mother goddess among them!29 there are some 
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female deities to whom hymns are addressed in the Rgveda!30, 
Dut in the post-Vedic times, the mother goddess worship 
reasserted itself13! when with the assumption of agriculture 
the Vedic people adopted from the local races some of the 
agricultural goddesses and their fertility!32 cults and made 
them part of their own culture 133, P.K. Sharma points out!34 
that in the post-Vedic period of later minor Upanisads, Epics 
and the Puranas, the goddesses received places of supreme 
worship. According to Srivastava!35 the Purāņic descrip- 
lions of the goddesses are the attempts to explain and to 
synthesize the cults and beliefs of the common people who 
were absorbed into the broad frame work of Hinduism. These 
goddesses became objects of independent cults around the 
lirst century A.D136, Gradually various religious movements 
like Buddhism, Jainism, Vaisnavism and above all Saivism 
assumed these female principles (Sakti) into their system of 
thought (philosophy) and expressions (cult)!37, Payne!38 
and P.K. Sharma! are of the opinion that an independent 
Sākta Sect was already well established by the 2nd and 3rd 
century A.D. 


9. A well-developed Šākta Sect by Gupta period 


The independent existence of Sāktism as a well-developed 
and distinct religious Sect by the Gupta period can be proved 
from the literary and archaeological evidences. For example 
Varahamihira (Fifth Century A.D) enumerates!40, among the 
religious Sects prevalent in his time, the Saktas, who are well 
versed in the Tantric rituals of the mother goddess. In his 
own words: 

visnor bhāgavatān magāmsca savituh samboh sabhasmadvijān 

mātrnām api mandalakarmavido viprān vidurbrahmanah 

sākyān sarvahitasya Sáàntamanaso nāgnān jinānām vidu 

rye yam devamupāsritāh svavidhinā taistasyakāryākriyā!4! 

This passage amply proves that the Sáktas acquired a 
recognised place as an independent religious Sect by the 
time of Varahamihira. This fact is further supported by a 
somewhat fragmentary inscription, found at Gandhar in 
Malwa, which reads: 

mātrnāū ca pramuditaghanātyartha nihrādininām 
tantrodbhütaprabala pavanodvarttit — ambhonidhinam 
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(broken portion) gatam idam dakinisamprakirnam 
vesmátyugrar nr patisacivo' kārayat puņyahetoh!42, 

This inscription was written in the Malva year 480 (i.e. 
423-24 A.D). It states among the other things that one 
Máyüraksaka, a minister of Visvavarman, the father of 
Kumaragupta I's feudatory Bandhuvarman caused to be 
built forthe sake of his religious merit this very terrible abode 
filled full of female ghouls, of the divine mothers, who utter 
loud and tremendous shouts in joy (and) who stir up the 
(very) oceans with the mighty wind rising from the magic rites 
of their religion” 143 


Vindhya in the central India is considered to be the 
perpetual abode of the Goddess!44, The above literacy and 
archaeological evidences support the existence ofa developed 
and independent religious Sākta Sect in the Central India at 
least by the Fifth Century A.D. According to M.C.P. 
Srivastava!45 this Sākta Sect reached its final culmination 
and maturity by 600 A.D. as marked out by the Devi- 
mahdtmya section of the Markandeya Purana belonging to 
the Gupta period!46, This Devimahdtmyakhanda is the 
earliest available text giving some philosophical aspects of 
the Sāktavāda!47, According to N.N. Bhattacharya too the 
Sākta principles find expression in the Devimahātmya sec- 
tion (composed between the third and fifth Centuries A.D.)148, 
Acritical and analytical study ofthe four devistutis contained 
in the Devimahátmyakhanda may throw more light on the 
tenets of the Sāktavāda in those days. 


According to mythology King Suratha and his companion 
the merchant Samàdi wanted to know the origin and the 
nature ofthe Goddess Mahāmāyā, pervading the whole world 
with her snares of illusion. They approach Rsi Medhas, who 
explained to them the greatness of the Goddess with ap- 
propriate stories in lengthy details. The mighty deeds of the 
Goddess for the protection and the well-being of gods are 
enumerated in this account in the form of Brahmastuti, 
Sakradistuti, Visnumauyastavaand Nārayaņistuti. These stutis 
are the expressions of the faith that the power and dignity of 
the Goddess is much superior to all the gods including 
Brahma, Indra, Visnu etc. They also in a characteristic 
manner express the ideas about the power and energy 
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centering round the Devi!49. In this section of Devimahatmya, 
the Goddess is invoked as the beginning and the end of 
everything, the incomprehensible source of everything. For 
example: 

“Thou art the cause of all the worlds— though character- 
ized by three qualities, even by Hari, Hara and other gods, 
thou art incomprehensible. Thou art the resort of all, thou 
art this entire world which is composed of parts. Thou verily 
art the sublime original nature untransformed!50, 


J.N. Banerjea has pointed out that the process of emana- 
tion of everything from the great and the primary Principle is 
described in detail in the pradhanikarahasya of the Candi 
portion of the same Purāņa!5!. Here the major gods like 
Visnu, Rudra and Brahma find a well recognised, but a 
subordinate place!52, 


Thus there is ample evidence to prove beyond any doubt 
the existence of a well-developed Sāktavāda, in which the 
female principle is conceived to be the source of everything 
at least by the end of the fifth century A.D. It is also to be 
noted that although the worship of a goddess originated, 
perhaps in pre-vedic times, Sdktism as a philosophical sys- 
tem has developed only in the early centuries of A.D., which, 
as Srivastava has pointed out, has reached its culmination 
at least by the sixth century A.D. 


10. Nimbarka could not have lived before the 
early part of the sixth century AD 


Nimbarka who criticises a rather developed Sāktavāda 
could not have lived prior to the end of the fifth century 
A.D!53, As we have pointed out in chapter four above, the 
Saurabhakara is also the pürvapaksin for Sarnkara in a 
number of places in his bhāsya. That would mean that 
Nimbarka the Saurabhakara, lived sometime before the end 
ofthe eighth century A.D. Onthe other hand our study ofthe 
Samkhya system as known to Nimbarka prompts us to place 
him prior to ISvarakrsna, the author of the Sārnkhyakārikās, 
who might have lived sometime in the sixth century A. D154, 
Therefore, it is more probable that Nimbārka lived in the first 
quarter of the sixth century A.D. or just before that. But the 
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awareness of a developed Šāktavādaon the part of Nimbarka 
compels us to place him to a period after 400 A.D. 


Danielson!55 in his work on the Paramārthasāra of 
Adisesa!°6 shows that the bhedābheda thought was popu- 
lar in the early part of the sixth century A.D. He points out 
that versus 26 and 27 of the Paramārthasāra describe that 
all living entities are the modifications (vikrtayah) of the 
Supreme Self. This Supreme deity is called Visnu in verses, 
1, 33, 56, 74 and 86, or Vasudeva in verses 29 and 30. 
Significantly in verse 29 the highest God, Vasudeva, is 
identified with the self of all. Notwithstanding its theistic 
character Paramarthasara nowhere emphasises bhakti, the 
ardent personal devotion as propounded in the Gita. On the 
contrary Adisesa advocates Jūāna or vidya as the primary 
means of liberation. These views of Ādišesa are very much 
similar to those of Nimbarka!*7, It only shows that the Vedanta 
and Vaisnava trends in the early Sixth century were the same 
as we find in the Saurabha. These findings also support the 
view that Nimbarka lived some time in the early sixth century 
A.D158, Therefore the probable date of Nimbarka could be 
around 450-525 A.D. 


Conclusion 


, Many modern scholars have placed Nimbarka to a post- 
Sarhkara period primarily on the assumption that the late 
works ascribed to Nimbārka by his followers and containing 
later philosophical trends were really the works of the 
acárya. We have sufficiently demonstrated that these works 
cannot be of Nimbàrka, the Saurabhakāra!59. The exclusion 
of these spurious works will also help us to weed out 
extraneous elements from the philosophical position of the 
Saurabhakara. There had been diverse views on the date of 
Nimbarka precisely because we do not have any direct 
documentary evidence to prove his date accurately. In the 
above pages we have put forth a number of corroborative 
arguments to show that Nimbarka probably lived in the later 
part of the fifth century or in the first quarter of the sixth 
century A.D. 


The traditional belief among the followers of Nimbarka 
that he is the first commentator (adyacaryaly seems to have 
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anelement of truth initinsofarasthe Saurabha of Nimbarka 
seems to be the earliest available vrtti on the Brahmasūtras. 
Naturally, there might have been other commentators and 
acaryas of the Vedanta thought before Nimbarka. But we do 
not have any such vrtti on the Brahmasūtra. as archaic in 
language and'style as the Saurabha. 


Since Nimbarka lived in the early part ofthe sixth century 
A.D. he cannot possibly be an immediate disciple of Narada, 
the acarya mentioned in the Chandogyopanisad 7 and much 
less of Narada of the mythology. It is also not possible to 
consider Srinivása, whom we have valid reasons to assign to 
a post-Sarhkara period160, to be the immediate disciple of 
Nimbarka. Just as we know nothing about many of the 
acaryas in the list ofthe guruparamparas, it is quite possible 
that there might have been many other ācāryas, who left no 
traces of their existence. The question of any ācāryapitha 
and the legitimacy of succession seems to have propped up 
in the Nimbarka school only when a major split took place in 
the Sect after Harivyasadeva. This question of legitimacy 
seems to have been the raison d'étre : of the various 
guruparamparas. 


Similarly, it is evident that the Radhakrsna cult, which is 
a special feature ofthe Nimbarkites today is a later appendage 
to the schoolin post- -Srinivasa period since the Saurabhakara 
and even the Kaustubhakāra do not speak of any such 
sadhanas as premalaksana bhaktias a means for liberation. 
Our findings help us to have a better understanding of 
Nimbarka and his philosophy. 
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Chapter 7 


A GENERAL ANALYSIS OF 
VEDANTAPARIJATA SAURABHA 


Introduction : the sources of the Saurabha 


In the first part of our study, we saw that Nimbarka, the author 


of the VedāntapārijātaSaurabha, must have belonged to a pre- 
Samkara period. In this second part we shall take up a detailed 
study of the teachings of Nimbarka, the philosopher, contained in 
the Saurabha. A general examination of the Saurabha reveals that 
the Saurabhakara has taken support to substantiate the aupanisadic 
doctrine from the following sources: 


Ļ 


2; 
3. 
4. 
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Samhitds (Rgveda, the three collections of the black Yajurveda, 
namely Kathaka, Maitrayani, Taittiriya); 


Brāhmanas (Satapatha, Tàndyamaháà Brahmana, Taittiriya); 
Aranyakas (Aitareya, Taittiriya); 


Upanisads (Aitareya, Brhadāraņyaka, Chandogya!, Katha, 
Kausitaki, Mahanárayana? (?), Maitrayaniya, Mundaka, Prasna, 
Svetāsvatara, Taittiriya); 


Sūtra texts (Apastamba srauta sūtra, Gautamadharmasütra); 
Epics (Mahābhārata including Bhagavadgitā); 

Smrti texts (Atri, Daksa, Manu, Yajnavalkya, Vasistha); 
Puranas (Agni, Kurma, Visnu); 

Philosophical texts (Jaiminisūtra). 

The above sources reveal that the Saurabhakāra has no de- 


pendence on any of the so-called sectarian literature of the later 
centuries as we find in the writings of the post- -Sarnkara 
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Brhmasūtrabhāsyakāras like Rāmānuja and Madhva. What is 
more significant and striking is the absence of any quotation not 
only from the later Puranas but also from the later Upanisads and 
philosophical sütras of the other darsanas apart from 
pūrvamimāmsā. 

Analysis of the Vedāntapārijāta Saurabha 

(the number on the right hand refers to the sūtra in each pāda) 


ADHYĀYA ONE 
(A) The First Pāda 
1. Brahmans is the object of enquiry (1-4) 


].] An investigation into Brahman Ramakanta 
Purusottama, is always to be undertaken bya mumuksu 


who has the proper qualifications. (1) 
1.2 Brahman is the Bhagavan from whom originate the 

srstisthitilaya of this world . (2) 
1.3 The sāstra alone can make him known. (3) 


1.31 The entire Veda is in Samanvaya (confluence) in re- 
vealing him, who is the Visvatma, Sarvabhinnābhinna 
Bhagavan, Vasudeva. (4) 


2; The acetanakarana (unconscious cause) is not the 
kāraņa (the cause) known in the sāstra (5-12) 
2.1 The acetanapradhana is not the jagatkāraņa because 
iksana (perception) which is a cetanadharma is at- 
tributed to the jagatkarana. (5) 
2.11 iksati is not used in a secondary sense. (6) 
2.2 Pradhānais not the object denoted by the word satand 
atman because the moksa is the attainment of his 
nature. (7) 
2.21 Onaccount of the absence of the statement of heyatva 
and its prayojana, the object denoted by words like sat, 


etc. is not the pradhana. (8) 
2.3 The acetanakaranavada is invalid because of the con- 
tradiction of pratijnd. (9) 


2.4 Brahman is the jagatkarana denoted by the word sat. (10) 


2.5 Inall the Vedantas (i.e. upanisads) the cetanakarana 
is equally known. (11) 


2.51 Because of the Scriptural declaration of the causality 
of the sarvesvara, the inner controller of all, pradhàna 
is not to be accepted. (12) 
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4.41 


4.5 
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Paramatman who is different (bhinna) from the jiva 


is ānandamaya (13-22) 


Paramatman, not jiva, is the ānandamaya (consisting 
of bliss). 


“Maya” means pracurya (abundance). 
Paramatman is anandamaya because he is the cause 
of the ananda (bliss) of the jiva. 
The text “satyam jūānam anantam brahma” (Tait 2.1) 
is praised by the word ànanda. 
The jiva is not Gnandamaya. 
Because of the distinction (bheda) between the obtainer 
and the obtained. 


An individual self (pratyagatman) is dependent on 
matter, but the Anandamaya, Purusottama, creates 
everything through mere intention, samkalpa (will). 
On obtaining him, the jiva becomes blissful. Therefore 
he is anya (different). 

The one abiding within the sun and the eye and to be 
meditated on by the mumuksuis the Paramatman, who 
is apahatapapman (free from sin), the sarvātman (soul 
of all) and not any particular jiva. 

The Paramátman is anya (other) from the group of the 
jivas like the sun etc. because of the designation of 
difference. 


The symbolic presentation of Brahman/ 


(13) 
(14) 


(15) 


(16) 


(17) 


(18) 


(19) 


(20) 


(21) 


(22) 


Paramatman/Bhagavan (23-28) 


The “final goal" denoted by the word *ākāsa" (ether) is 
the Paramatman who is the creator of all things. 

The prana (vital breath) is Paramatman (because it is 
described as the “Alpha” (udgamana) and the “Omega” 
(samvesana) of all beings. 

The jyoti (the light) is Brahman because all beings 
constitute a quarter (pada) of him only. 

Gayatri denotes Bhagavan because of the association 
of Gayatri with qualities like ceto'rpana (application of 
mind), which can belong to the Lord alone. 

Gayatriis Brahman not only because ofthe ceto'rpana, 
but also because (the four feet viz.) the bhüta (being), 
prthivi (earth), sarira (body), hrdaya (heart) are ap- 
propriate (only) in Brahman the Bhagavan. 

Dyaus (heaven) is Brahman because there is no con- 


(24) 


(25) 


(26) 


(27) 


| 


tradiction in presenting Brahman as the adhikaraņa 
(locus) as well as the avadhi (limit). 


(28) 


5. Everything is Brahmātmaka (Brahman as its soul) (29-32) 


5.1 The object denoted by the term prana is Paramatman, 
because of the qualities like hitatamatva (highest 
auspiciousness) anantatva (endlessness) etc. 


5.11 The object denoted by Prana, Indra etc. in the Scrip- 
ture (Kaus 3.1.) is Paramatman. 


5.111 Indra said “mam eva vijānihi” (know me alone) be- 
cause of his realization of the Brahmatmakatva of ev- 
erything. 

5.2 The above interpretation is correct on account of the 
three-foldness of Brahmopasanas (meditation on 
Brahman) in accordance with the grade ofthe upasakas 
(meditating devotees) viz. as the inner controller of the 
group of individual souls, as the inner controller of the 
non-sentient objects and as different from them both. 


(B) The Second Pàda 
1.  Brahman and the jiva are distinct 


1.1 Because the texts like "sarvam khalv idam brahma”... 
Chand 3.14.1-2) denote the Paramatman well-known 
in all the vedantas, as the object of meditation. 


1.11 Because the attributes of manomaygatva, 
satyasamkalpatva, etc. mentioned in Chand 3.14.2 are 
appropriate on the part of Brahman alone. 


1.12 These attributes are not appropriate on the part of the 
jiva. 

1.13 The sarira (embodied soul) is not the vācya of 
manomayatva etc because of the designation of karma 
(object) and kartr (agent) in Chand 31.4.4 “into him I 
shall enter on departing hence". 


1.131 Their distinction is clear in the text “esa ma atmantar 
hrdaye" this soul of mine within the heart (Chànd 
3.14.3) because of the nominative and genitive case 
endings. 

1.132 The Smrti text "iSvarah sarvabhūtānām hrddese arjuna 
tisthati" (Gita 18.6) also declares their bheda. 

1.14 The description of Brahman (the Great) as smaller 
than a grain of rice, abiding within the heart (Chand 
3.14.3) fits in as in the case of gavaksavyomavat 
(window and the ether). 


(29) 


(30) 


(31) 


(32) 


(1-8) 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 
(6) 


(7) 
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1.15 Though Brahman has sarvahrdaya sambandha, He 
does not have sambhogaprapti (experience of pleasure 
and pain) like the jiva, because of the atyantavisesa 
between them as  apahatapapmaá and 
svakrtakarmaphalabhoktr respectively. 


2; Brahman is the eater of all 


2.1 Sri Purusottama is the atta (eater) of the entire 
carācaravisva, (movable and immovable universe), 
mentioned as Bráhmana and Ksatriya in Katha 2.25. 


2.2 Bhagavan Purusottama is the attà because he is the 


topic of discussion in the text *the great, the all- 
pervading" (Katha 2.22). 


(8) 


(9-10) 


(9) 


(10) 


3. The Pramatman and the jiva indwell in the body (11-12) 


3.1 The two cetandtmans (sentient souls) (Katha 3.1) that 
have entered into the cave, are to be understood as the 
jiva and Paramātman because of the respective 
scriptural texts (Katha 2.12) denoting them. 


3.2 The jiva and the Para are to be understood as having 
entered into the cave because of their specific mention 
(Katha 1.17 and 3.2) as the upāsya and the upāsaka 
as well as the vedya (object to be known) and the vettr 
(knower). 


4. The Purusa within the eye (Chand 4.15. 1-5) is the 


(11) 


(12) 


Paramatman (13-18) 


4.1 Because the qualification as ātman, abhaya (fear- 
lessness) (Chand 4.15.1) samyadvāmā (Chdnd 4.15.2) 
(being the uniter of all lovely things) etc. are proper to 
Purusottama alone. 


4.2 Because the text “yas caksusitisthan” (Brh3.7.18) also 
designates the sthana of the Parmatman as the eye. 


4.3 Also because the Para is mentioned as characterised 
by joy (in the earlier text) "karn brahma (pleasure is 
Brahman) kham brahma" (the ether is Brahman) 
(Chand 4.10.4) 


4.31 Whatis characterized as joy is Brahman because there 
is a mutual specification of joy and ether in Chand 
4.10.5. 


4.4 Since the same final goal for the “Srutopanisatka (the 
one who has heard the upanisads) mentioned in 
Prasna 1.10, is mentioned here also in Chānd4.15.5as 
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(13) 


(14) 


(15) 


(16) 


4.5 


5.1 


5.2 


5.3 


6.2 


6.3 


the final goal, the aksyantarapurusa is Purusottama 
alone. (17) 


The aksyantara is none other than the Paramatman, 
because none other than He abides regularly there and 
because of the impossibility of amrtatva, etc, on the 
part of anybody else. (18) 


The antaryāmin (inner controller) is the 
Paramātman (19-21) 


The antaryāminmentionedin reference to the adhidevas 
(presiding deities) of prthivi, etc, in Brh 3.7.3 is 
Paramātman alone because of the designation here of 
dharmas (gualities) like sarvaniyantrtva, (controller of 
all), etc, to him. (19) 


The Pradhana is not the vacyamof antaryamin because 
ofthe mention of cetanadharmaslike sarvaniyantrtva, 
sarvadrstrtva (seer of all) etc. (20) 


Nor the jiva is the antaryamin because the Kāņvās (Brh 
3.7.22) and the Madhyandinas (Cf, Sat Br 14.6.7.30) 
depict it as different from the antaryamin. (21) 


The "adrsyam" (invisible) is the Paramātman (22-24) 
The adrsyatvadigunakam adrsyam presented by the 
Atharvanikas (Cf, Mund 1.1.6) is Paramatman alone 
because ofthe mention of His dharmaslike Sarvajnatva, 
etc. (Cf, Mund 1.1.9). (22) 
The Pradhàna and the jiva are not the padavacya of 
bhūtayoni (the source of being) and aksara (imper- 
ishable) because of the designation of visesana (spe- 
cific attribute and bheda (difference) in the texts 
“sarvagatam” (Mund 1.1.6) and aksaratparatah parah 
(Mund 2.1.2) respectively. (23) 
Because ofthe mention ofthe rüpa (form) of Paramatman 
in the text agnir murddha (fire is his head) (Mund 2.1.4) 
etc. the adrsyam is not the other two. (24) 


The Vaisvanara is Brahman (25-33) 


Though Vaisvanara (Cf Chand 5.11.1) is a common 
term for Agniand Brahman, here it denotes Brahman 
alone, because ofthe knowledge of His visesa from the 
description of his avayavas (parts) such as “having 
heaven as the head”. P (25) 
Similar description of his rüpa (form in the Smrti also (Cf 
Mbh, 12.47.70) proves that the Vaisvānarais Brahman. (26) 
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T2 


7.3 


7.4 


AO. 


7.6 


Tot 


7.8 


Vaisvanara cannot be the jātharāgni (gastric fire) on 
the basis of rudhi (convention) or the mention ofa triad 
of Agnis or of its being the adhara (abode) of the ahuti 
(offerings) to prana or of its being within (antah 
pratisthāna), but the Vai$vaànara is the Paramātman 
alone, on account of the upadesa to perceive the 
Paramesvara in the jāthara, on account of the impos- 
sibility ofhaving heaven as its head unless Paramatman 
is accepted, and on account of the declaration of its 
purusatva (personality). 


For the same reason devata (deity) and the bhütam 
(element) are not understood by the word, Vaisvānara. 


On analysing the term Vaisvānara Jaimini finds no 
contradiction in accepting Vaisvānara as the sāksād 
upasya (directly to be meditated on) sarvātma bhagavān 
(the Lord, the soul of all). 


Asmarathya thinks that the Paramātman though 
ananta (infinite) can fittingly be regarded as limited by 
space (prādešamātratvam) since He manifests Himself 
(abhivyajyate) according to the respective capacity of 
his ananya updsakas (exclusive devotees). 


Badari thinks that the kalpana (imagination) of a deha 
(body) from head to foot is for the sake of anusmarana 
(recollection). 


Jaimini considers the kalpanaoftheir uras (breast), etc, 
as the vedi, (altar) is to effect the identification of the 
ahuti (offering) of the prana which is an integral part of 
the Vaisvānaravidyā with agnihotra. 


And the scriptures record this Vaisvánará as a Purusa 
in the body of the upāsaka. 


(C) The Third Pada 


1. 


1.1 
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Brahman is the support (ayatanam) of heaven and 
earth 


Because the word ātman in the text (Mund 2.2.5) de- 
notes Brahman. 

Because such an ayatanam alone is presented as the 
object to be approached by the mukta (Mund 3.1.13). 
No text presents the Pradhana obtained through infer- 
ence as that ayatanam. 


For the same reason the prdnabhrt (the bearer of the 
prāņa) is not the ayatanam. 


(27) 


(28) 


(29) 


(30) 


(31 


(32) 


(33) 


(1-7) 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


1.31 Also due to the designation of bheda between the jnàtr 
and the jneya, the pranabhrt is not the ayatanam. 


1.32 Jiva cannot be understood as the ayatanam because 
the Paramatman is the topic of discussion. 


1.33 Also because in the text "dud suparna "(two birds) (Mund 
3.1.1), the Paramatman is presented as the abiding 
abhoktr, (non-eater) while the jiva as the eater (adanat), 
the jiva is not the ayatanam. 


PAR The bhüman (the plenitude) is the Paramatman 


2.1 The bhūman taught by the Paramacarya Srikumara to 
our guruSriman Narada (Chand 7.23. 1)is not the prana, 
but SriPurusottama because of the teaching of bhüman 
as above the prana. 


2.11 Because of the appropriateness of (the attributes like) 
niratisaya sukharüpatva, (in the form unsurpassed 
pleasure) amrtatva (immortality) 
svamahimapratisthitatva (established on one's own 
greatness) etc. to the Paramdtman alone. 


(6) 


(7) 


(8-9 


(8) 


(9) 


3; The aksara (imperishable) is the Brahman (10-12) 


3.1 The aksara is Brahman because of its dharana (sup- 
port) of ākāsa, indicated as the support of the effects 
in the three-fold time (past, present and future). 


3.11 This/supporting (dhrt) is by Purusottama alone be- 
cause of the declaration of his ajnapayitrtva (command) 
(in Brh 3.8.9) 


3.2 Neither the Pradhana nor the jiva, but the Paramatman 
alone can be understood by the term aksara because 
of the exclusion of any other bhava (nature) in the Brh 
IG 


4. Brahman and Brahma are different 


4.1 The object of iksati in the text "puri sayam purusam 
iksate" (Prasna 5.5.) is not the Brahma but the 
Paramatman abiding in his own asadharana (special) 
and aprākrta (non-material) brahmaloka, because of 
the designation of his dharmas (qualities) like šāntam 
(tranquil), ajaram (ageless), abhayam (fearless),etc. 


(10) 


(11) 


(12) 


(13) 


(13) 


5. The dahara akasa (small ether) is Brahman (14-23) 


5.1 The dahara akasa (Chand 8.1.1) can only be the 
Paramatman, because of the mention of the 
asádharanadharmas (unique qualities) of the 
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5.11 


5.12 


5.2 


5.3 


5.31 


Paramatman like apahatapapman, (sinless) vijara, 
(ageless) etc. in the later texts (Chand 8.1.3) 

The dahara is the Para on account of the texts con- 
cerning the gati (going) of all beings to Him. 

The vidharakatvam (holding apart) ofthe worlds (Chand 
8.4.1) fits in with the Paramātmatva of the dahara, for 
such a greatness is observed in Paramatmanalone (Brh 
3.8.9). 

The daharākāsais Paramātmanalone because the word 
*ükása" is well known to be denoting Paramātman as 
the source of all beings in (Chand 8.14.1, 1.9.1). 


The dahara (Chānd 8.3.4) is not jiva, because of the 
impossibility of apahatapapmatva (freedom from sin) 
etc. on its part. 


The dahara is the nityāvirbhūtasvarūpah (whose real 
nature is ever manifest) Paramātman, endowed with 
the stated eightfold gunas, and not the 
avirbhütasvarüpah jiva. 


5.311 The reference to the jiva is to show the hetutva (the 


5.4 


5.5 


5.6 


6.2 


6.21 
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causality of the Paramātman in the avirbhava of the 
jivasvarüpa. 

The all-pervading Brahman can be described as the 
small ether as shown in Saurabha 1.2.7 

The jiva, who is an anukartā (imitator) (in Katha 5.15) 
of the nityāvirbhūtasvarūpa cannot be the 
nityāvirbhūtasvarūpah daharah. 

Also smrti (Gita 14.2) declares that the jiva acquires 
these attributes. 


(14) 


(15) 


(16) 


(17) 


(18) 


(19) 


(20) 
(21) 
(22) 


(23) 


Brahmopasana (24-41) 


Since the angusthaparimanaka (measured the size of 
a thumb) is declared as the Lord of the past and of the 
future (in Katha 4-13), he is the Purusottama. 


His description as the angusthamatratva (the size of a 
mere thumb) with reference to the heart of the upasaka 
(worshipper) is proper as men alone are entitled to (his 
upasana). (This discussion is continued in sütra 40 
below). 


Badarayana thinks that the devas (gods) are also en- 
titled to the Brahmopasana, since they are above men. 


Since one and the same deity can assume many bodies 
simultaneously (yugapat), Brahmopasana is possible 
on their part and there is no contradiction with regard 
to object. 


(24) 


(25) 


(26) 


(27) 


6.31 


6.32 


6.5 


6.51 


6.52 


6.53 


6.54 


6.55 
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The corporality (vigrahatvam) of gods does not involve 
the nirarthakatva (meaninglessness) of the vedic word 
both before the origin of the object and after its 
destruction because the objects originate (arthasya 
prabhavat) from the word, denoting their eternal pro- 
totype (nityakrtivacakat) serving as reminder to the 
thought of Prajapati. (Tait Br 2.6.2.3, Mbh 12.232.25). 
Since the srsti(creation) by Prajapatiis preceded by the 
(Vedic) sabda, the Vedas are nitya. 

Thus there is no contradiction even with regard to the 
recurrence of srstiand samhara (destruction) of the 
material world because the objects created in the 
beginning of each kalpa (age) have the same nama and 
rüpa as those in the past kalpas (RV 10-190.3, Mbh. 
12.232.40). 


Jaimini thinks that surya, etc. have no right to vidyas 
like Madhu#, etc. because of the impossibility of the 
upasya (object to be worshipped) to be upasaka. 


The pürvapaksin thinks so also because of their being 
(bhavat) the upasaka of Brahman. 


Badarayana maintains the right of Surya, Vasu, etc. to 
vidyas like the Madhu, etc. because of the possibility 
of Brahmalipsā (a longing for Brahman) on their part, 
antecedent to their future adhikāraprāpti (attainment 
of offices) through the upasana of Brahman their 
antaryamin. 

Taking into consideration that the term südra is ap- 
plied to a mumuksu named Janasruti by his guru, it is 
not to be supposed that the südra is entitled to 
Brahmavidya. 

That Jànasruti was not a stidra is known from his 
being mentioned with the ksatriya Caitraratha 
Abhipratarin (in Chand 4.3.5). 


A Südrais not entitled to vidyá because the upanayana 
samskara (investiture rite) is referred to in the section 
dealing with vidyā (vidyāpradesa). A Südrais devoid of 
upanayana samskara. (GDS 10.50, Manusmrti 10.126). 
Moreover, because Gautama invests Jabala with 
upanayana only after ascertaining the absence of his 
"Sūdrahood". A sūdrais not entitled to vidyā. 

Since a südra is forbidden to hear the veda (Vasistha 
Smrti 18.9) he is not entitled (to Brahmavidya) 


And also because smrti forbids teaching him the 
dharmas (sacred duties) (Manusmrti 4.80) 


(28) 


(29) 


(30) 


(31) 


(32) 


(33) 


(34) 


(35) 


(36) 


(37) 


(38) 


(39) 
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6.6 


6.61 


7.1 


TEP 


The pramita (measured) is the Parahpurusa because he 
is the shaker of the entire universe (sarvajagat 
kampakatvāt) and because of the (words) mahat ete. 
(used for him). 


The Pramita Purusa is the Para because jyoti is men- 
tioned (darsanāt) in the text “tasya bhāsā” (Katha 5. 15). 


(40) 


(41) 


The Paramātman is different from the jiva (42-44) 


The vācya of the word ākāsa, presented as the pro- 
ducer of ndma and rüpa (Chdnd 8.14.1) is the 
Purusottama, because of the designation ofthe producer 
of all objects as something different (arthāntaratvena) 
even from the mukta jiva. 


It is so also because of the designation of bheda 
(different) of the sarvajna from the non-knower (ajna) 
in deep sleep and departing. 


On account of the designation of the Paramatman as 
different from the jiva in the text sarvasyādhipati (the 
Lord ofall) (Brh4.4.22) sarvasyesanah (the ruler of all) 
(Brh 4.4.22), it is established that he alone is the 
akdsa. 


(D) The Fourth Pada 


1. 


1.1 


1.2 


1.3 


1.31 
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The Samkhya principles are not mentioned in the 
šāstra 

The Pradhāna of the Sārnkhya is not intended by the 
term avyakta (unmanifest) in Katha 3.3. and 3.11 and 
3.13 because the term avyakta there denotes Sarira, 
(body). 

The word avyakta, denoting something suksma (subtle) 
can also denote the saríra, which is a sthüla (grosser) 
state of the same sūkšma. 


The bheda between the aupanisadika pradhana (the 
Pradhàna mentioned in the Upanisads) and the 
pradhana taught by others is that the former is mean- 
ingful as it depends on the Paramakarana (supreme 
cause) while the latter is not. 


The word avyakta (in scripture) does not denote the 
pradhana ofthe Tantrikas also because of the absence 
of any statement of its jneyatva (object to be known). 


The text “anady anantam mahatah param dhruvam 
nicayya tam mrtyumukhat pramucyate” (Katha 3.15) 
does not declare the jnyeyatvam of the pradhana, but 
of the Prajna, i.e. the Paramatman; He being the topic. 


(42) 


(43) 


(44) 


(1-13) 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


1.52 


1.6 


1.61 


1.62 


Since the prior and the posterior texts of this Upanisad 
contain the statements and questions about the upaya 
(means), upeya (the end) and the Upagantr, (the real- 
izing agent) there is no chance of any anumanikatattva 
(principle derived from inferene). 


Just as the word mahat, applied to the samkhya 
principle bhudhi, is found applied differently in the 
vedic text “vadadham etam purusam mahantam 
(VājasaneyiSarmhitā 18.2, Svet3.8) so the world avyakta 
may refer to the sarira. 

The prakrti mentioned in the text “ajamekam” (Svet 4. 5) 
isnot the samkhyaprakrti, but the Brahmatmikd (having 
Brahman for its soul) prakrtibecause of the absence of 
any specification in establishing the pürvapaksa as in 
the case of “cup with its mouth below" (Brh 2.2.3). 


The camasa (cup) is known as the sira (head) from the 
vākyašesa (Brh2.2.3). So also that which is denoted by 
ajā has Brahmanas its karana is known from the text 
“tasmad etad brahma nama rūpam annam ca jāyate 
(Muņd 1.1.9). 


Brahmopādānakatva and ajātva (unborn) fit in one 
and the same subject because of the teaching of the 
visvasrsti from Brahman, who is the sūksma saktimat 
jagatkāraņam, as in the case of Madhu (vidyā) etc. 


It cannot be said that the twenty-five principles of the 
Sāmkhya are based on scripture (Cf, Brh 4.4.7), be- 
cause the brahmātmaka padārthas based on the sruti 
are different from those of the Tāntrikas, and because 
of the excess of Brahman, the adhāra, (support) and 
likewise of the ākāša. 


The panca pancajanas mentioned in Brh4.4.7 are to be 
known as prána, caksu, srotra, annam, and mana from 
the vàkyasesa (cf. Brh 6.4.17-18). 

Since in the vākyasesa of the Kànvas 'annam' is ab- 
sent, the paricatva is to be completed by adding jyoti 
mentioned in the beginning. 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


(11) 


(12) 


(13) 


Brahman is the karana of the universe (14-15) 


The sarvajna,sarvasakti Brahman, described in the 
laksanasütra (in the characterizing aphorism) alone is 
to be understood as the karana in the texts dealing 
with the srsti of akdsa, etc. 

Since there is no distinction of nama and rüpa prior to 
creation and due to the absence of astitva connected 


(14) 
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3.1 


3.2 


3.21 


3.3 


3.31 


3.32 


3.33 
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with these nàma and rüpa, the Brahman who is ever 
sat (Tait 2.6, Chand 3.19.1) is denoted prior to creation 
by the term asat (Tait 2,7, Chànd 3.19.1) or by the term 
avyakrtam (Brh 1.4.7) the acetana pradhana cannot at 
all be the antarātmabhūta prašāsitr (controller) and 
thereby the jagatkāraņa. (15) 


The doctrine of Samkhya Purusa is untenable (16-22) 


The Paramātman, not the Samkhya purusa, is to be 
understood (in Kaus 3.9) as the dharmadharma 
karmaphalabhoktà because Brahman is the topic of 
discussion (Kaus. 4.1). Here Karma (meaning *some- 
thing done", denotes the jagat, (which is a Kārya) and 
is proved by pratyaksa, etc. (16) 


The characteristic marks ofthe jiva (Kaus. 4.20) and of 
the mukhyaprāņa (Kaus 3.3) are to be understood as 
referring to the Brahman, as explained in the section 
of Pratardana (Cf, Saurabha 1.1.29-31). (17) 


Jaimini thinks that the question and the reply (Kaus 
4.19) show that in this prakarana (the term) jiva is 
suggestive of Brahman, who is other than the jiva. The 
question (Brh 2.1.16) and the reply (Brh 2.1.17) of the 
Vājasaneyins record the Paramatman as other than 
the jiva. (18) 
Paramatman is the object to be seen in the text “atma 
và are drstavyah (Brh 2.4.5, 4.5.6) because of the 
connection of the text with Him alone. (19) 


Asmarathya thinks that since there is ananyatva of 
the jiva from Brahman, its cause, the supreme soul 
could be designated by a term denoting the individual 
soul. (20) 


Audulomi thinks that Brahman can be denoted by the 
word “jiva” because of the sahabhāva (union) of the jiva 
about to depart from the body, with Brahman. (21) 


Kasakrtsna thinks that the niyantr is understood by 
the niyamya because of the abiding of the niyantr 
(Paramātman) within the niyamya (jiva). (Tait Ar 
3.11.1.2). (22) 


Brahman is both the upādāna and the nimitta 
kāraņa of the world (23-27) 


The Paramātman alone is both the upādānakāraņa 
and the nimittakāraņa on account of the pratijūā 
(Chānd 6.1.3) and of the drstānta (Chānd 6.1.4). (23) 


4.11 The srstitva (creatorship) and the prakrtitva (material 
causality) of Brahman are established by the teaching 
of reflexion in the sruti (Chand 6.2.3). (24) 


4.12 Sruti (Tait Br 2.8.9.6.7) presents Brahman as having 
the two-fold forms of nimittatva and the upādānatvaof 
the world. (25) 


4.2 Brahman alone is the nimitta and the upādāna on 
account of His creating Himself (Tait 2.7). The 
sarvajnam, sarvasakti Brahman, having transformed 
Himself into the form of the jagat by the viksepa of his 
Sakti, becomes transformed through His own unde- 
veloped (avyakrta) yet powerful and creative nature. (26) 


4.21 Since Brahman is declared as the bhütayoni (source of 
beings) (Mund 1.1.6) and brahmayoni (Mund 3.1.3), 


Brahman alone is the upādāna. (27) 
5. All the Vedantas refer to Brahman (28) 
5.1 By the totality (samudaya) of the adhikaranas all the 
vedantas are explained as referring to Brahman. (28) 
ADHYAYA TWO 


(A) The First Pàda 


1 The smrtis that contradict the Vedas are to be 
rejected 

1.1 TheSamkhyasmrtiwhich advocates an acetanakarana 
cannot be accepted because of its contradiction with 
other smrtis, dealing with the cetanakdrana pro- 


(1-2) 


pounded in the veda. (1) 
1.2 Besides, Manu and the rest do not consider the Vedas 

as dealing with the pradhana. (2) 
2. By the rejection of the Samkhyasmrti, the 

Yogasmrti is also refuted (3) 
3.  Brahman is the jagatkarana (4-12) 


3.1  Pürvapaksa I. 
Onthe ground oftarka (reasoning) the jagatcannot have 
a conscious material cause because of difference 
(vilaksanatva) between Brahman and the world known 
from the scripture (Tait 2.6). (4) 
3.11 Thescripturalreferences (to a conscious principle) (Sat 
Br 6.1.3.2, Brh 6.1.7, Chand 6.3.2 and Ait Up 2.4) are 
the references to the presiding deities (abhimanininam 
devatanam). (5) 


3.12 Siddhānta 
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Brahman is the prakrtikatva (material cause) of the 
jagat inspite of difference between them because it is 
seen that hair etc. originate from a person from whom 
they are different and dung-beetles originate from cow- 
dung from which it is different. 


The difference of the upadeya (effect) from upadana 
(cause) prior to its origination means only a denial of 
similarity in every aspect between the cause and its 
effects. 


Purvapaksa II 

Brahman cannot be the jagad upadana because of the 
possibility of His acquiring the acetanatva of the jagat 
at the time of dissolution. 

Siddhanta 

There is no such possibility for just as the prthivivikaras 
do not defile prthivi, when dissolved into it, so the 
brahmavikāra samsāra does not (defile Brahman). 


The said defect equally applies to the Samkhya doc- 
trine which is also opposed to the Vedas. 


Just as the vedaviruddha pradhana is inferred to be 
the jagatkarana on the basis of tarka (reason), there is 
the possibility also of rejecting it on the ground of 
similar tarka. Since there is no possibility of conclu- 
sion because of the disagreement among the tarkikas, 
what is mentioned in the Veda alone is to be accepted 
as the cause of the world. 


By the rejection of the Samkhya view, all the other 
Vedaviruddha karanavadas are also rejected. 


The bhedābheda relation between Brahman an 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


(11) 


(12) 


d 
His effects (13-19) 


The objection that if Brahman is the upādānakāraņa 
of the jagat, He will also become the enjoying subject 
in the form of the jiva so that the Vedic distinction 
(vibhāga) between the enjoyer and the controller 
(niyantr) which will be contradicted cannot be accepted 
because there can still be a distinction (vibhaga) be- 
tween them in spite of the non-distinction (avibhaga) 
as between the sea and the waves as well as between 
the sun and its rays. 


There is ananyatva (non-difference), not 
atyantabhinnatva (absolute difference) between the 
kārya (effect) and the karana (cause) on account of the 


(13) 


D 


4.31 


6.1 


scriptural texts (Chand 6.1.4, Chand 6.9.4, Chand 
3.14.1) denoting non-difference. (14) 


There is ananyatva (between them) because the karya 
can be perceived (upalabdheh) only when the karanais 
existent (sadbhāva). (15) 
There is that ananyatva because of the existence of the 
karya, belonging to a posterior time, (already) in the 
karana because of the designation of their 
samanadhikaranya (co-inherence) in the text: “Brahma 
vd idam agra asit" (Brh 1.4.10). (16) 
The text “asad vad idam agra asit” (Chand 3.19.1) means 
not the asat ofthe karyabut its sūksmatva(subtleness) 
prior to creation as is known from the complementary 
passage (Chand 3.19.1), for an asat karya cannot be 


produced at all. (17) 
The universe is like a piece of cloth (patta) which is first 
rolled up and later spread out. (18) 


It is like the vayu, having prāņa, apāna, etc. when 
controlled by pranayama remains in its real form and 
when the control is removed, is known instantly in 
various forms. (19) 


There is difference between Brahman and jiva (20-22) 
Pürvapaksa 

If Brahman is accepted as the cause of the world 
(Brahmakāraņavāda) the jiva becomes identified with 
Brahman (Brh 2.5.19) then there results the fault of 

not doing what is beneficial for ones own interest since 

the created world is an abode of all the miseries. (20) 
Siddhanta 

Brahman the creator of the world is superior to the 
embodied soul who is the enjoyer (bhoktr) of pleasure 

and pain. There is no absolute non-difference 
(atyantabheda) between them because of the desig- 
nation of bheda (difference) in the text "ātmānamantaro 
yamayati (Sat Br. 14.6.7.30) . (21) 
Just like the vajra, vaidürya, etc, which are the modi- 
fications of the earth (bhūvikāras), the ksetrajūa though 
non-different (abhinna) from Brahman is different 
(bhinna) in its special qualities (svarüpa). (22) 


Brahman is the creator of the world (23-35) 
Brahman does not require any bahyopakarana (ex- 
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ternal implements) like a potter. But like milk, He 
transforms (Himself in accordance with the form 
(akara) of the karya (effects) on account of His special 
power. 


Just as the devas etc. create what they want through 
a mere wish (samkalpa), so does the Bhagavan also. 
Purvapaksa 

If the jagatprakrtitva of Brahman is accepted He being 
niravayavin (without parts) there will be the conse- 
quence of His entirety (being transformed): on the 
other hand, His savayavatva (possessing parts) would 
contradict the sāstras. 

Siddhanta 


There does not exist the said dosa (fault) for the doc- 
trine (of origin of the world from Brahman) is based on 
scripture (Tait 2.6, 2.7, Chand 3.12.6, Mund 1.1.7). 


When various vikrtis (modifications) are appropriate 
on the part of sāriraksetrajūas like the devas etc. how 
is it inappropriate on the part of the sarvasakti 
sarvesvara jagatkāraņa? 

The fault mentioned by you rebound to your own 
doctrine. 


That devata, endowed with sarvasakti in accordance 
with the scriptures (Svet 6.8) is able to do everything. 


The objection that the jagatkartrtvam of the 
sarvasaktyupeta (the one endowed with all powers) is 
not possible as He does not possess sense organs (Svet. 
6.8) is not tenable, as already been pointed out (Cf 
Saurabha 2.1.26). 

Pürvapaksa 

The supreme being, who has all his desires eternally 
fulfilled cannot be the karta since every activity has a 
purpose (prayojana). 

Siddhanta 


This creation on the part of the Para is proper like the 
kridd (sports) of the kings. 

The inequality and cruelty due to unequal creation and 
destruction depend not on the jagajjanmadi karta, but 
on the karma of the jiva, as in the case of rain. (Brh 
3.2.13). 


The text "sad eva saumyedam agra asid ekam" (Chànd 
6.2.1) does not go against either the anaditva of Karma 


(23) 


(24) 


(25) 


(26) 


(27) 


(28) 


(29) 


(30) 


(31) 


(32) 


(33) 


6.5 


of the first jivas nor against the existence of the 
previous creations (RV 10.190-3). 


Because of the appropriateness of all the 
karanadharmas (all the attributes of a cause) on 
Brahman, there is no contradiction in our view. 


(B) The Second Pada 
(In this Pada rival systems of thought are refuted) 


1 


15): 


1:2 
1:2] 


1.22 


1.23 


1.24 


1.25 


1.26. 


1.27 


1.3 


The Samkhya pradhāna cannot be the cause ofthe 
world 


The pradhana is not the jagatkaranam because of its 
unacquaintance with the varied arrangements of the 
objects to be created. 


It also lacks spontaneous activity. 


Even if the pradhana acts by itself, like milk, for the 
origin of the jagat, yet the Para is the inciter (preraka) 
in accordance with the text yo'psu tisthan (Brh 3.7.4) 


The pradhana, which is not guided (adhisthitam) by the 
intelligent principle cannot be the jagatkarana because 
the Samkhya does not accept any other sahakarin 
(accessory principle) besides the pradhana. 


It cannot be said that as the grass, eaten by cows, 
transforms itselfinto milk, the avyaktatransforms itself 
into mahat etc, on account of the non-transformation 
of the grass eaten by a bull. 


The acetanapradhana cannot have any prayojana for 
its activity. 

If the Purusa is said to move the pradhana as a blind 
man makes a lame man move or as a magnet the iron, 
then the assumption ofthe niskriyatva (non-activity) of 
the Purusa will be contradicted and pradhana, because 
of its being instigated by another (parapreryatva), 
cannot be the jagatkarana. 


Because of the  impossibility of the 
Parasparangangibhava (mutual subordination and 
preponderance) of the gunasin the state ofequilibrium 
at the time of pralaya, the pradhana cannot be the 
jagatkarana. 

Even if pradhana were in some way inferred, it cannot 
be the cause of jagat because of the absence of the 
jnatrtvasakti (the power of being a knower). 

The doctrine of Kapila is inconsistent because of its 
vedantāviruddhatva and its inner contradictions. 
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The Paramanuvada is refuted (11-17) 


There is inconsistency in the theory of the origin of 
dvyaņukas (binary) and tryanukas (ternary) com- 
pounds of atoms etc. If the paramānus have parts, then 
there will be infinite regress and if they are without 
parts they cannot be the producers of other evolutes. 


The udbhava of jagat is not possible on account of the 
impossibility of the adyam karma (first motion) in the 
paramanus, (ultimate atoms). It is impossible for the 
adrsta (the unseen principle) toinhere in the paramanus 
as well as be connected with the jiva to cause motion 
in the paramanus. 

The paramāņukāraņapaksa is impossible because of 
the anavastha (infinite regress) of the samavaya re- 
lations. 


Ifthe paramāņus are active by nature then there will be 
either nitya srsti or nityapralaya. 

If the paramāņus have colour (rüpa) etc. like their re- 
spective effects (karyas) like pot etc. then the paramāņus 
must be anitya like these kāryas, otherwise the kāryas 
must be devoid of colour etc. 


If the paramāņus have numerous qualities5 (upacita 
gundah), then the elements of earth, water, fire and air 
willbe similar and ifthe paramanus have only a limited 
quality (i.e. each be possessed of its peculiar quality) 
then earth etc. having only the corresponding gunas of 
their causes must be connected with one guna only. In 
both ways the result is the absence of creation. 

Since the paramanukaranavdda is rejected by the wise 


(Sista), the mumuksus must show absolute disregard 
for it. 


(11) 


(12) 


(13) 


(14) 


(15) 


(16) 


(17) 


The sugatamata is refuted (18-32) 


Because of the acetanatva of the components viz., the 
elements (bhüta), the elemental (bhautika), mind (citta) 
and mental (caittika), their aggregation (samudaya) is 
impossible in the absence of another cause for their 
union. 


Sanghata (aggregation) is not possible by the mutual 
causality (itaretarahetutva) of nescience (avidyā) past 
impressions (samskāra) congnition (vijūāna) name and 
form (nāmarūpa) six supports (sadayatana) etc. be- 
cause even they are not the cause of the aggregation. 


(18) 


(19) 
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Also because ofthe destruction of the prior moment at 
the production of the subsequent because both are 
momentary (ksanikatvena). 


If there is the origin of the karya when the cause is asat 
then the thesis of the origin of vjūāna from a four-fold 
cause consisting of indriya (sense organ), āloka (light), 
manaskara (direction of mind), and visaya (sense ob- 
jects) will be contradicted. If the cause is sat, then there 
will be yaugapadyam (simultaneity) since at the origin 
of another ksana (moment), the previous ksana is still 
existent. 


Because of the impossibility of an interruption of the 
santana (series) and because of the recognition 
(pratyabhijnayamanatvat) of the members of the series 
there is no possibility of both a causal or causeless 
nirodha (destruction). 


The view that moksa is the nirodha of avidyā etc. is 
inconsistent because the series has no vastutva (ex- 
istence) beyond the single momentary members. 


Their thesis of the non-existence of the ether is 
unreasonable because of (its) non-distinction from 
earth etc. 


Also because of the recognition that this is that (idarn 
tad iti pratyabhijnaya) that doctrine is untrue. 


The origin of bhava (entity) from abhāva is not ob- 
served. 


Otherwise there must be achievement of goals (artha 
siddhi) like vidya, etc. for the one who has not resorted 
to any means. 


There is no abhava of external objects as held by the 
vijūānamātrāstitvavādins, (maintainers of the reality 
of consciousness alone) for these objects are perceived 
(upalabdheh). 


Even on the analogy of the dream cognitions the 
arthabhava (objectlessness) of the waking cognitions 
cannot be established both on account ofthe vaisamya 
(non-parallelism) of the drstanta (example) and the 
darstanta (exemplified) and on account of the fact that 
the svapnajnana (dream consciousness) too has a base 
(alambanatva). 

Those who deny the existence of external objects 
cannot defend the existence of vasana (past impres- 
sions) to explain the variety in knowledge. 
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3.51 There is no vāsanā because of the ksanikatva of 
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the āsraya (substratum) according to your own 
doctrine. 


Sünyaváda is also erroneous because it is inconsistent 
in every way and because it contradicts pramanas like 
pratyaksa, etc. 


(31) 


(32) 


The Jaina views refuted (33-36) 


The ascription of the dual contradictory attributes 
(dharmas) of existence, (astitva) non-existence 
(nāstitva), etc. to the same vastu (thing) by the Jainas 
is not reasonable, since it is impossible. 


In the same way, at the attainment of a larger body 
there will be incompleteness of the atman, which is 
accepted to be of the size of the body. 


The ātman cannot be said to possess avayavas which 
are subject to increase and decrease because of the 
resulting fault of change (vikaritva) etc. on its part. 


The dehaparimāņavāda is completely destroyed by 
accepting the constancy of the final size of the soul 
because in that case there must be the nityatva of the 
initial and the intervening sizes also on account of the 
avisesah (non-distinction) everywhere. 


(33) 


(34) 


(35) 


(36) 


The Pàsupata doctrine is refuted (37-41) 


The pásupata doctrine must be rejected, for, it con- 
tradicts the Vedic teaching about the non-distinction 
ofthe upadana (material) and nimitta (efficient) karanas 
of the world, and because it initiates an upadharma. 


Pašupaticannot be the cause of the world because the 
bodiless Pašupati (who is also the instigator) cannot 
have any relations (sambandha) with the pradhāna 
which is to be instigated. 


(And) Pasupati cannot have a body, either eternal— 
because it.contradicts experience— or non-eternal— 
because it arises later. Therefore he is not the cause of 
the world. 


Even the supposition ofthe sense organs and the body 
(karanakalevara) like (that of) the jiva, (on the part of 
Pasupati is not possible because of the bhogaprasakti. 
If he associates with the adrsta ofthe jiva consisting of 


its punya, etc, then there will be his finitude 
(antavatvam) and non-conscience (ajnatvary. 


(37) 
(38) 
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(40) 


(41) 
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Saktavada is refuted (42-45) 


Since the origin of the jagat from Sakti without the 
purusa is not possible, saktikāraņavāda is invalid. 


There cannot be (any) purusasamsarga because the 
purusa has no sense organ at that time (i.e. prior to 
creation). 


If Saktivadaaccepts that the jagatkartà has svābhāvika 
vijnàna (natural intelligence) etc. itisan acceptance of 
Brahman; (as a result) the saktivāda is set aside by 
itself. 


Saktipaksa is apramanika (unauthoritative) as it 
contradicts srutiand smrti. 


(C) The Third Pada 


1. 


II 


1.11 


1:2 


1.21 


1.22 


1.3 


The absence of the anyonyavirodha (mutual con- 
tradiction) of the sruti is determined. All the ele- 
ments in the world originate from Brahman. 


Pürvapaksa 

The ether (viyat) does not originate since it is not 
mentioned in the Chandogya text. 

Siddhanta 


The utpatti of viyat is mentioned in Taittiriyaka text 
“atmana akdsah sambhūta” (Tait 2.1). 

Purvapaksa 

This Taittiriyaka srutiis metaphorical (gauna) because 


the ākāsais niravayava. Besides, Brh 2.3.3 speaks of 
the immortality of vāyu and antariksa. 


Also because the word sambhüta can be used in a 
metaphorical sense to the ākāsa and in the literal 
(mukhya) to the elements (as in Tait. 3.2). 


Siddhanta 


Since there is avyatireka (non-separation) of origi- 
nated objects like ākāsa, etc. from Brahman there is 
the knowledge of all through the knowledge of Brah- 
man. But if ākāša is not something originated, this 
thesis will be contradicted. The Brahmāprthaktva(non- 
separation from Brahman) of all is known from texts 
like “aitad atmyam idam sarvam" (Chand 6.8.7). 

The text like “aitad atmyam idam sarvam” (Chand 
6.8.7) establishes the vikaratvam (the created nature) 
of prapanca (of the universe). Vikara denotes udbhav 
(origin)6. The absence of any mention of akása and the 
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mention of tejas in Chandogya (6.23) fits in as in ordi- 
nary life where reference to a group is made by men- 
tioning some of them. 


1.4 Bythis principle the origin of vayu (Mātarisvan) is also 
explained. 


2. Brahman has no origin 


2.1 There is anutpatti (non-origin) of Brahman, the Sat, 
because of the impossibility of having utpatti for the 
jagatkarana. 


3.  Brahman creates everything and everything re- 
turns to him 


3.01 Pürvapaksa 


“Tejas” (fire) originates from air in accordance with the 
text “Fire from the air" (Tait, 2.1). 


3.02 Apas (water) from tejas as declared by the text “water 
from fire”. (Tait 2.1). 


3.03 Bhū (earth) originates from àpa in accordance with the 
text “They (viz. waters) created food” (Chand 6,2.4) 


3.031 The word “food” in the above text denotes bhū because 
the subject matter is concerning creation of the 
Mahābhūtas and also because its colour is said to be 
as black (denoting food) in Chand 6.4.1. 


3.1 Siddhānta 


The paramapurusa is the creator of these effects, be- 
cause of the texts “bahusyam” (may I be many) (Chand 
6.2.3) and “tad àtmanam svayam akuruta” (that itself 
created itself) (Tait. 2.7) 


3.2 The order of pralaya is the reverse of the said order of 
srsti 

3.3 The text etasmāj jāyate praņo manah sarvendriyāņi ca 
(Mund 2.1.3) does not contradict the above mentioned 
order ofcreation, but shows that there is non-difference 
of the origin of knowledge, mind, the ether etc. from 
Brahman. In between the soul and the ether, the 
"categories of unmanifest, mahat and ahankāra, im- 
plied in other texts are also to be understood. 
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4. The nature of the jiva (16-52) 


4.1 The designation of birth and death of the jiva is 
metaphorical and is dependent on the existence of the 
body. 


4.11 The jivatmd does not originate because there is no text 
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4.2 


4.3 


4.31 


4.32 


4.33 


4.34 


about its having an origin by nature. Besides the 
eternity of jivais well known in Scripture. (Katha 2.18, 
Katha 5.13, Svet 4.5). 


The aàtman which has become an ego (ahamartha bhüta) 
is a jnata (knower). 

The jiva is anu (atom) because of the declaration of its 
utkranti (departure) in Brh 4.4.2 gati (going) in Kaus 
1.2. and agati (coming) in Brh .4.4.6. 

Unlike utkranti which is sometimes possible on the 
part of one who does not move as in the case of grama 
svamyatva (rulership of a village) gati and dgati are 
possible only through one's own self. 

The text “sa và esa mahan" (Brh 4.4.22) refers to 
Paramatman and not to the jiva. 

The scripture declares the jiva as anu (Mund 3.1.9) and 
describes its measure as a hundredth part of the tip of 
a hair divided a hundred fold (Svet 5.9). 

The jiva, staying in one part of the body like a 
candanabindu (a drop of sandal paste) illumines the 
entire body. Hence it can experience pleasure, etc. over 
the entire body. 


4.341 The heart is the abode of the jiva. 
4.342 The illumination of the body (i.e. the experience of 


consciousness in the entire body) is due to the attribute 
(of knowledge) of the jiva, just like the light of a lamp 
in a room. 


4.343 The extending beyond of the gunabhüta jnana of which 


the jiva is the asraya (substratum) (Kaus 4.20) is 
proper as in the case of gandha (odour). 


4.344 Although there is avisesa (non-distinction) of jiva and 


4.4 


4.41 


its jūāāna as far as jnánatvais concerned, yet because 
ofthe teaching of prthaktva (separation) (Kaus 3.6), their 
dharmadharmibhava (substratum and attribute re- 
lationship) is appropriate. 


Just as the prajna (intelligent one) is said to be 
Brahman because He possesses great attributes (i.e. 
Brahman is the one in whom there are great attributes) 
the atman is said to be nitya (eternal) and vibhu (all 
pervading) (Mund 1.1.6). In the drstanta (example) the 
prajna great in Himself is great by His gunasalso, while 
in the case of the darstanta (exemplified) the jiva, though 
anu in size, is vibhu by reason of its guna. 


The designation of the vibhutva of the jiva, due to its 
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attribute is reasonable because the attribute lasts as 
long as the dtman does (Brh 4.3.30). 


This jnànais existent, even in the state of susupti (deep 
sleep) though itis manifested only in the jagrat (waking) 
state, justas virility though existent in bālya (childhood) 
is manifest in yauvana (youth) only. 


Since, in the sarvagatatmavdda, there will be the nitya 
(eternal) prasanga of perception (upalabdhi) or non- 
perception (anupalabdhi or of bondage or of release, of 
the atma, there must be a restriction with regard to one 
or the other (of them). 


This Gtmanis a kartà because of the meaningfulness of 
the šāstra informing (us) about the updya (means) of 
bhukti (enjoyment) and mukti (salvation) (Tait, Samhita 
2/5: 5). 

Also because ofthe teaching of his moving about in the 
body (Brh 2.1.18). 


And of his taking the senses (Brh 2.1.18). 


And of his kartrtva (agentship) in the text "vijūānam 
yajnam tanute” (Tait 2.5). Here vijūānam means the 
jiva, not buddhi In the latter case karanavibhakti 
(instrumental case) would have been used. 


There is norestriction with regard to (his) action based 
on the obtainment of their fruits. (Ref. 4.43 above). 


If buddhi had kartrtva (agentship) its karana Sakti 
(instrumental power) would cease and would come to 
have kartrsakti. 


If the dtman is not the kartā there will result the ab- 
sence of samddhidue to the kartrtva of a mere acetana 
principle. 


The ātman acts or does not act according to its own 
icchà (wish) like a carpenter (taksa). In the kartrtva of 
the buddhi due to the absence of icchd, there will be 
absence of any alternatives (i.e. freedom of choice). 


The kartrtva of the jiva proceeds from the supreme 
cause (who has entered within the jiva) (Tait. Ar3.1 1.12). 


*But there is no fault of inequality". The supreme being 
taking into consideration the jivakrtakarmas (works 
done by the soul) makes it do good deeds 
(dharmadikamkarma) in another birth too because of 
the *meaningfulness etc. of injunctions and prohibi- 
tions". 

The jiva is a part (amsa) of Paramatman, because of its 
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(30) 


(31) 


(32) 


(33) 
(34) 


(35) 
(36) 


(37) 


(38) 
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(40) 
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designation of both bheda (Svet 1.9) and of abheda 
(Chand 6.8.6). The Atharvanikas read the 
dāsakitavāditvam (the nature of fishermen, gamblers 
and the rest) of Brahman. (42) 


4.61 Jivais Brahmārhsaon account ofthe mantra "Pādo'sya 
visvabhūtāni(A foot of him are all beings) (RV. 10.90.3). (43) 


4.611 Smrti also supports the Brahmamsatvam of the jiva 
(Gita 15.7). (44) 


4.62 Though the jiva is an arnsa of the Paramapurusa, the 
amsindoes not experience sukhaduhicha (pleasure and 
pain) just as prakdsa (light) etc. is devoid of the 
gunadosas (virtue or vice) that come into their parts. (45) 


4.621 The smrtialso supports the nityatva and nirgunatva of 
Paramatman and the moksabandhatva of the 
karmatman (Mbh, 12. 339. 14-15). (46) 


4.63 Although the jivas are equal on account of their being 
the dárhsa of Brahman, yet injunction (Tait Sam 2.5.5.) 
and prohibition (Tait Sam 7.1.1.) are appropriate be- 
cause of their connection with different bodies. (47) 


4.64 The Souls are atomic by nature, in spite of their being 
amsa of vibhu (all pervasive being) and their having 
themselves the gunas of vibhutva. Therefore there is no 
vyatikara (exchange) of Karmas. (48) 


4.65 Because of the conseguence of the vyatikara, the 
sarvagatatmavadas of others like Kapila are fallacious 
indeed (ābhāsā eva). (49) 

4.651 Vyatikara is inevitable in spite of having recourses to 
adrsta (the unseen principle) in the sarvagatatmavada, 
because of the non-restriction with regard to the 


adrsta. (50) 
4.652 There is no restriction even with regard to sarnkalpa 
(decision) etc. such as “I shall do this, not that". (51) 


4.653 It cannot be argued that everything is consistent on 
account of the place of the ātman within its own body, 
because of the inclusion of the place of all the souls 
therein. (52) 


(D) The Fourth Pada 


1. The origin of the sense organs (1-21) 
1.1 The indriyas (sense organs) originate like the ether 
(kha) etc. (1) 


1.11 Though the origin of karanas (organs) is not mentioned 
(in Tait 2.1) yet it is impossible that their origin be 
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1.12 
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1.20 


1.21 


1.3 


1.4 


1.41 


1.42 


gauna as the majority of sruti texts designate such an 
origin, and because of the thesis concerning the 
knowledge of all through the knowledge of one (Mund 
1.3.1). 


The sruti? about the udbhava ofthe indriyas is mukhya. 
The pranas§ originate like the kha (ether) etc. because 
of the mention of vak (speech), prana and manas as 
preceded by tejas, apa and anna (food) (Chand 6.4.4). 
Purvapaksa 

The indriyas are seven (Brh 4.4.2). 

Siddhanta 

There are more than seven indriyas as is evident from 
scripture (Brh 3.2.8), and they are specified as eleven 
(Brh 3.9.4). 

The prāņas are atomic because of the srutiabout their 
going out (Brh 4.4.2). 

The srestha, i.e. mukhya prāņa (the chief vital breath) 
(Chand 5.1.1) originates like the Mahabhütas (Mund 
2:13) 


Prana is not a mere vayuor karana or kriya (function) 
but is the vayu that has assumed a different avastha 
(condition) (Mund 2.1.3). 


The srestha (best) pránais a visesa upakarana (special 
instrument) of the jiva like the caksu (eye) etc. 


1.421The vidharanam (holding up) of the body and the 


indriyas is the asādhāraņakāryam (the special func- 
tion) of Prana (Prasna 2.3). 


1.422 Justas the bahuvrtti manas (mind having many modes), 


1.43 


1.5 


1.6 


1.61 
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the prāna also serves the jiva through its panca urttis 
(five modes) like apāna etc. 

The prāņa is atomic because of the text concerning 
departure. 

The karanas like vàk, proceed to their respective 
functions as inspired by devatās like Agni etc. (Ait 
1.2:4); 

There is a sva-svāmibhāva (master-servant) relation 
between the jiva, who is the bhoktā and the indriyas 
(Chand 8.12.4). 

There is such an eternal relationship with the jiva, not 
with the adhisthātrdevatās (presiding deities). 

The indriyas are not vrttivisesas (special modes) of the 
sresthaprāņa, but are different tattvas (entities) (Cf. 
Mund 2.1.3) 
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(15) 
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The bheda of the sresthaprāņa from them is declared 
(Brh 1.3.7) and because of the vailaksanya (difference) 
of the indriyas , the apprehenders of the sense objects, 
from the sresthapràna, the cause of the subsistence of 
the body, the indriyas are separate entities. 

'The vyakaranam (evolution) of nàma and rüpa is the 
work of the Paradevatā (supreme being) (Chand 6.3.2,3) 
who made each of the three devatās tripartite. 

The existence of the evolutes (kāryaņi) of the bhutas of 
teja, āpaand annain the body is known from scripture. 
(Chand 6.5.1-3). 


But they are regarded as different due to the prepon- 
derance of the parts (bhāgabhūyastvāt). 


ADHYAYA THREE 


(A) The First Pada 


1. 
l.1 


111 


1.12 


1.13 


1.14 


1.15 


The ascent of the jiva to the orb of the moon 


The jiva possessed of the vital breath (prāņādimān) 
closely embraced by the sūksmabhūtas, (subtle ele- 
ments), after discarding (the present) body, goes to 
another body as known from the text "Do you know 
how in the fifth oblation water comes to have the 
speech of man?" (Chānd 5.3.3). 


Though apa is tryatmaka (due to tripartition) its men- 
tion alone is due to its preponderance. 

(The jiva) goes being closely embraced by the 
bhütasüksmas (as known from the description) of 
going (gati) of the sense organs. (Brh 4.4.2). 


The mention of the going of vàk etc. of the dead man 
into fire etc. (Brh 3.2.13) is only metaphorical (bhākta) 
— (while the going ofthe pranaand bhūtasūksmais not 
metaphorial). 

The term sraddhd (reverence) (i.e. the object mentioned 
to be offered into the first fire in Chand 5. 4.2) is to be 
understood as Apa (water), because of the appropri- 
ateness of the introduction (upakrama). 


Though jivais not explicitly mentioned, the text esa somo 
raja (Chand 5.10.4) denotes the performers of 
“istapurta” (pious works) (Chand 5.10.3). 

The description of the mere performers of deeds i.e. 
those who are anātmavids as the food of gods (Chand 
5.10.4, Brh 1.4.10) is merely metaphorical (bhaktam). 
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2: The fruits of karmas 


2.1 After the decay of the karmas, productive of fruits in 
the next world jiva descends in accordance with the 
Sruti(Chand5.10.7) and smrti(GDS 11.29) texts in order 
to be born in high or low status. 


2.2 Karsnajini considers carana (in the Chāndogya text 
(5.10.7) referred to above as denoting (upalaksana) not 
acarah (conduct) but karma. 


2.21 Even in that case there is no anarthakyam (futility) of 
conduct because of the dependence of karma on con- 
duct. > 


2.22 Badari thinks carana means good and bad actions. 
2.30 Pūrvapaksa 
Even the going to the world of moon, of the dustas 
(wicked) who are attached to the prohibited and averse 


to what is enjoined, is to be understood from the Kaus 
12; 


2.301 There are both the ascent to and the descent from the 
candramandala (orb of the moon) for them after they 
have experienced suffering in the abode of Yama 
(Katha 2.6, RV. 10.14.1) 


2.302 Parāšara, and others declare (their) subjugation to 
Yama. 


2.303 The smrtis declare that there are seven hells (narakas) 
beginning with Raurava. 

2.304 The existence of other *overlords" does not contradict 
their being subjugated to Yama, because in Raurava, 
etc, the overlords like Citragupta, etc. are under the 
control of Yama. 

2.31 Siddhanta 
There is no going of the sinners (anistadikarins) to the 
moon, for, they who do not go through the path of the 
gods (Chand 5.10.1) i.e. the path of vidya and through 
the path of the Fathers (Chand 5.10.3) i.e. the path of 
Karma, but go toa third place, thereby this world is not 
filled up. (Chand 5.10.8). 


2.32 Inthis third place there is no need for the pancam Ghuti 
(fifth oblation) for the origination of the body of those 
who do not perform sacrifices. (Chànd 5.10.8). 

2.33 Smrti declares the origination of bodies without the 
pancam Ghuti for even those who performed sacrifices, 
etc. as in the case of Dhrstadyumna. 
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(8-21) 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


(11) 


(12) 


(13) 


(14) 


(15) 


(16) 


(17) 


(18) 


(19) 


2.34 Since the utpatti(origin) of suedaja (moisture born) and 
udbhija (plant born) among the four categories of 
beings, without even the union of male and female is 
seen, there is no need of the pancam āhuti. 

2.341The term *udbhija"in Chānd 6.3.1. includes the svedaja 
also, so that there is no setting aside (hāni) the four 
categorization of beings. 


(20) 


(21) 


3. The process of descent (22-27) 


3.1 The jiva, on its way ofreturn, does not actually become 
akadsa, etc. (Chānd5.10.5-6), but only becomes similar 
(sadrsyam) to them, because that is reasonable. 


3.11 The association of the jiva with various entities be- 
ginning with ākāša and ending with rain is only for a 
short time, while the association with rice is more 
difficult to escape (Chand 5.10.6). 

3.12 The statement of their being born as rice, etc. already 
being occupied by other ksetrajna (soul) (Chand 5. 10.6) 
is to be understood as a mere association (samsarga) 
with them as with the ākāša, etc. 

3.2 The karmalike the Jyotistoma, etc. though associated 
with himsā (killing of animals) (leading to immobile 
births like that of the rice etc.) is not asuddha) 
(impure) because of the scriptural injunctions. 

3.3 The (jiva's) becoming rice is just as its becoming one 
who performs the act of generation mentioned in the 
scripture (Chand 5.10.6). 

3.4 Having depended on the yoni it becomes saririn (em- 
bodied). 


(B) The Second Pada 


1. Various states like dream etc. experienced by the 
jiva 

1.0 Purvapaksa 
In the sphere of dream the creation of objects like ratha 
(Chariot) etc. (Brh 4.3. 10) is made by the jiva (Brh 4.3.9). 

1.01 Some speak of the jiva in the dream state to be the kartā 
of desires in the form of sons etc. (Katha 5.8). 

1. Siddhanta 
The Satyasamkalpa, (true resolve) Sarvajna (omni- 
scient) Paramesvara is the creator of the wonderful 
objects like ratha etc. but not jiva, whose 
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(27) 


(1-10) 


(1) 
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satyasamkalpatva, etc. is not fully manifested in the- 


baddhāvasthā (state of bondage). 

Since dreams are indicative of future good or evil 
(Chand 5.2.9), Ait. Ar. 3.24), the Paramatman alone is 
the maker of the dream chariots etc. 

The (attributes of) satyasarhkalpatva, etc, of the jiva 
remain hidden in the baddhāvasthā (state of bondage) 
in accordance with the karma of the jiva through the 
wish of the Paramesvara (Svet 6.16). 


1.131This obscuration (tirobhava) takes place due to the 


1.2 


1.2] 
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association with avidya. 


The susupti (deep sleep) also takes place in the 
Paramátman alone. In this state the jiva after entering 
into the vein and the pericardium of the heart rests in 
the Highest Self. (Chand 8.6.3, 2.1.19, 2.1.17). 
Therefore the declaration of the rising from Paramesvara 
in the text “Sata agamya" (Chand 6.10.2) is reason- 
able. 

The same jiva, who was asleep arises so that remem- 
bering the work half done on the previous day, it does 
the (other) halfon the following day in accordance with 
the scriptural declaration (Chānd 6.9.2) and injunc- 
tions (Maitri 6.3.6, Brh 1.4.7). 


Mūrcchā, (swoon) which is different (atirikta) from the 
state of susupti, etc, is the half attainment of death 
(maraņārdhasampatti). 


Brahman is Ubhayalingam (possessed of double 
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(5) 
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(8) 


(9) 
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characteristics) (11-22) 


As already proved (Saurabha 1.2.8) therespective dosas 
of the jiva do not pertain to the sarvāntarvarti (abiding 
within all) Paramātman, even due to the place 
(sthānato'pi) as he is not subject to karma, because 
everywhere Brahman is stated to be endowed with 
both nirdosatva (free from all defect) and 
svābhāvikaguņātmakatva (endowed with all auspi- 
cious qualities. 


Unlike in the case of the jiva, to whom, though really 
apahatapapman, the dosas due to the connection with 
the body pertain, there is no text designating dosas to 
the antaryamin, (on the contrary) there is (the designa- 
tion of his) immortality (Brh 3.7.3). 


Moreover, followers of *some" branches (of Vedic tradi- 
tion) teach that one of these two eats the sweet berry, 


(11) 


(12) 
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and the other, without eaung, looks on, (Mund 3.1.1, 
Svet. 4. 6, RV 1.164.290). 


2.13 Since Brahman, who is the pradhanahetu (the prin- 
ciple agent) of the nāma and rüpa (Chand 6.3.2) is not 
even touched by the odour of dosa as he is not the 
bhoktr of the svotpadya (to be created by himself) 
nāmarūpas he is “without form" (arūpavat). 

2.2 Brahman is ubhayalingame (i.e. possessed of two-fold 
characteristics) — untouched by darkness and pos- 
sessedoflight, on accountofthe avaiyarthya (not devoid 
of meaning) of the text *ādityavarņam tamasahparastat 
(of the colour of the sun, beyond darkness) (Gita8.9) 
(Svet 3.8, Vajasaneya Samhita 31.18, Tait. Ar. 3.131. 


2.21 Whenever a text states that much as its real meaning 
only, then indeed it is to be known as avaiyarthya!o 
(non-meaningless). 


2.22 Some of the upanisadic texts (Chand 8.7.1, 8.7.3, Svet 
16.19, Chand 8.1.5) and Smrti (Cf Gità 15.18, 10.18, 
10.42) prove that Brahman is Ubhayalingam. 


2.3 Brahman, though sarvagatam, is nirdosa on account 
of His ubhayalingatva, as expressed through the upamā 
of the sürya within the water receptacles. 


2.40 Purvapaksa 


The drstānta (example of the sūrya) is not the point 
because unlike the water which is apprehended to be 
remote from the sun, there is no such apprehension of 
the sthāna (place) (i.e. jiva) from the amsin (whole) (i.e. 
Paramātman). 


2.41 Siddhānta 


The intended portion (vivaksitārnsa) of the drstānta 
denies the participation (bhāktvam) in the increase and 
the decrease of the sthānas (the places i.e. souls and 
the world) by the sthānin (the Lord of the places) on 
account of His antarbhāva (inner existence). 

2.42. And because (expressions like) *a lion like boy" is seen 
in ordinary life. 

2.43 The text neti neti (Brh 2.3.6) denies, not the 
mūrttāmūrttarūpam (the corporeal and the incorporeal 
forms) of Brahman but His etavattyam (so muchness) 
(Brh 2.3.6)11. 
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3. Brahman is revealed in perfect meditation (23-26) 


3.1 The sástra speaks of Brahman as avyakta in the text 
"na caksusa grhyate nāpi vaca” (Mund 3.1.8). 


(23) 
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3.2 But he is revealed (vyajyate) in Bhaktiyoga i.e. 
ananyábhakti i.e. dhyana, in accordance with Sruti 
(Mund 3.1.8) and Smrti (Gità 11.54). 

3.21 The darsanaof Brahman results from the repetition of 
the upaya consisting (laksana) of samradhana (perfect 
meditation), just as the sūrya, agni, etc. are manifested 
through the repetition of the sadhana by those who 
long for them. 

3.22 When (the jiva) has the saksátkara (direct intuition) of 
Brahman, it attains (yati) samyam (similarity) with 
Him, as made known in the scripture (Mund 3.1.3). 


4. The bhedābheda relation between Brahman and 


(24) 
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(26) 


the created world (27-30) 


4.1 The universe, consisting of the corporeal and the 
incorporeal, abides in its own cause, viz. Brahman, in 
a relation of difference and non-difference, on account 
of the designation of both difference and non-difference 
like the case of the serpent (ahi) and the coil (kundala). 


4.2 Such a (bhedábheda) relation between jiva and 
Purusottama is to be known as in the case of prabha 
(light) and tadvat (i.e. its substratum). It is not to be 
supposed on the basis of "ato'nantena" (Saurabha 
3.2.26) that there is a kevala bheda (absolute differ- 
ence) (between Brahman and the jiva). 


4.3 As explained earlier (Saurabha 2.1.25) the absence of 
dosas like krtsna prasakti (consequence of entire 
transformation) is to be understood. 


4.31 There is no connection of any dosa with Brahman in 
accordance with the text “na lipyate lokaduhkhena (He 
is not smeared with the misery of the world.) (Katha 
5.11). 


(27) 


(28) 


(29) 


(30) 


5. There is no reality higher than Brahman (31-41) 


5.0 Pūrvapaksa 
There is some tattvam (reality) higher than Brahman 
because in the scripture there are the designations of 
bridge (Chand 8.4.1), of measure (Chand 3.18.2), of 
connection (Prasna6. 1) and ofdifference (Svet3.9-10)12, 
5.1 Siddhanta 
There is nothing whatsoever higher than Paramesvara, 
the jagatkarana; (His) designation as the setu (bridge) 
is due to the fact that He keeps the world apart. 
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(31) 


(32) 


5.12 


5.14 


5.2 


5.3 


5.31 


5.32 


The designation of unmana (measure) is for the sake of 
upasana. It is for this reason that Brahman is desig- 
nated as having feet (Chand 3.18.1,2). 

The thinking of the aparimita(unlimited) as the parimita 
(limited) is reasonable due to the sthanavisesa (spe- 
ciality of place) as in the case of prakása (light) etc. 


There is no other tattva (besides Brahman) inspite of 
the designation of a relation because He Himself leads 
(the updsakas) to His own attainment. 


On account of the designation of difference (bheda) in 
the text "tato yad uttarataram" (that which is beyond 
that) (Svet 3.10), it cannot be said that there is another 
tattvam besides Brahman because of the negation in 
the text “yasmatparam naparam asti kincit" (Svet 3.9). 


The sarvagatatvam (all-pervasiveness) of Brahman is 
confirmed by the texts like “tenedampurnam purusena 
sarvam" (Svet 3.9) *Brahmaivdam sarvam" etc. 


Therefore Brahman alone is the giver of the respective 
fruits accruing to the individuals in accordance with 
their particular duties. 


Sruti speaks of Him as the (giver of wealth) (Brh4.4.24) 
and as the cause of bliss (Tait 2.7). 

Purvapaksa 

Jaimini thinks that because of the texts like yajeta 
svargakamah (one desirous of heaven should perform 
sacrifices) (TaitSam2.5.5.) itis reasonable that dharma 
(religious merit) is the cause of phala (fruits) as in the 
case of krsi (tilling) etc. 


5.321 Siddhanta 


But the Vedácáryaon the basis of scripture (Pra$na3.7, 
Katha 2.23, Mund 3.2.3) considers that Paramātman 
alone is the giver of fruits. 


(C) The Third Pada 


1. 
1i 


1.14 


The identity of vidyās 


The upāsana (meditation) though mentioned in many 
places, is one only because of the avisesa (non-dif- 
ference) of the injunction, etc. 


The repetition (punarukti) of some of the vidyas in 
different scriptures is not because of the difference of 
vidyās but because of the difference of readers 
(pratipattrbheda) and for the sake of making the topic 
clearer. 
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The mention of sirovratam (head-rite) in the text of 
Atharvana (Mund 3.2.10) as a pre-requisite for 
Brahmavidyā does not show the bhedaofthe vidyabut 
that this rite is a subsidiary part of the study of the 
Veda, which restricts the adhikarins of Vedic study 
(Mund 3.2.11). 


The text *sarve veda yat padam amananti (Katha 2.15) 
proves that the vidyās are identical. 

Since there is identity (aikya) of vidyas their special 
features are to be combined because of the abheda 
(non-difference) of their prayojana (purpose). 


The Udgitha vidyàs are different 

Pürvapaksa 

Though the Udgitha (i.e prána) is said to be a karta in 
the Vajasaneyakatext (Brh 1.3.7) and an object (karma) 
in the Chandogya text (1.2.7) they are the same on 


account of the avisesa of the introduction (upakrama) 
(Brh 1.3.1, Chand 1.2.1). 


Siddhanta 


There is a bhedaof vidyas because of the bheda of the 
prakarana (introduction), for, in Chandogya (1.1.1, 
1.2.1) the Pranava, which is an avayavaof the Udgitha 
is enjoined to be viewed as the prana while in 
Vajasaneyaka (Brh 1.3.1) the entire Udgitha is en- 
joined. (Similarly) the injunction that the Udgitha is to 
be viewed as the golden person (Chand 1.6.9) is dif- 
ferent from the injunction that it is to be viewed as 
qualified by the attributes of being higher than the 
high and so on (Chand 1.9,2). 


There cannot be identity of vidyas just because they 
have the same name, for, there may be an identity of 
name (sarijnaikatvam) but a difference in the subject 
matter as in the case of the term “Agnihotra” 

Since the Pranava is mentioned in the beginning of 
Chāndogya to be the upāsya (object to be meditated) in 
all the Udgitha vidyās it is consistent that the Udgitha 
mentioned in the middle of the text (Chand 1.2.1) also 
really imply the Pranava. 


The essential attributes of the vidyas are to be 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 
(6-9) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


combined everywhere (10-25) 


In the Chandogya (5.1.13) and in Vajasaneyaka (Brh 
6.1.7) under the dialogue of the sense organs Prana, 


3.2 


3.21 


3.22 


3.23 


possessed ofthe attributes of the oldest (jyaisthya) and 
the best (sraisthya)is described as the upāsya to which 
vāk, etc. designated as the richest (vasisthatva) etc. is 
ascribed. But in Kausitaki (2.14) these attributes of 
vaketc. are mentioned but not attributed to Prana, yet 
they are to be taken in relation to Prana because they 
are identical everywhere and vāk, etc. are under the 
control of Prana, the cause of their seniority and ex- 
cellence. 


Because of the abheda of the gunin (substratum) ev- 
erywhere the gunas (attributes) like ananda (bliss) etc 
are tobe inserted in all the paravidyas (i.e. meditations 
on the Highest). 


But the attributes like priyasirastva (having joy for the 
head) etc. do not constitute the svarüpaguna (essential 
attribute) of the Highest because if there be difference 
ofthe limbs in Brahman there will result increase and 
decrease on the part of Brahman. 

But the gunas like ananda, etc. are to be combined 
because ofthe aikya (identity) of the gunin everywhere. 
Thedesignation like "tasya priyam eva Sirah” (Tait, 2.5) 
is for the sake of meditation (anucintana) since there is 
no other purpose (prayojana) for it. 


3.231 The designation of Sira (head)and paksa (wings), etc. is 


for the sake of meditation (anudhyana) since they 
cannot belong to the internal self (Tait 2.5). 


3.232 By the term anyo’ntara àtma (another internal self) 


3.24 


3.3. 


3.4 


(Tait 2.5) the Paramatman alone is to be understood as 
in the text atma và idam eka evagra asit (Ait Ar. 2.43) 
because of the anandamayavisaya in the subsequent 
text (Tait 2.6). 


The ātman in atma'nandamaya, does not refer to the 
prana, but to the Paramatman, though in some pre- 
vious cases the term atman may refer to the prāņa etc. 
because there the prāņa etc. are viewed as the 
Paramatman. 


The meditation on water as the dress of prana (Sat. Br 
14.9, 215) is only a re-mention of the rinsing of the 
mouth with water, which is duly established by Smrtis 
and ācāra (custom)!3. 

Since the Sandilyavidya (though) taught (in two places) 
in the branch of Vajasaneyins (i.e.) in the Agnirahasya 
(Sat Br 10.6.3.2) and in Brhadaranyaka (5.6.1) is 
identical, just like the vidyās, though mentioned in 


(10) 


(11) 


(12) 


(13) 


(14) 


(15) 


(16) 


(17) 


(18) 
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3.53 


3.54 


3.55 
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different branches, are identical because of the iden- 
tity of vedya (objects meditated on). The vidyas being 
the same, their special features are to be combined 
together. 


Pürvapaksa 

(In that case) the two names in the text *His secret 
name is Day (tasyopanisad ahara Brh 5.5.3) in refer- 
ence to the presiding deities and *His secret name is I' 
(tasyopanisad aham Brh5.5.4) in reference to the atman 
are to be combined because of the connection with the 
same vidya through the introductory passage, 
(upakrama) i.e. “satyam Brahma (Brh 5.5.1). 
Siddhānta 


Because of the difference of place such combination is 
not appropriate. 


There is absence of combination of the gunas of the 
aksistha (the one situated in the eye) and of the 
ādityastha (the one situated in the sun) in the text. 
“The form of this one is the very same as the form of that 
one" (Chand 1.7.5). 


Dueto the sthanabhedathere is no combination, in the 
other vidyās, of the attributes like holding together, 
pervading the heaven, mentioned in Tait. Br 2.4.7.10. 


Even in the Purusavidyārecordedin Chandogya (3.16.1) 
and in Taittiriyaka (Tait Ar 10.64) there is a bheda of 
the vidyds since the details mentioned in one place 
(Chand 3.16.1) are not recorded in the other. 


There is no combination of mantras like “Pierce all, 
pierce the heart" etc. and of the sacrificial acts like 
Pravargya' etc. (Sat, Br. 14.1.1.1) with vidya because 
of the bhinnatva of the vidya from the objects of 
“piercing” etc. 


(19) 


(20) 


(21) 


(22) 


(23) 


(24) 


(25) 


Abandoning the merits and demerits at departure (26-32) 


The taking up (upayana), consisting of receiving the 
merits (punya) and the demerits (papa) (Kaus 1.4) (of 
the dead) is included in their abandonment (hani) 
consisting in the getting rid of them by the  vidvan 
(Mund 3.13), because upāyana is supplementary to 
hani, 

At the time of the departure from the body (the jiva) 
completely abandons pāpaand punya because there is 
no more experience (bhoga) to be crossed after the 
separation from the body (Chand 8.12.1, 8.3.4, 8.12.3). 


(26) 


4.3 


4.31 


4.4 


4.5 


4.6 


5.1 


5.2 


5.21 


The decay of the karma, which has actually taken place 
at the time of the dehaviyoga is recorded to take place 
after crossing the river Viraja (Kaus 1.4). 


The friend (suhrt) and the enemy (durhrt) get respec- 
tively the punya and the papa of the vidvan. 


The parting of the good and bad deeds is meaningful 
because if the good deeds follow (the vidvān) then there 
will be rebirth (avrtti) after the enjoyment of their fruits. 


Though there is decay of all the karmas and of the 
sthūlasarira of the Brahmopdsaka at the time of 
Sariraviyoga, an implicit relation to the body is found 
in the scripture (Chand 8.3.4, 8.12.3) which shows 
that he continues to retain the süksma Sarira in order 
to go to the visistasthāna (where) the vidvàn attains 
Brahmabhava. 


Since the going (gati mentioned in the Upakosala!5 
vidya and the Paūcāgnividyā!6 , etc. belong to all the 
Brahmopasinas, there is no contradiction of the sruti 
(Chand 5.10.1) and smrti (Gita 8.24) texts. 


But there is stay for Vasistha etc. so long as their office 


(adhikāram)lasts, owing to the influence ofthe karmas, 
the fruit of which is their office. 


(27) 


(28) 


(29) 


(30) 


(31) 


(32) 


Meditation on Brahman (33-39) 


Because of the sameness of the chief imperishable 
Brahman everywhere, there must be the inclusion of 
the concepts like asthūlatva (non-grossness) etc. 
connected with the aksara (imperishable) Brahman(Brh 
3.8.8.) in all Brahma vidyas because they form an 
integral part of an investigation into Brahman. 


Since the sarvotkrsta (best of all) Brahman, as pos- 
sessed of ananda (bliss) etc. characterized by asthülatva 
is meditated on the features of ananda, etc. are to be 
included everywhere, while sarvakarmatvaetc. is to be 
comprised only where mentioned. 


The phrase *so te atma sarvantara" in the answer to 
the question of Usasta (Brh 3.4.1) is not (a reference to) 
the pratyagatman but is the mukhya sarvàntaryamin 
as in the case of the answer to Kahola, for, a repetition 
of question and answer just as in sadvidya (Chand 
6.1.7, 6.8.7) isreasonable in order to demonstrate that 
the object to be known passes beyond hunger, etc. (Brh 
3.5. 1). 


Kahola has to make, like Usasta, an investigation into 


(33) 


(34) 


(35) 
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the Para, as distinguished (vyavrtta) from the jiva, as 
the hetu of pranana (breathing) of all pranis, just as 
Usasta has to make like Kahola an investigation into 
Brahman as beyond hunger, etc, so that Brahman 
becomes vyāvrttam (distinguished) from the jiva, for, 
the same sarvatman is the upāsya (object to be wor- 
shipped) in both the cases, just as in sadvidya all the 
answers specify one and the same sadbrahman. 


(In the sadvidya) He alone, who is previously denoted 
by the term satya (true) (Chand 6.3.2, 6.8.6) is re- 
peated in Chānd 6.9.1. The attributes like satyam 
(true) etc. mentioned in the first version thus 
“aitadatmyamidamsarvam tat satyam” (Everything has 
that for itself, that is true) (Chand 6.8.7) is to be in- 
serted in all the versions. 


The Paramātman is presented as the updsya, pos- 
sessing the attributes of Satyakamatva (having true 
desires) etc. in Chandogya (8.1.1-5) and Vasitva 
(controller) etc. in the Vajasaneyaka (Brh4.4.22). Those 
attributes are tobe mutually included (in the meditation) 
because of the sameness of the vidyas and of the 
ayatana (abode) in both the cases. 


The negation “neha nānā” (there is no plurality here) 
(Brh 4.4.19, Katha 4.11) refers only to the 
abrahmatmaka padarthas (things not having Brahman 
for their essence) and does not deny the attributes like 
satyakamatva etc. 


Through Brahmopasana one attains his own per- 
fection 


When one attains Brahman and is complete in his own 
form (Chand8.3.4) having the stated marks, by means 
of Brahmopāsana he becomes a self ruler (Chand 
7.2.2.) and has the freedom of movement in all the 
worlds (Chand 7.25.2). 


(36) 


(37) 


(38) 


(39) 


(40) 


(40) 


Upāsanas based on the subsidiary part of karmas (41-50) 


There is aniyama (non-restriction) of the inclusion of 
the updsanas based on the subsidiary parts of sacri- 
ficial actions (karmāngāsraya) such as Udgithopāsana 
(Chand 1.1.1.) in those karmas because an anupasaka 
(non-worshipper) is also a karta of the karma (i.e. 
sacrificer) etc. by means of Pranava a subsidiary part 
ofthe sacrificial works (karmāngabhūta) (Chand 1.1.10. 
The upāsana on the karmāngas need not be inserted 


7.2 


7.3 


7.30 


in those karmasregularly because the fruit of upasana 
is both different from that of the karmas (Chand 
1.1.10) and is superior to it. 


During the meditations on the gunas (attributes), the 
meditations on the dahara (the small) !7, the gunin (the 
sub-stratum) (Cf. Daharavidya in Chand 8.1.1, 8.6.2, 
8.6.5) are to be repeated on account of their being 
qualified by those gunas as in the case of the offering 
of Purodāsa (sacrificial cake on eleven potsherds) to 
Indra (Tait Sam 2.3.6). 


(Just as the karmāngāsrayopāsanas are not be taken 
as karmangas, the fires also are not be taken as 
karmangas). 


The fires piled by the mana, vāk, prāņa, caksu, srotra 
(ear) karma, agni etc. (Sat Br 10. 5.31) are simply the 
angabhüta of sacrifice consisting of meditation on 
account of the abundance of indicatory mark (linga) 
(Sat Br 10.5.3.3, 10.5.3.12 etc) which is stronger than 
the prakarana (context) (Jaimini sutra 3.3.14). 
Purvapaksa 

(The fires piled up by mana) may bea vikalpa (alternative) 
ofthe same preceding kriyamaya (consisting in action) 
fire (Sat. Br 10.5.3.1) i.e. they are kriyārūpa (ofthe form 
of action) as in the case of the mental vessel (Ap. SS . 
21.10.2) on acount of the prakarana, (context) which 
is stronger than the linga (indicatory mark) in the 
arthavada (descriptive) portion. 


7.301Also because the viryam (power) of the former fire is 


7.31 


7.311 


7.32 


transferred to them (Sat. Br 10. 3.3.11), they are 
kriyarüpa (the form action). 


Siddhanta 


They are of the nature of meditation (vidyatma) alone, 
because of the specification that they are piled up by 
vidyā alone (Sat Br 10.5.3.12) and their being the anga 
of Vidyamayakratu (sacrifice consisting of meditation) 
is clear from Sat Br 10.5.3.3. 

There is no bādha of their being the anga of the 
vidyamayakratu because of the greater force of Sruti, 
(direct scriptural statement) (Sat Br. 10.5.3.12) linga, 
(indicatory mark) (Sat Br 10.5.3.12) and vākya (syn- 
thetical connection) (Sat Br. 10.5.3.12) over the 
prakarana (context) (Jaimini sutra 3.3.14). 

The vidyamayakratuis different (prthak) like any other 
vidyas like the Sandilyavidya, on account of the in- 


(41) 


(42) 


(43) 


(44) 


(45) 


(46) 


(47) 
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separable adjuncts (anubandhas) like hymns (stotra) 
recitations (sdstra)!8 (Sat Br. 10.5.3.3) direct scriptural 
statements (Sruti etc. (48) 


In spite of the similarity of the vidyamayakratu to the 
“mental vessel” they are not the anga of the 
kriyamayakratubecause of their vidyārūpatva (form of 
meditation) just like the difference between the agni 
(fire), the adityapurusa (person in the sun) and mrtyu 
(death) (in Sat Br. 10.5.2.3, Brh3.2. 10)remains in spite 
of their resemblance (Chand 5.4.1). (49) 


Also on account of the immediately following text (Sat 
Br. 10. 5.4.1) and the numerosity ofthe details the fires 
piled up by mind are the anga of the vidyamayakratu. (50) 


The soul is to be meditated on as in its freed state (51-52) 


Pürvapaksa 

At the time of upasana, the pratyagatman is to be 
meditated on as in its state ofbondage (baddhavastha) 
because of the existence of such an ātmanin the body 

at that time. (51) 


Siddhanta 


At the time of the sadhana (meditation) the pratyag 
atman is to be meditated on in its freed state (muktākāra) 
because in mukti, (the upāsaka) is to become of such 
a form (rüpa), just as one attains Paramatman in ac- 
cordance with the dhydna (meditation). (52) 


Upāsana mentioned in one branch can be applied 
to another (53-54) 
The upāsana connected with the subsidiary parts of 
Udgitha (Chand 1.1.1) is not restricted to their own 
branches, but connected to all the branches of each 
Veda, on account of the non-specification of the sruti 


about the Udgitha etc. (53) 
There is no contradiction in applying upasana men- 

tioned in one place to another. (54) 
Samagropāsana is more effective (55) 


In the Vaisvānaravidyā the samagropāsana (medita- 
tion on the aggregate) is glorified (Chānd 5.12.2) as in 
the case ofa single performance of Paurņamāsa sac- 
rifice together with the subsidiary parts. (55) 


Diversity of vidyās (56-58) 


11.1 There is diversity of Šāņdilyavidyās etc. on account of 
the difference of sabda etc. regarding them. (56) 


11.2 Thereis anusthanavikalpa (option of performance) (with 
regard to the various Brahmavidyas) on account of their 
avisistaphalatva (non-distinctions of result). (57) 

11.3 There is no restriction with regard to anusthāna (of 
meditation) havinga different phalathan Brahmaprapti 
(i.e. the other anusthanas are performed according to 
each one's need because each one of these anusthanas 
has its own respective phala). (58) 


12. Vidyas based on karmangas need not always be 
included in those karmas (see Saurabha 3.3.41) (59-64) 
12.0 Purvapaksa 
Vidyās like Udgithavidya which are based on 
karmāngas have a subordinate nature (angabhava) to 
karma, on account of numerous indicatory marks. (59) 
12.01 And because of the teaching of their regular inclusion 
(in the karmas) in the texts like “Udgitham upasita" (let 


one meditate on the Udgitha). (Chand 1.1.1). (60) 
12.02 And on account of the joint performance (sarnpadanam) 
of the pranava and the Udgitha (Chand 1.5.5). (61) 


12.03 And on account of the sruti concerning the common- 

ness of theirattributes (guņasādhāranya)(Chānd1.1.9). (62) 
12.1 Siddhānta 

There is no niyama (fixed rule) that the vidyās based on 

angas (of kratu) are to be included in the kratus, just 

as the angas themselves because (scripture) does not 

declare them (i.e. the Vidyāsto be the angasofkratus). (63) 
12.2 And the text "Verily, the Brahmana priest who knows 

(i.e. meditates) thus protects the sacrifices, the sacrificer 

and all officiating priests" (Chand 4.7.10) shows that 

there is no niyama that (these vidyas) are to be regu- 

larly included (in the kratus). (64) 


(D) The Fourth Pada 


1. Vidya is independent of karma (1-17) 
l.l Badarayana thinks that Brahman is obtained through 
vidya (meditation) (Tait 2.1). (1) 


1.10 Pürvapaksa 


Jaimini considers vidya as a karmānga because it 
purifies the kartā, who is subsidiary part of karma. 
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Therefore the phalasruti (scriptural statement about 
fruits) is a mere arthavada (glorification). 


1.101 Also because ofthe conduct of Janaka, etc. as declared 
in the sruti (Brh 3.1.1). 

1.102 And because of the sruti about the subserviency 
(upayogitva) of vidya to karma (Chand 1.1.10). 


1.103 Also because the togetherness (sāhitya) of vidya and 
karma is seen (Brh 4.4.2) 


1.104 Also on account of the enjoinment (vidhana) of karma 
for the one possessed of vidyā!9 (Chand 8.15.1). 


1.1041 And on.account of the niyama (restriction) in the text 
only doing work here, let one desire to live a hundred 
years (Isa 2). 

1.11 Siddhdnta 


The view of Bhagavan Badarayana is that purusārtha 
(final goal of men) arises from vidyà (BS 3.4.1) because 
of the teaching (upadesa) that the sarvesvara, 
sarvaniyantā, who is superior (adhika) to the jiva, the 
kartā, is the object to be known in the scripture (Brh 
4.4.22, 3.9.26, Tait Ar 3.11.1.2, Katha 2.15 etc). 


1.111 There is also equal support for the akarmangatva of 
vidyà in the text *For what purpose shall we study, for 
what purpose shall we perform sacrifices". 


1.12 The text *yad eva vidyaya karoti... (Chand 1.1.10) (See 
Saurabha 3.4.4) is not applicable to all the vidyas. (But 
refers only to the Udgithavidya) . 


1.13 In the text *vidya and karma lay hold of him (Brh 4.4.4 
videSaurabha 3.4.5) a division (vibhaga)is to be known 
like the division of a hundred (coins) for the sake of a 
two fold phala (i.e. vidya and karma lay hold of him for 
bringing about their own respective phalas) . 

1.14 The enjoining of karma (Chand 8.15.1, vide Saurabha 
3-46) is for the one who has read the Veda (adhyayana 
matravary. 

1.15 Also the restriction (to karma) (Saurabha 3.4.7) does 
not necessarily refer to the Vidvan. 

1.151 The allowing of karma to the Vidvan in the text “only 
doing work here" (Isä 2) is for the sake of eulogizing 
vidya. 

1.16 Therefore some designate the voluntary giving up of 


the life of a house-holder (garhasthya) by the knower. 
(Brh 4.4.22). 
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(2) 
(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


(11) 


(12) 


(13) 


(14) 


(15) 


1.17 Therefore they declare the destruction (upamardam) of 
karma by vidya (Mund 2.2.8). 


1.18 The independence of vidya is ascertained from the fact 
that vidya arise, in the Gsramas of “chastity” 
(urdhvaretah) which are known from the texts like 
"there are three branches of religious duty" (Chand 
22351 


(16) 


(17) 


2. Life of chastity is enjoined by the scripture (18-20) 


2.0 Pūrvapaksa 
Jaimini considers that the text *trayodharmaskandhah' 
(there are three branches of religious duty) (Chand 
2.13.1) is only a re-mention (anuvāda) of those stages 
(known in the smrti) because of the absence of any 
injunctive word there. Also there are texts condemning 
the other stages (Tait. Sam 1.5.2). 


2.1 Siddhanta 
Badarayana considers that the state of chastity is to be 


followed because the equality of chastity with the 
garhasthya is seen in the anuvakya. 


2.2  Thereis indeed a vidhi (concerning chastity) just as the 
vidhi about the holding above of the sacrifical faggot 
(samidham) (Ap.SS 9.11.8-9). 


9. Udgitha is to be viewed as the rasatama (best es- 


(18) 


(19) 


(20) 


sence) (21-22) 


3.1 The text “sa esa rasanam rasatama” (Chand 1.1.3) is 
not a mere stuti (eulogy) of the Udgitha etc. which are 
the angas of karma, but is an injunction (vidhana) to 
view the Udgitha etc. as the rasatma which was not 
established earlier. 


3.11 Also because of the vidhi “Udgitham upāsīta” (Chand 
Lat) 


(21) 


(22) 


4. Scriptural stories. (23-24) 


4.1 The scriptural stories (akhyana) in the Vedāntas are 
not mere pariplavas (i.e. legends meant to be recited at 
the Asvamedha sacrifice) since only a few are specified 
to be so (Sat Br 13.4.3.3). 


4.2 They are for the sake of vidya because of the connec- 
tion of other stories (ākhyāna srutis) as forming 
ekavakyata with the vidhias in the text “drastavyah” 
(Brh 2.4.5, 4.5.6) etc. 


Q3) 


(24) 
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5.3 


5.4 


5.41 


5.42 


5.43 


5.5 


5.51 


The subsidiaries of vidyā (25-39) 


For those who are bound by chastity, vidyā is inde- 
pendent of kindling of fire (i.e. yajna) etc. in accordance 
with the text brahmanistho'mrtatvam eti(Chand 2.23. 1). 


Vidyā, for its origination, depends on all karmas (Brh 
4.4.2), which have become the means (sādhanabhūta) 
as one depends on a horse for going. 


Though it is possible that vidya originates through the 


account of the vidhito practise them (Brh 4.4.23). 


The permission for all food (Chand 5.2.1) is valid only 
in danger to life as seen in the sruti (Chand 1.10.1-5). 


Also because of the non-contradiction of the text 
*āhāra suddhau sattvasuddhih" (If there be purity of 
food, there is purity of life). (Chand 7.26.2). 


Smrti supports such a view (Manu Smrti 10.104, Gità 
5.10). 


Therefore the text “tasmad brahmanah suram na pibet 
(Hence let not a Brahman drink wine) (Katha Sam 
12.12) is to prevent wanton acting (yathestacara). 


Yajna, etc. which are angas of vidya are to be per- 
formed by an amumuksu (one who does not desire for 
salvation) as an G$ramakarma, because it is enjoined 
on him. 


They are also to be performed by a mumuksu because 
they are enjoined as sahakari (auxiliary) of vidya (Brh 
4.4.22), for they can have a double purpose (Jaimini 
4.3.5). 


5.511 The same yajna etc. have a double purpose. 


5.52 


5.6 


5.61 


5.62 
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By the removal of sin, which is the cause of the 
overpowering of vidya, through yajna etc. in accor- 
dance with the text “dharmena papam apanudati" (By 
dharma one removes one's sins). (Mahanar 22.1) there 
is no overpowering of vidya. 


Those who stand between the asramas are also en- 
titled to vidya as in the case of Raikva etc. (Chand 
4.1.3). 

The Smrti speaks of the attainment of vidya by them 
(vidyanugraha) by means of japaetc (Manu Smrti2.87). 
Also through the performance of the sadhanavisesa in 
the previous birth too (Gita 6.45). 


(25) 


(26) 


(27) 


(28) 


(29) 


(30) 


(31) 


(32) 


(33) 
(34) 


(35) 


(36) 


(37) 


(38) 


5.63 Being within an āsrama is better than standing mid- 


6.31 


7.0 


tm 


8.2 


way (Daksa Smrti 1.10). (39) 
The Naisthikabrahmacārin (40-43) 
The giving up of the state of chastity (ūrdhvaretobhāva) 

is not allowed. This is also the view of Jaimini. (40) 


There is no possibility of a prdyascitta (Jaimini 6.8.22) 

for a fallen Naisthika (Religious student of perpetual 
chastity) on account of its ineffectiveness in his case 

(Agni Purana. 1 65.23a-24b). (41) 
Pürvapaksa 

Some consider the deviation from the brahmacarya by 

the Naisthika is a minor sin because of the non- 
specification of his chastity from that of a upakurvana 

(a temporary religious student) as in the case of taking 
liquor. (42) 
Siddhanta 


The (fallen) Naisthika etc, irrespective of their fall from 
their stage of life being mortal or venial are outside the 
right to Brahmavidyā on account of the Smrti (Agni 
Purana 165-24b) and on account of sistācāra (the 


conduct of the good). (43) 
The fruits of the karmāngāsrita updsanabelong to 

the yajamana (44-45) 
Purvapaksa 


Atreya thinks that the upāsana based on the karmāngas 

is performed by the yajamana (sacrificer) on account of 

the phalasruti (scriptural text) concerning the result 
attained (Chand 1.1.10). (44) 
Siddhanta 

The phala (result) of the karmangasrita upasana per- 
formed by the Rtvik (officiating priest) (for he is bought 

for that) pertains to the yajamana. (45) 


Maunam is the third auxiliary of vidya (46-49) 
A third sahakaryakam, (auxiliary) distinguished from 
panditva (learning) and bālya (child-like state) namely 
maunam (silence, asceticism) is enjoined (Brh3.5. 1) like 
yajna , Sama etc. 


46 
On account of the equality (sadbhava) of the dharmas ii 
of all the āsramas, the concluding text about the 
householder (Chand 8.15.1) shows (the obligatory 
nature of) all the dharmas. (47) 
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8.3 Similarly the upadesa (teaching) about maunam (as- 
ceticism) is to show (the obligatory nature of all the 


dharmas. (Chānd 2.23.1). (48) 
8.4 Without manifesting one's mahatmya etc. due to 
Panditya let one remain in the bālya (child state) i.e. 
without any aharnkārabhāva. (49) 
9. The rise of vidya (50-51) 
9.1 Ifthere is no pratibandha (obstruction) there is the rise 
(janma) of vidya in this world (aihikam) and if there is 
(any pratibandha), in the next world (amusmikam) 
(Katha 6.18). (50) 
9.2 Thus there is non-restriction (aniyama) with regard to 
the phala i.e. mukti (Chand 6.14.2). (51) 
ADHYAYA FOUR 
(A) The First Pada 
1. The practice of meditation (1-12) 


1.1 The sadhanas (spiritual exercise) must be repeated 
more than once for the Brahmadarsana (direct vision 
of Brahman) (Brh 2.4.5, 4.5.6). 


1.11 The Smrti too.supports such a view (Gita 12.9). 


1.2 The Paramapurusa is to be meditated on as one's own 
self (svasyātmatvena) as experienced and taught by 
the previous teachers (Chand 3.14.3, Brh 3.4.1). 

1.21 The Gtman is not to be searched in a symbol (pratika) 
because that is not the atmanofthe upāsitr (meditating 
devotee). 


1.211 The viewing of the mind etc. as Brahman is proper but 
not the other way, because of the superiority of 
Brahman. 


1.212 In the upásana of Udgitha etc. the concepts (matayah) 
of the sun (dditya) etc. are to be “super imposed" 
(kartavyah) (Chand 1.3.1), because of the superiority 
of the āditya etc. 

1.8 One must practise upasana sitting only because 
meditation is possible only for him. 

1.31 Because of the dhyánarüpatva (contemplative nature) 
of upasana. 

1.32 Also because the verb “dhyayati” (contemplates) in the 
text “dhyayativa prthivi" (the earth contemplates, as it 
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(1) 
(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 
(8) 


1.33 


2.2 


2.3 


3.2 


3.3 


were) (Chānd 7.6.1) is used with reference to its immo- 


bility (acalatvam). (9) 
The Smrti also supports this view (Gita 6.11). (10) 
One must meditate (upasita) wherever the ekagryam 

(concentration) of citta is possible. (11) 


Upasanais to be carried on until death (Chand8.15.1). (19) 


The effects of meditation (13-15) 


The vindsa (destruction) of the prior sins and the 
ašlesa (non-clinging) of the subsequent sins take place 
for a vidvan (Chand 4.13.3, 5.24.3). (13) 


There is the vindsa of the prior and the aslesa of the 
subsequent because even the good deeds done with 
desire are incompatible with mukti, which arises im- 
mediately on the fall of the body after the vindsa and 
ašlesa of the deeds (see also Saurabha 4.2.7). (14) 


Atthe vidyapraptionly those deeds whose effects have 
not yet started bearing fruit (apraurtta phala eva) alone 
perish (Chand 6.14.2). (15) 


Even a knower has to fulfil his asrama duties (16-18) 


There is no cessation(nivrtti) of one's á$órama karmas 
such as Agnihotra, dana, etc. since they foster vidyā as 
seen in the Sruti (Brh 4.4.22). (16) 


Those works, whose effects are not yet produced in the 
form of vidyā, etc, are divided among friends and 
enemies as in the text of some "The friends, the good 
deeds, the enemies, the bad deeds" (See also Saurabha 
3.3.26-32). (17) 


The text “yad eva vidyayā...(karoti)” (Chand 1.1.10) 
indicates the prabalatva (strength of vidya) and 
durbalatva (weakness) of karma. (18) 


The Vidvàn attains Brahman (19) 


Having destroyed through experience one's 
arabdhakarya, (deeds, the effects of which have al- 
ready begun) the knower attains Brahman. (19) 


(B) The Second Pada 


1. 
je 


The merging of the senses in fire (1-6) 


The text “vanmanasisampadyate” (speech merges into 
the mind) (Chand 6.8.6) denotes the merging in the 
form ofa connection of the vag indriya (organ of speech) 
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in the mind, because the function of the mind is seen 
even after the cessation (uparata) of the vag indriya. 
Also on account of the text (Sabdat) (Chand 6.8.6). 


After the vak (speech), all the indriyas merge in the 
mind (Prasna, 3.9). 

That (i.e. mind) is united with the prana (vital breath) 
(Chand 6.8.6). 


The prāņa, united with the jiva, (Brh 4.3.38, 4.4.2; 
Prašna 6.3) is (finally) merged in the fire. 


This merging takes place in the elements (bhutas) in- 
cluding the fire, because of the declaration of the 
sarvabhüta mayatva (nature consisting of all the ele- 
ments) of the transmigratory soul (sancaratojivasya) 
(Brh 4.4.5). 


But such a merging is not possible with a single (eka) 
element alone, because both the Sruti and Smrti show 
thata single element (without aggregation) is unable to 
produce the effects (Chand 6.1.3, Visnu 1.2.48). 


The departure of the knower 


The Vidvàn departs through a special vein at the crown 
of the head (Chand 8.6.6), but the declaration of his 
obtaining amrtatva (immortality) here and now (Brh 
4.4.7) means that without destroying (adagdhvaiva) the 
relation with the indriyas, his prior sins are destroyed 
and the subsequent ones do not cling to him. (See 
Saurabha 4.1.13-15). 


That the amrtatvais without destroying the connection 
with the body is known from the designation of samsara 
until mukti (release) in the text (Chand 6.14.2). 


The süksma Sarira follows the Vidvàn (Kaus 1.5.1.6). 


Therefore the text *atha martyo'mrto bhavati" (Then a 
mortal becomes immortal) (Brh 4.4.7) does not speak 
of the amrtatvam through the destruction of the rela- 
tion with the body. 


Since heat (usma) is a dharma of the sūksmadeha, 
when the latter is absent, the former too is not per- 
ceived. 


Brh. 4.4.6 denies not the departure of the Vidvan (from 
the body) but that of the pranas from the embodied 
soul (prakrtāt sārirāt) only as is made clear in the 
reading of some (other branch) (Sat Bin lak 2 8): 

The Smrtideclares the departure of the Vidvan through 
the crown of the head (Mbh 13.154.5). 


(1) 


(2) 
(3) 
(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7-17) 


(7) 


(8) 
(9) 


(10) 


(11) 


(12) 


(13) 
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2.71 


2.8 


3.2 


3.3 


The bhütasüksma (the subtle elements) like fire, etc. 
merge in the highest as declared by the Sruti (Chand 
6.8.6). 


Those bhūtasūksmalike vaketc. attain avibhaga (non- 
division) i.e. tadatmya (essential identity) with the 
Highest in accordance with the Sruti (Prasna 6.5). 

When the Vidvanis blessed by (Brahman) the object to 
be known, (prasannena vedyena) who is pleased by his 
vidyasamarthya (might of knowledge) and by the ap- 
plication of anusmrti, (remembrance) ofthe path, which 
is a supplementary part of vidyā, the forepart of his 
heart becomes lighted by Paramesvara, and he departs 
through the door (i.e. the vein that passes out of the 
crown of the head) revealed by the Lord (Chand 8.6.5). 


He, having followed the rays ofthe sun, goes up (Chand 
8.6.5). 


All the Vidvans attain Brahman irrespective of the 


(14) 


(15) 


(16) 


(17) 


time of departure (18-20) 


The Vidvān who dies even at night attains the Highest 
because of the cessation of his connection with the 
karmas lasting as long as the body lasts. 

Soalso there is Brahmapraptifor the Vidvàn, who dies 
even during the daksinayana. 

Since the smrtideclares two paths (Srtidvayam) for the 


yogins (Gita 8.23) there is no restriction with regard to 
a particular time (for departure). 


(C) The Third Pada 


1. 
1.3 


1.12 


1.2 


The path to the Parabrahman 


There is only one marga (path) beginning with light 
(arciradi), as known from Chandogya 5.10.1-2, 4.15.5) 
and Brhadaranyaka (Brh 6.2.15) which (mārga) con- 
sists of light, day, the vaxing fortnight, six months, the 
year, the sun, the moon, lightning and the 
Puruso'manava. 

After the year and before the sun, the Vidvān reaches 
the agniloka and vāyuloka (Kaus 1.3), Brh 5.10.1). 
The varunaloka (Kaus 1.3) is to be placed above 


lighting, and Indraas well as Prajapatiare to be placed 
above the varunaloka. 


The light etc. are leaders (gamayitarah) of the depart- 
ing (souls) (Chand 5.10.2). 
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Above lightning the amānava (non-human person) 
alone leads the Vidvān, while Varuna etc. are helpers 
conjointly. 


Man attains his destiny according to his medita- 
tion 

Pürvapaksa 1 (Badari) 

Badari thinks that the group of light etc. leads the 


upasakas of Karyabrahmanto him, because that alone 
is reasonable. 


On account of the specification of the world by its 
plural in the text “In those worlds of Brahman dwell the 
highest possessed of the highest (Brh 6.2.15). 


The designation “he leads to Brahman” (Chand 4.15.5) 
is appropriate because of his sāmīpya (proximity) to 
Brahman on account of his being the first born (i.e. 
Hiranyagarbha). 

At the destruction of the world of the Karya brahman 
(the effected Brahman) the updsaka together with the 
Karyabrahman obtains (what) is Higher than the 
Karyabrahman (Mund 3.2.6). 


The Smrti also supports this view (Kūrmapurāņa 
(12.269). 

Purvapaksa II (Jaimini) 

He leads to the Parabrahman because Brahman (in 
Chand 4.15.5) primarily means the Parabrahman). 
The text “param jyotir upasampadya svena rūpeņā- 
bhinispadyate (having attained the form of highest 
light, he is completed in his own form) (Chand 8.2.23) 


shows that the Parabrahman is the object to be ob- 
tained. 


The intention of reaching the court of Prajapati(Chand 
8.14.1) refers not the Karyabrahman, but to the 
Paramatman, who alone is the topic of discussion. 


Siddhanta (Badarayana) 


The group of light etc. leads the upasakas, who do not 
depend on any symbols i.e. those who meditate on the 
Parabrahman (the Highest Brahman) as well as those, 
who mediate on their own imperishable nature, having 
Brahman for its essence to the Parabrahman. If one 
were to accept that they lead either the 
Karyabrahmopasakas or only the Parabrahmopāsakas 
there will be the contradiction of the sruti— Chand 


(5) 


(6-15) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


(11) 


(12) 


(13) 


8.12.3 and Chànd 5.10.1. Bhagavan Badarayana thinks 
that a man in fact becomes in accordance with his 


intention (Chand 3.14.1). (14) 
2.11 The pratikopāsaka has a different phala independent 
of going through the path of gods (Chànd 7.1.5). (15) 


(D) The Fourth Pada 


1. The liberated soul becomes completed in its own 
form (1-3) 
11 The jiva, having attained the Para (Brahman), becomes 
manifest (avirbhavati) in its own form (svabhavikena 
rüpena) as declared by Chand 8.12.3. (1) 
1.2 Only the vimukta (liberated) from bondage is said to be 
completed in his own form. (Chand 8.7.1). (2) 
1.3 The atman alone will have its real nature manifest on 
account of the context. (3) 
2. The bhedabheda experience in liberation (4-21) 


2.1 The mukta experiences himself as non-divided from 
the Highest, with a non-division which is not in con- 
tradiction with a division (between the two) (muktah 
parasmād. ātmānam bhagavirodhina'vibhagenanubhavati) 
because of the direct realization of the tattva (reality), 
and because the Scripture too reveals this. (4) 


2.01 Pürvapaksa I (Jaimini) 


On the basis of daharavakya (Chand 8.1.5, 8.7.1-3) 

Jaimini thinks that the pratyagatman becomes 

manifest as endowed with the gunas belonging to 

Brahman such as apahatapāpmatva etc. (5) 
2.001 Purvapaksa II (Audulomi) 


Audulomi thinks that the pratyagātman having ap- 

proached the cidrüpa Brahman becomes manifest in 

cinmātrarūpa (in the form of intelligence alone) (Brh 

4.5.13). (6) 
2.2 Siddhānta (Badarayana) 


Bhagavan Badarayana thinks that the mukta jiva 
becomes manifest in its own vijnàna svarüpa as pos- 
sessed of apahatapapmatva (freedom from sin) etc. so 
that there is no contradiction even if the real nature of 


the soul is established to be intelligence only. (7) 
2.3 The muktaattains the Fathers through a mere samkalpa 
(desire) Chand 8.2.1. (8) 
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The mukta who has the Parabrahman as his ātman 
(Parabrahmatma) becomes ananyadhipati (without 
another ruler) (Chand 7.25.2) only because of the 
manifestation of (his) attributes of satyasamkalpatva 
(true desires) etc. 


Badari thinks that there is no body for the mukta 
(Chand 8.12.1. 


Jaimini thinks that the mukta has a body (Chand 
7.20.2). 


Bhagavan Badarayana thinks that the muktasdo or do 
not have a body according to their samkalpa. 


There is no fixed rule about the creation of the body by 
the mukta (himself) because of the possibility of bhoga 
by means of a body etc. created by the Bhagavan as in 
the dream state (See Saurabha 3.2.1-4). 


Since the mukta can enjoy the lilárasaof Bhagavan even 
in the presence of self-made body, he (i.e. mukta) 
creates through his own wish, corresponding to the lila 
of the Bhagavan. 


The jiva can enter into many bodies through the 
attributes of jūāna (Svet 5.9) as a lamp (dipa) through 
its prabha. 

The text “Embraced by the intelligent self, he does not 
know anything that is outside, nor anything inside" 
(Chand 4.3.21) does not refer to the mukta (jiva), but 
either to deep sleep (Chand 8.11.1) or to the departure 
(i.e. death) (Brh4.5.13), for, in the muktāvasthāthe jiva 
is sarvajna (omniscient) (Chand 8.12.5). 


The aisvarya (lordship) of the mukta has no part in the 
activities of creation etc of the world, which are exclusive 
to the Parabrahman (Tait 3.1). 


The mukta becoming self ruler, having freedom of 
movement in all the lokas (Chand 7.25.2) means only 
that the objects of enjoyment (bhogas) in the world of 
Hiranyagarbha, etc. are the objects of the enjoyment 
for the freed soul (muktānubhava visayata). 

The mukta experiences Brahman alone (Tait 2.7) who 
is janmādivikāra Sünyam (free from the changes of 
birth etc.) svābhāvikācintyānanta guna sagaram (an 
ocean of natural, inconceivable and infinite attributes) 
and savibhütikam (possessed of super human power). 
The Sruti (Svet 6.9, Brh 4.4.22) and Smrti (Gita 9.10) 
show that Brahmanalone is capable of the activities of 
the creation etc of the entire world. 


(9) 
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(15) 
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(17) 


(18) 


(19) 


(20) 


2.64 Also because of the indicatory marks of equality only 
with regard to the enjoyment (Tait 2.1) the aisvarya of 
the mukta is devoid of the activities (connected) with 
the world. (21) 


3. No rebirth for a liberated soul (22) 


The liberated pratyagātmanwho has attained the form 
of the highest light and has become free from the 
transmigratory existence does not return to the world. 
(Chand 4.15.6, Gità 8.16). (22) 
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Chapter 8 
BRAHMAN 


Introduction 


In our analysis ofthe Vedantaparijata Saurabha, we have 
already noticed that Nimbarka was a defender of the 
bhedābhedavāda. Ghate! after his erudite study of the 
various commentaries on the Brahmasütras comes to the 
conclusion that the bhedābheda doctrine defended by 
Nimbarka seems to be the doctrine that the Brahmasütrakara 
himself wanted to teach. This doctrine of bhedābheda seems 
to be even older than the Brahmasutrakara himself, since he 
refers to similar views held by earlier thinkers like 
Asmarathya?, Audulomi? and Kāsakrtsna?. But we have no 
details about their doctrines. The Vedāntapārijāta Saurabha 
of Nimbarka seems to be the earliest available vrtti on the 
Brahmasūtras offering us the details of the bhedabheda in 
pre- -Sarnkara days. Therefore an attempt is made in the 
following chapters to understand the philosophy of the 
bhedābheda as taught by Nimbārka. 


In the present chapter, we discuss the concept of Brah- 
man that Nimbārka held. Brahman has been the theme of 
the Upanisads and the Brahmasütras. The discovery of 
Brahmanas the ultimate conscious principle? and the ground 
of all beings is the greatest contribution of the Upanisadic 
sages to Indian Philosophy. This Brahman is also known as 
the Ātman (the self) or the Purusa (the person)7. This 
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Brahman is the all important reality discussed in the 
Brahmasütras as well as the Vedāntapārijāta Saurabha. 


1. How do we know Brahman? 


How do we know Brahman, the greatest Reality? Accord- 
ing to the Saurabhakara Brahman is not an object of sense 
perception etc8. According to him Brahman is made known 
by Sāstra alone. He does not discuss whether the other 
means of knowledge such as inference (anumāna) etc. ac- 
cepted by the Schools like Nyaya are helpful in the acquisition 
ofthe knowledge of Brahman’. Yet should we not say that the 
Saurabhakara admits at least incipiently the possibility of 
knowing Brahman from the world, because he defines 
Brahman as the creator etc. of this manifold universe!0. As 
a bhedabhedavadin he also seems to admit the possibility of 
knowing the Kāraņa (cause) from the karya (effect), because 
the latter is not absolutely different from the former!! . As we 
will see later, the Saurabhakara accepts Brahman as both 
the material supportive cause (upadana) and the efficient 
(nimitta) cause of the world, which is merely an effect of 
Brahman. Nimbarka does not discuss such possibilities of 
knowing Brahman. Perhaps such means of knowledge cannot 
give absolute certainty. Therefore he positively asserts that 
Sāstra alone is the valid means of knowing Brahman!2, 


2. What is sāstra? 


The Saurabhakāra does not specify what exactly he 
means by sāstra. He not only distinguishes between the sruti 
and smrti literature in the commonly accepted sense of the 
terms!3 but also considers the sSrutiliterature as pratyaksa 
(perception) and the smrti as anumana (inference)!4. Thus, 
the distinction between sruti and smrti is very much sub- 
stantial. He also does not identify sastra with the sruti alone, 
since he quotes copiously from the srnrti literature also to 
prove his points. Among the srnrti literature he relies on are 
the Bhagavadgitd, the earlier Purāņas and the writings of the 
earlier law givers. It is very significant that he does not quote 
from the later Vaisnava Purana like the Bhagavatam or from 
any sectarian āgamas!5, 


He accepts the eternity of the Vedas!6, but he does not 
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make any defence of the apauruseyatva of the Vedic litera- 
ture. Therefore he also does not feel the need of showing how 
the unrelated or the apauruseya sruti reveals the reality of 
Brahman. In fact, according to the Saurabhakara the srutiis 
not unrelated, for, he considers Brahman as the soul of the 
Sruti!7, Under BS 1.1.4 the Saurabhakāra encounters his 
first opponent, the Mimarnsaka, who claims that the entire 
Veda is kriydpara (concerned with Vedic ritualism) and 
therefore the Vedāntavākyas, although dealing with differ- 
ent topics, are solely concerned with vidhi (injunctions) by 
way of establishing the excellence of the agent, just as the 
arthavādavākyas (descriptive portions) do. As a result, the 
Mimamsaka denies the knowability of Brahman from the 
Vedas. 


3. Brahman gives unity to the sruti 


The Saurabhakara rejects the commonly held Mimàrnsa 
distinction of Karmakāņda and the Jūānakāņdd. He accepts 
a unified view of the sruti. The unity of the sruti comes from 
its purport, namely, Brahman. The vidhivakyas (the in- 
junctive statements of the scripture) and the entire 
Karmakanda form just an ariga (part) of Brahmajijnasa, in so 
far as they assist indirectly in the rise of vidyd (knowledge) 
by producing the desire for vidyā!8, which is the only means 
of attaining Brahman!?, The Saurabhakara asserts that the 
primary concern of the Veda is Brahman and not karma, 
because there is confluence in Brahman of all the Vedic texts 
in their primary import by revealing Brahman. Brahman can 
never be a kratvanga (part of the sacrificial rite) because 
Brahman is independent of karmas, being the inner con- 
troller of all karmas, their agents and instruments. Brahman 
is also the giver of their fruits. Therefore the karmas are 
meaningful only in so far as they produce a desire for the 
knowledge of Brahman. 


The Mimamsaka opponent goes a step further and denies 
the knowability of Brahman because the scripture declares 
that Brahman is not the object of pramanas like pratyaksa 
(perception), etc. Therefore he concludes that Brahman 
cannot be the object of any pramāņas including the 
sabdapramāņa. The Saurabhakara does not accept such an 
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argument. He asserts that there is either a direct samanvaya 
(confluence) ofallthe texts dealing with the laksana (definition) 
and pramana (means of knowledge) of Brahman or an indi- 
rect samanvaya of all the texts dealing with the vidyas like 
Sāndilya, etc. and types of symbols (pratikas), etc. with 
Brahman. As a bhedābhedavādin he goes a step further and 
claims that there is in fact a direct samanvaya in Brahman 
of all the sentences, even though leading to different activi- 
ties and have their own topics. All the Vedic sentences have 
Brahman as their primary subject matter, since they all, 
without exception deal with Brahman. Even the negative 
sentences refer to Brahman as far as they are only denying 
any kind of limit to the nature and attributes of Brahman?0, 


He inflicts a further blow on the opponent by asking him 
whether "Brahman is or is not intended to be the purport of 
the statement": "Brahman is not a subject matter of human 
language". If the first alternative is accepted then Brahman 
can be spoken of and there is the refutation of the position 
that Brahman cannot be spoken of. In the second alternative 
there is all the more easily the vācyatva (being the object of 
language) of Brahman. Thus, by proving that Brahman can 
bean object of human language he proves that a meaningful 
discussion on. Brahman is possible. Thus against the 
Mimamsaka he upholds that Brahman is the primary con- 
cern of the entire sāstra. Even the ākhyānas (scriptural 
stories) in the Upanisads are meant to inculcate the knowl- 
edge of Brahman?1l, 


4. Who is eligible to study the Veda? 


The knowledge of Brahman comes through the study of 
the sāstra. Are all eligible to study the Vedas? The earlier law 
givers such as Vasistha?? , Manu?3 and Gautama?^ debarred 
the Sudras from even hearing the Vedas. The Saurabhakara 
also does not consider everybody to be eligible to study the 
Vedas. He is in agreement with the earlier law givers and 
denies the Südra any right to learn the Vedas?5. Only those 
who are initiated to the purificatory rites of upanayana (the 
sacred thread) are eligible to learn the Vedas. The 
Saurabhakara does not give any concession to the Südras. 
He is not prepared to say that the Sudra can attain the 
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knowledge of Brahman through the study of Puranas and 
the other smrti literature26. Therefore it seems that the 
Saurabhakara excludes the Südras not only from the 
study of the Vedas but also from the resulting salvific 
knowledge which is a pre-requisite for liberation. The study 
of the Veda is one of the pre-requisites for the acquisition of 
the liberative knowledge. The Saurabhakara seems to ex- 
clude the Südras also from the good deeds in so far as he 
subscribes to the debarring of the Südras from being initi- 
ated to a sacrifice27. 


5. The study of the Veda 


The Saurabhakara concurs with the traditional method 
of studying the Vedas. The scripture declares that the true 
knowledge can be imparted by a competent guru who is 
learned in scripture and established in Brahman. (gurum 
Srotriyam brahmanistam (Mund 1.2.12). The religious stu- 
dent goes to the house of such a guru. (acáryavàn purusoveda. 
Chand 6.14.2). He studies the Veda in accordance with the 
rules in the leisure time left over from doing the work for the 
teacher28, The mere reading of the Veda does not bring in the 
liberating knowledge. The study of the Veda only helps one 
to perform his duties as a householder29. 


Anyone who has studied the Vedas with its six ancillary 
disciplines (sadangaveda) can undertake the long process of 
acquiring Brahmavidyd. A study of the sadangaveda will 
generate a certain doubt and uncertainty regarding the exact 
nature of the action (karmas) and their results (phalas). This 
prompts one to make a thorough study of the 
dharmamimamsd. Such a study also makes one convinced of 
the finitude of the fruits of the ritualistic action (karmaphala). 
This realization has a two-fold effect. On the one hand the 
seeker becomes dissatisfied with the worldly objects and on 
the other hand, he becomes convinced of the superiority of 
Brahmajnana. A brahmajijūāsu (a seeker after Brahman) 
develops an aversion for the transitory fruits of karmas. It 
makes him desirous of the vision (darsana) of Brahman. It 
also generates a longing in him to obtain grace (praSada) of 
Brahman?0, 


According to the Upanisadic tradition, the rnumuksu (one 
desiring liberation) longing for the vision of the Lord must 
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approach a preceptor. For, without such an instructor there 
is no reaching the final goal (ananya prokte gatir atra nāsti. 
Katha 1.2.8). The Saurabhakāra does not describe the 
qualities of a competent guru. For the mumuksu his spiritual 
preceptor (ācārya) is the only deva (master3!. The 
Saurabhakara also demands a wholehearted devotion for 
the holy guru on the part of the murnuksu?2. It is not clear 
whether the Saurabhakara makes any distinction between 
the ācārya who is the eka deva for the mumuksu and the 
Sriguruto whom the mumuksu is expected to have eka hārda 
bhakti (wholehearted devotion). In Saurabha 1.3.8 he con- 
siders Srikumāra as his paramācārya (the highest teacher) 
and Narada as his guru?3, Are we allowed to make a distinc- 
tion between acarya and guru on the one hand and guru and 
sriguru on the other34? 


There are certain moral and psychological qualities de- 
manded of a brahmajijndsu. First of all, he must possess the 
qualities of calmness and self-control. He must be indifferent 
to the worldly objects, forbearing and recollected in accor- 
dance with the Sruti "tasmād evam vicchànto dānta 
uparatastitiksuh samāhito bhütva'tmany evātmānam pasyet 
(Brh 4.4.23)35, 


He must also have deep learning, child-like simplicity, 
unostentatiousness and profound reflection36. He must be 
a man of asceticism, seeking the Gtman by austerity, chas- 
tity, faith and knowledge?7. 


Even the gods need to seek enlightenment from a guru. 
Indra becomes a disciple of Prajapati and lives with him for 
one hundred and one years to be instructed on the real self38. 
With the help of the guru the mumuksu follows the injunc- 
tions of sravaņa, manana and nididhyāsana — hearing the 
scripture, reasoning over it and realizing its truth, as declared 
by the sruti *àtmà và are drastavyah srotavyo mantavyo 
nidihyasitavyah" (Brh 2.4.5)39. The guru, who has realized 
"This is my own self" (Chand 3.14.3-1) instructs his disciple 
"This is your own self" (Brh 3.4.1 etc.) and helps him to 
meditate on the Highest Person and to realize his own real 
self40, 
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6. The Brahman made known by the sruti is 
Purusottama 


The Saurabhakara has inherited not only the Upanisadic 
tradition but also the Bhagavata tradition. In conformity 
with the Upanisadic tradition he considers Brahman as the 
Highest Reality4!. He is brhattama (the greatest)42. There 
exists nothing besides Him43 or higher than Him*4. He is 
beyond the limitations of space and time^5, In fact the entire 
created objective world is just one foot of Brahman. He is 
beyond them all and is superior to them all46. He is the 
Paramátman^7. As a Bhagavata devotee the Saurabhakāra 
identifies the Absolute Paramatman with Bhagavan 
Vāsudeva48 Ramakanta Purusottama^9. He is the lord and 
controller over Brahman, Isa and Kàla90, Due significance is 
to be given to the fact that the entire Saurabha is generally 
free from Sectarianism5!. Nowhere in the Saurabha Brah- 
man or Purusottama is presented as adorned with cakra, 
sarhgha etc52 or as residing in the Vaikuntha or Goloka. 
Except for the fact that the Saurabhakara identifies Brah- 
man with Vasudeva Ramakanta Purusottama, the Saurabha 
is free from Sectarian theology. The description of Brahman 
or Sri Purusottama is more in the Upanisadic line with 
Upanisadic terminologies rather than in the Vaisnavite 
Sectarian terms?3. 


7. Brahman in Himself 


Brahman can be considered either as nirguna>4 
(attributeless) or saguņa?5 (with attributes) or both56. Ac- 
cording to the Saurabhakara the nirgunatva of Brahman 
would mean that Brahman is both beyond all the gunas and 
that he is devoid of all defects and negative qualities. 
Brahman is free from all limitations such as sin, parts, 
action, perishability etc?7. Brahman has no sense organ®8, 
nor does He depend on any external instruments59, There- 
fore, Brahman's being nirguna (beyond all the gunas) would 
mean that He is not limited by any gunas. The nirgunatva in 
this context has a positive content. As pointed out above the 
Saurabhakara holds that even the scriptural texts denying 
Brahman has a positive content in so far as they deny only 
any kind of limitations with regard to the nature, attributes, 
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etc. of Brahman®°, Brahman is in fact the abode of all 
positive and auspicious attributes®! in their fullness. 


The Saurabhakara points out that for the sake of medi- 
tation Brahman has been described in the scriptures through 
various symbols and metaphors, such as Gnandamaya (full 
of bliss)62, manomaya$? (consisting of mind), or as mere 
pleasure (kariy64. Some sruti texts enjoin to worship Brah- 
man as the person within the eye or as abiding within the 
sun®5, Brahman is also occasionally presented inthe scripture 
as the ūkāsa (ether)& or prāņa (vital breath) or as jyoti (light) 
or the metre gàyatri$7. In the teachings and the discourses 
of the Upanisads Brahman is often taught as the bhūman 
(plenitude)68 or as the vaisvānara (all destructive fire)89, or 
the daharākāsa”? (the small ether within the heart) or as the 
adrsya (the unperceptible)7! and the aksaya (imperish- 
able)72. He is even described as a measured being, measured 
to the size of a thumb73, Through various symbolic expres- 
sions like these, the Vedic seers attempted to explain to us 
their realization of the great mystery of Brahman, who is 
beyond everything yet indwelling in all. The symbolic pre- 
sentations of Brahman are the feeble attempts of man to 
understand and to realize the mystery of Brahman. Each of 
them points to Brahman, trying to bring out one or other 
aspect of the mysterium tremendum of Brahman. 


8. Qualities of Brahman in Himself 


The absolute and incomprehensible nature of Brahman 
can only be expressed through paradoxes. As a matter of fact 
his qualities (attributes) already share in the mysterious, 
incomprehensible and paradoxical nature of Brahman. 
Therefore the Saurabhakāra describes Brahman as the 
greatest (brhattama), on account of His infinite, inconceiv- 
able and innate nature (svabhavika svarüpa), qualities and 
powers?^ . His description of Brahman as apahatapāpman”5 
etc. seems to be a reference to ChGndogya’® , according to 
which Brahman has the following eight-fold qualities. (1) 
apahatapapma (freedom from sin), (2) vijara (ageless), (3) 
vimrtyu (deathless), (4) visoka (griefless), (5) vijighatsa (without 
hunger), (6) apipasa (without thirst), (7) satyakarna (possessed 
of true desires) and (8) satyasamkalpa (having true resolve). 
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They form the evermanifest svabhdva (nature) of Brah- 
man77. Brahman is essentially bliss; others become blissful 
(anandi) by obtaining Him78. His bliss is unlimited, unlike 
the human bliss7? of which He Himself is the cause®°. 
Brahman is the beginningless®! and the endless®2. 


9. Functional qualities of Brahman 


Brahman, who has no origin, is the source of every- 
thing83. He is the support of all the created objects, of heaven 
and of earth®4. He is the creator of ākāsa (ether)85 etc., nay 
He is the sole cause of the srsti(creation), sthiti (sustenance) 
and laya (dissolution) of this inconceivable and complex 
universe86, In fact all the attributes of causality are appro- 
priate on the part of Brahman alone®7. He is not only the 
manifester of nàma (name) and rüpa (form)88 but also the 
final goal of everything®9. All things are created by Him and 
all things return to Him. As the alpha and omega points of 
the entire created reality, Brahman is often presented as 
ākāsa (meaning the origin) and prana (meaning the end)°°. 
All things owe their being and existence to Him. They will find 
their final goal and fulfilment in Him at their liberation. 


Other positive qualities of Brahman consist in His being 
nityavapta samastakama (whose desires are eternally ful- 
filled)?! , sarvajria (omniscient)92, sarvesvara (Lord of a11)93, 
sarvasaktimān(omnipotent)94 and sarvasamartha9 (capable 
of doing everything). The qualities like hitatamatva (highest 
auspiciousness)?6,  abhayatva  (fearlessness)?7, 
samyadvāvatva (uniter of lovely thing)98 and amrtatva (im- 
mortality)99 are intelligible only when referred to Brah- 
man. He is great and all-pervasive!00, yet at the same time, 
He abides within al1101, He indwells in the heart of all the 
jivas!02. He is the inner controller of all the karmas and their 
agents as well as their implements! nay, of everything!04. 
Although He is the antaryāmin of everything!05, He is not 
contaminated by the faults (dosas) of the jivas!%6, nor is He 
sullied by the defects, miseries, pains and pleasures of the 
created world. 


Thus, Nimbarka seems to say that the Brahman is, both 
immanent and transcendent. He indwells in everything, yet 
remains incomprehensible and beyond all things. The more 
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He reveals Himselfthe more His nature remains paradoxical. 
We shall discuss these points in detail in chapter eleven. 


AS pointed out earlier, in the Saurabha, there is no 
mention of the tender qualities of Brahman like His loveli- 
ness, tenderness, etc!97, Nor is there any mention of the 
premavisesalaksaņā bhakti, based on such tender qualities 
of Brahman108, The vedanta ratna marijüsa!09, a later work 
of the Nimbarka school, has a detailed description and 
discussion of such qualities of Brahman!!0, 


10. Brahman is the cause of the world 


The Upanisads declare that the origin of this universe is 
from Brahman!!!. The causality of Brahman is something 
unique. He is both the nimittakarana (efficient cause) as well 
as the upādānakāraņa (the material supportive cause) of 
everything!12 since there exists nothing besides Him. In 
ordinary life there is a clear-cut distinction and difference 
between the nimittakarana and the upadanakaranaas in the 
case of the potter and the clay with which he makes a pot. If 
Brahman were only a nimittakarana, He would be a “potter” 
god and would be like any pratyagatman (individual soul), 
depending upon an upadanakarana extrinsic to Him, in the 
form of pradhana (primordial matter), just as a potter de- 
pends on clay for the production of a pot. Let us listen to the 
Saurabhakara himself: 


Saurabha 1.4.23. "prakrtisca pratijūādrstāntānuparodhāt” 

"The material cause as well as the efficient cause — indicated by the 
particle “ca” (and) (in the sūtra) — is none but the Supreme Soul, 
because then alone the initial proposition "Did you ask for that 
instruction whereby the unheard becomes heard, the unthought 
becomes thought, the unknown becomes known? (Chand6. 1.3), as well 
as the illustration just as, my dear, through a lump of clay, all objects 
made of clay may be known" (Chand 6.1.4) are explicable". 


Saurabha 1.4.24. *abhidyopadesàcca" 


“On account of the teaching of reflection" in the text “He perceived (i.e. 
thought) may I be many" (Chand 6.2.3), "the fact that Brahman is the 
creator (i.e. the efficient cause) and the material cause is established". 


Saurabha 1.4.25. “saksG@ccobhayamnanat" 


*On account of the direct mention of Brahman as the efficient and 
material cause in the sacred text: "Brahman was the wood Brahman the 
tree from which they carved out the heaven and the earth. O wise men, 
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ask through the mind whereon it stood supporting the worlds" (Tait Br. 
2.8.9.6-7). Brahman alone is of the two-fold forms". 


Saurabha 1.4.26.ātmakrteh pariņāmāt 


"Brahman alone is the efficient and the material cause of the world. 
Why? "On account of creating Himself" as known from the passage: 
"That itself created itself" (Tait. 2.7)..If it be objected: how can the 
creator be Himself the object of creation? (we reply); “On account of 
transformation”. The omniscient and omnipotent Brahman, having 
transformed Himself into the form of the world by the projection of His 
power, becomes transformed, indeed, through His own nature, unde- 
veloped, and possessing powers like creatorship, etc.” 


In his interpretation of the above four sutras, the 
Saurabhakara stresses that Brahman is both the 
nimittakarana and the upādānakāraņa of the universe. To 
substantiate his point he quotes Chāndogya 6.1.3, 6.1.4, 
6.2.3. Tait. Br. 28.9.6-7 and Tait, Upanisad 2.7. The 
nimittakaranatva of Brahman consists in his willing. “He 
perceived may I be many" (Chand 6.2.3) and as a result He 
projects (viksepa) His creative power. Brahman is the 
nimittakāraņa in so far as He evolves name and form in 
accordance with the text "namarüpe vyakaravani" (Chand 
6.3.2)113, 


But the Tait. Brahmana text "Brahman was the wood 
Brahman the tree from which they carried out the heaven 
and earth. O wise men, ask through the mind whereon it 
stood supporting the world" (Tait. Br. 2.8.9.6-7) quoted above 
does not explain how Brahman is both the nimitta and 
upadanakarana. Yet the Saurabhakara interprets it as refer- 
ring to Brahman as both the efficient and material sup- 
portive cause of the world. He also interprets “tad atmanam 
svayam akurata" (Tait 2.7) as referring to both the 
nimittakaranatva and upadanakaranatva of Brahman. Thus 
the Saurabhakara seems to take "the decision of Brahman” 
as His nimittakaranatva and the aspect of His transforming 
Himself into the forms of created objects as His 
upadanakaranatva, because the Saurabhakāra is well aware 
that besides the omnipotent Purusottama there exists noth- 
ing else! 14, Therefore He alone could be both the nimitta and 
the upadana of everything . 

Inthe above passages as wellas elsewhere in the Saurabha 
Nimbarka seems to accept a difference between Brahman 
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who is presented as the nimittakāraņa as wel as the 
upādānakārana of everything and the ordinary 
nimittakaranas and updddnakdranas of everyday experi- 
ence. The ordinary nimittakarana, like the potter, has to 
depend on a given external material cause to make a pot. He 
brings about the effect through hard work. Brahman, on the 
contrary, creates everything through a mere wish. There is 
no question of any industry or effort on the part of Brahman. 
Secondly, the upādānakārana in ordinary experience is the 
unconscious matter, which is shaped by an external agent. 
Brahman, on the contrary, is a conscious upādānakāranņa. 
While the ordinary upadanakaranas undergo substantial 
change under the transforming action of the nimittakāraņas, 
there is no transformation within the nature of Brahman. 
Brahman creates through a mere wish. Through His will, the 
finite world of jivas and jagat are produced from Him. They 
owe their existence to Him. By presenting Brahman as both 
the nimittakarana and the upadanakarana of everything, 
Nimbàrka also seems to accept not only the ontological 
dependence of the created world on Brahman but also their 
co-substantiality with Brahman!15, 


Sometimes the scriptures describe the upadaànakarana 
of the universe as existent (sat)!16 or as non-existent (asat)117 
and sometimes as avyakta (unmanifest) or as vyakta 
(manifest)118. The Saurabhakāra holds that all these texts 
refer to Brahman and not tothe pradhanaofthe Samkhya! 19, 
According to our author the terms asat, avyakta, etc. refer to 
the subtleness of the created universe prior to creation, 
which exists in Brahman in an unmanifest form as his Sakti 
(power). The upàdàna of the universe is the avyakrta svarūpa 
(undeveloped nature) of Brahman, which is both powerful 
and creative!20, Brahman endowed with the subtle powers 
is declared to be the upādānatva of the universe!21, 


This two-fold causality of Brahman makes the initial 
proposition “Did you ask for that instruction whereby the 
unheard becomes heard, the unthought becomes thought, 
the unknown becomes known?" and the illustration "Just as 
my dear, through a lump of clay (mrtpinda), all the objects 
made of clay may be known”!22 become meaningful!?3, 
Though the mrtpindais not the nimiitakarana, yet if we know 
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fully the mrtpinda we can know all the products made of it. 
A fortiori if we know Brahman, the one, who is the nimitta and 
the upadanakarana of all the effects then we will know all the 
created objects. If we know Him the One then we know the 
many. Brahman is not a producer of the world, say like a 
carpenter, but He pulsates withinthe entire created universe. 
Everything created is a participation in His being. 


11. Brahman needs no instruments 


The Saurabhakara now proceeds to answer some doubts 
and objections. He faces the objection that Brahman who is 
without any external implements cannot be the cause of the 
universe because producers like the potter, etc. use many 
implements. The reply of the Saurabhakara is that Brahman 
needs no implements. "He transforms Himself “like milk" 
possessing, as He does, powers peculiar to Him alone". If the 
gods can create what they want, how much more Brahman, 
the omnipotent, can do through a mere wish124, In accor- 
dance with the text "Supreme is His power declared to be 
manifold, natural is the operation of His knowledge and 
power" (Svet. 6.8), Brahman is endowed with all the powers 
and therefore He is able to do everything!25. 


Thus, by proceeding from a grosser type of transforma- 
tion viz. the transformation of milk into curd, Nimbarka 
takes us to a higher form of production of effects when he 
speaks of the gods (super human entities) who can, through 
amere wish, produce what they want. According to Nimbarka, 
the creative activity of Brahman transcends even the su- 
perhuman realm of the gods. By transcending the “gross” 
and by going to more and more “subtle” creative principle, 
Nimbarka seems to “spiritualize” the creative and transform- 
ing power of Brahman. Therefore, when Nimbārka says that 
Brahman transforms Himself into the forms of the created 
finite world we have to understand it in the most “spiritual” 
or rather metaphysical sense of the transforming creative 
activity. 


12. Karma is responsible for unequal creation 


Inequality and cruelty, due to unequal creation, destruc- 
tion and the rest, depend on the karma of the jivas them- 
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selves. They do not pertain to the creator of the universe, as 
in the case of the rain, which gives rise to manifold varieties 
of vegetation!?6, Brahman is like an impartial and just judge 
who gives everyone his due. The variety in creation is due to 
the past karmas of the jivas. These karmas are eternal in the 
sense that they have no beginning (anadi) but they can be 
brought to an end through vidya. 


13. No mutation in Brahman 


Brahman, through a mere wish, transforms Himself 
through a process of parinama (evolution) into the ākāra 
(form) of the universe by the projecion of His power through 
His own powerful and creative nature!27, Prior to creation 
the world inheres in Brahman as His power. Creation is the 
manifestation of this power!28, The Saurabhakara, on the 
one hand, defends the upādānakāraņatva of Brahman, yet, 
on the other hand, asserts that there is neither a total nor 
even a partial transformation of Brahman because of His 
particular qualities!29. In fact the parinama of Brahman is 
merely a viksepa of His sakti. Brahman does not cease to be 
Brahman. Brahman is indeed partless and all pervasive!30, 
Therefore He cannot be transformed either entirely or in 
parts!3!, Nimbarka does not accept that creation brings any 
change or transformation in Brahman. 


The Saurabhakara uses the term parinamato explain this 
process of.creation, but he does not explain the term itself. 
Here wé-aré forced to interpret his mind in order to avoid 
glaring eontradictions. Parindma involves evolution and 
change. The Saurabhakara denies any change on the part of 
Brahman. Brahman remains transcendent. Our author, 
following the scriptures, believes that the world came from 
Brahman, without in any way minimizing Brahman's 
uniqueness and transcendence. Here he touches the mys- 
tery of the origination or the procession of “the many” from 
“the One”. Making use of the Upanisadic examples he tries 
to explain this mystery. He brings in the instance of the 
spider creating the web!32 or the procession ofthe lustre from 
the sun133, Ultimately creation is due to the will of Brahman 
as declared by the Chand 6.2.3 “He perceived may I be many”. 


Here also Nimbarka seems to make certain distinctions 
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betweenthe process of transformation on different levels. On 
the level of the most gross form of material transformation, 
for example, that of the clay into.a pot or of milk into curd 
there is almost complete mutation of the cause into the 
effect. The example of the spider and the web refines the 
sense of mutation in so far as the web in no way causes any 
changes in the spider's nature and substance. At the same 
time the web is a participation in the essence of the spider. 
A more subtle example for the absence of any physical 
mutation is given through the example of the sun and its 
effect, the lustre. Nimbàrka naturally expects us to tran- 
scend whatever material limitations these examples have, 
when he says that Brahman created the world through a 
mere perception, which brings no physical mutation or 
transformation in Him. “He perceived may Ibemany" (Chand 
6.2.3). 


14. The opponents of the Brahmakaranavada 


a) Nimbārka's criticism of the creation theories of the 
other schools of thought will make his doctrine on the origin 
of the world more clear. According to the Saurabhakara the 
main opponent of the Brahmakaranavdda is the Sārnkhya. 
As we have noticed in chapter six above, the Saurabhakara 
rejects the Samkhya doctrine primarily on the ground that 
it contradicts the sruti!34, He further points out that even on 
logical ground the Samkhya doctrine of Prakrti *nd Purusa 
as the ultimate Principles of creation is unacceptable. First 
ofall, an acetana (unconscious) principle devoid of reflexion 135 
and power of knowing!36 and thus unacquainted with the 
varied arrangements of the objects to be created!37 cannot 
be the cause of the world!38, Only a conscious Principle can 
be the creator of the world!39, The pradhana advocated by 
the Samkhya is incapable of any spontaneous activity!4°. It 
cannot be subject to the influence of an intelligent Prin- 
ciple!4!, Therefore a blind acetana cause cannot have any 
purpose nor direction of creation!42. It cannot be the ulti- 
mate goal of all beings!43, 


Similarly the Purusa advocated by the Samkhya, cannot 
be the enjoyer of dharmadharma karmaphala!44, Onthe basis 
of Kaus 3.9 & Kaus 4.1 he also rejects the Sārnkhyapurusa, 
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for that matter any other jiva, as the creator of the universe. 
Only the omnipotent and omniscient Purusottama can be 
the creator of the universe. The individual jivas or the 
purusas are not omnipotent and omniscient. That seems to 
bethe reason why the Saurabhakara rejects the creatorship 
of the jivas. In Saurabha 4.4.17 he points out that even the 
mukta jiva does not share in Brahman's activity of the 
creation of the universe. He makes it clear in Saurabha 
2.1.22 that although the jivas are non-different from Brah- 
man, their upàdanakarana, they are also different from Him, 
possessing, as they do, some individual qualities of their 
own. 


According to the Saurabhakara, the material cause, de- 
noted by the term upādānakārana, prakrti,!45 avyakta 146 
etc. is in fact Brahman alone and not what the Samkhyas 
understand by such terms. The sārnkhyapradhāna, presented 
as the ultimate principle is meaningless!47 because of the 
brahmātmakatva of everything!48, The doctrine that Brah- 
man is the prakrti (material cause) of the world is based on 
both the $ruti and smrti and is free from all defects!49. 
Brahman is not only the prakrtatva of everything, He is also 
the preraka (the mover) ofeverything!50 , The primary cause 
of the universe must not only be the upadanakarana of the 
world, but also the prime mover of every activity. The 
samkhya pradhāna can never be such a prime mover!5!, 


b) The Saurabhakara also considers the Vaisesikas, the 
Sugatas, the Pasupatas and the Saktas as the opponents of 
the Brahmakaranavada. He rejects the Vaisesika position 
that the world is a combination of the Paramanus (ultimate 
atoms)!92, for, such a theory is illogical and inconsistent 
since there cannot be any extended combination at all.from 
the partless Paramünus!93, Further, there cannot be any 
first motion on the part ofthese Paramanus. Even the adrsta 
(the unseen power) cannot be considered to cause the first 
motion in the Paramdnus because it cannot in any way be 
connected to a partless Paramdnu!*4. Besides, if the activity 
of the Paramdnus is natural, there will be only eternal cre- 
ation. In the absence of it there will be eternal dissolution!55, 
The combination of the Paramānņus is impossible also be- 
cause of the defect in the doctrine of samavaya (inherence) 
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itself. According to the Vaisesikas the combination of two or 
more Paramanus are due to the samavaya which, on its part, 
is distinct from the Paramāņus themselves. Nimbārka points 
out that such a doctrine would require an infinite regress of 
samavdayas to connect the proceeding samavdyas which are 
considered to be distinct entities in themselves!56, He also 
denies the doctrine of the eternity of the Paramanus since the 
objects made of these Paramānus can be destroyed!57, There 
cannot also be any qualitative difference among the objects 
made out of these Paramānus!58, Therefore, since reason- 
able people are unable to accept the Paramāņukāraņavāda 
it should be rejected by the mumuksu!°9. 


c) The main ground on which Nimbarka attacks the 
Sugatas is their acceptance of Ksanikavada (momentariness). 
He points out that no samuddya (aggregation) of the non- 
sentient components like bhuta (element), bhautika (el- 
emental), citta (mind) and caitta (mental) is possible in the 
absence of a proper cause for their union!60, Nor could the 
Sanghata (aggregation) be the result of the mutual causality 
of the momentary avidyā, samskāra, vijūāna, namarupa, 
saddyatana!®1, etc. because momentary as it is, the prior 
entity is destroyed before the production of the subse- 
quent!62. If, on the contrary, the origin of the effect is 
admitted even when the cause is non-existent, then the 
doctrine of the ksanikavadin that vijūāna (consciousness) 
arises from the causality of indriya (sense organ), āloka 
(light), manaskara (mental mode), and visaya (object) will be 
contradicted. If the effect, on the other hand, originates from 
an existent cause, then there will be simultaneity 
(yaugapadyam) of effect with the cause, which also contra- 
dicts the ksanikavada!®3, Similarly he also points out the 
impossibility of the interruption (viccheda) ofthe continuous 
series (santāna)!64 as well as the inconsistency of the view 
that moksa is the nirodha of avidyd, because the series has 
` infact no reality beyond the single momentary member ofthe 
series 165, 


d) Nimbārka considers the Pasupata sect as an 
upadharma (sub-sect) which contradicts the Vedas in so far 
as it contradicts the Vedic doctrine of the non-difference of 
the nimittakāraņa and upadanakarana of the world196, He 
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rejects the Pasupata doctrine because it makes a distinction 
between the upadànakárana (or pradhana) and the 
nimittakāraņa (i.e. the preraka or Pasupati)!67. Nimbārka 
points out that on the one hand, there cannot be any relation 
between a bodiless Pasupati and the Pradhàna!68, and on 
the other hand, Pasupati cannot have a body which is either 
eternal or non-eternal, because the former possibility con- 
tradicts experience and the latter (i.e. non-eternal body) 
arises only when creation sets in169, Besides Pasupati can- 
not have a body and sense organs like the jiva because that 
would mean bhoga(experience of karma) on his part!79, How 
can Pasupatihave any connection with the adrsta, consisting 
ofthe punya etc. because that will imply finitude (antavatvam) 
and ignorance (ajūatvam)!71 in him. 


e) Following the same kind of arguments as we have 
seen, in chapter six, he rejects the Saktamata advocating a 
female principle as the ultimate source of everything under 
BS 2.2.42-45 where Sārnkara and Rāmānuja discuss the 
pros and cons of the Pancaràtra doctrine of vyūhavāda. 
Nimbarka points out that according to the Saktas themselves 
the origin of the world from Saktiis not possible without the 
Purusa. Since there is no sense organ prior to creation, no 
connection between Sakti and Purusa is possible prior to 
creation!72, Therefore Sakti cannot be considered as the 
cause of the world!73, On the other hand, if the Saktas 
consider that the Saktipossesses natural intelligence etc. so 
that she needs no external help for the creation of the world, 
it is an acceptance of the Brahmakāranavāda!74, because 
according to the Brahmakaranavada the ultimate Cause is 
anintelligent Principle who is both the nimittakarana as well 
as the upādānakāraņa of everything. Finally, Nimbarka re- 
minds the Sākta that the sāktavāda is opposed to both the 
sruti and the smrti!75. Therefore it cannot be accepted at all. 
Thus Nimbarka establishes that Brahmakaranavada alone 
stands to reason and is based on sruti and smrti. 


15. Brahman and the universe are correlatives 


Since the universe is nothing but the Sakti viksepa of 
Brahman, there is ananyatvam (non-difference) between 
Brahman, the karana and the universe, the karya. Though 
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the kárya is posterior (logically) than the karana, still since 
the reality of karya exists in the karana, there is non-dif- 
ference between the two. The universe (karya) can never be 
thought of without Brahman the (karana) being first thought 
of. In the realm of existence Brahman is the ultimate 
Principle as the Saurabhakara states "because the effect is 
perceived only when the cause is existent"!76 and *on ac- 
count of the existence of the effect belonging to a posterior 
time — in the cause”!77, The very existence of the universe 
calls for its creator, who is non-different from it178, It means 
that Brahman and the universe are correlative, one always 
implies the other. As a bhedabhedavadin, the Saurabhakara 
accepts that the jivas and the jagat, which are effects of 
Brahman, are real. The effect is co-relative with the cause. 
The effect cannot be understood without the cause or vice 
versa. From this we know that the satkaryavada (pre-ex- 
istence of the effect in the cause) is the theory that is 
propounded in the Saurabha. 


16. Cause-effect have a bhedabheda relation 


The Saurabhakara attempts also to clear off a general 
misunderstanding based on the concept of satkaryavada! "9 
(the doctrine of the pre-existence of the effect in the cause) 
that the karya must be of the same nature as that of the 
karana, (that is to say, from a lump of clay we can get only 
a clay pot and not a gold one), otherwise the karya would be 
asat prior to its origination!8°, As a bhedabhedavadin he 
denies both an absolute identity (atyantabheda) between the 
karyaand the karana and also an absolute difference (atyanta 
binnatvam)18! between them. He accepts that from a con- 
scious Brahman a non-conscious material world can origi- 
nate, since it is not necessary that there must be absolute 
similarity between the material cause and the effects. In his 
defence he advances the famous Vedantic examples of the 
origin of hair which is different from the person and of the 
dung beetles which are different from cowdung!82, 


17. The aupanisadikapradhana 


Our acarya seems to accept a type of primordial matter 
(prakrti) which he calls the aupanisadika-pradhana. It de- 
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pends on the Paramükarana (the Supreme Cause)183, 
Brahman is its source and its controller. Therefore he calls 
it brahmatmika (i.e. the pradhāna that has Brahman as its 
soul). The scripture refersto it as aja (rhe unborn)!84, He does 
not consider it a contradiction to accept an unborn primodial 
matter (ajāprakrti) which has in its tum Brahman as its 
upādānakārana because ultimately Brahman is the 
upādānakārana of the entire universe, even including the 
ajāprakrti!85. He points out, as we have seen above, that the 
acetanapradhāna cannot be the cause of the world because 
of its unacquaintance with the conscious, variegated and 
orderly production ofthings in the world. Only the Omnipotent 
and Omniscient Purusottama can be the creator of the 
universe. 


18. The purpose of creation 


Since Brahman is the one whose is are eternally 
fulfilled (nityavapta samastakāma)!86 He possibly cannot 
have any unfulfilled desires and unsatisfied needs or 
unachieved goals. He is the most perfect being. Therefore 
there cannot be any insufficiency or any wants in Him. If 
Brahman is nityāvāpta samastakāma, the question why 
should Brahman create this world is a legitimate one. In 
agreement with the Vedantic tradition, the Saurabhakara 
considers that the purpose of creation is a mere sport (kridā 
mātram) on the part of Brahman!87, 


In ordinary life we see kings etc. engaging themselves in 
mere sports. In the days of the kings, they were considered 
to be nityāvāptakāma. The inner joy of the king finds ex- 
pression in the sports he plays. It appears that inner joy of 
Brahman is manifested in his sport of creation. Nimbàrka 
does not say that the cause of the creation of the world is the 
inner joy of Brahman. Brahman, the supreme monarch of 
the universe, indulges in pastimes out of His free will. In 
accepting the theory of sport (kridāvāda) the Saurabhakàra 
has not gone beyond the traditional belief that Brahman 
creates the world just for a sport. 


Although creation is a sport on the part of Brahman it is 
not entirely motiveless. It serves the demand ofthe morallaw 
whereby each one is given his just dues in accordance with 
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his karma. Although creation is a free act on the part of 
Brahman, it is a logical necessity as far as the jivas are 
concerned. It is an outcome of the beginningless karma in 
accordance with the text "the creator fashioned the sun and 
the moon as he did before" (RV 10.190.3)188, It shows that 
karma done by the jivas in previous births exist prior to each 
subsequent creation. 


The Saurabhakara has not ventured to reconcile the 
sovereignty and freedom on the part of Brahman with the 
logical necessity of creation arising out of the karmas of the 
jivas. Is the creative sport of Brahman really free or is it 
conditioned and necessitated by the karmas of the jiva? 
Nimbarka seems to accept both: He does not speak at all 
about the forgiving grace or soteriological action on the part 
of Brahman towards the jiva. All that the Saurabhakara says 
is that Brahman creates the world out of His free will and at 
the same time, Brahman is not responsible for the misery 
and inequality in the created world. The individual souls are 
responsible for their lot in accordance with the srutitext “one 
becomes good by good action, bad by bad action” 189, 


19. The process of evolution 


At the end of the Pralaya (dissolution) of the previous age 
and in the beginning of a new creation, Brahman by a mere 
wish evolves various names and forms through a process of 
trípartition!90, The Saurabhakara does not explain the 
precise role of the adrsta of the jivas in this process of 
tripartition. The basic elements according to the 
Saurabhakara are fire, water and food (earth). Everything 
material is the result of a combination of these elements. 
He explains: 

“That in the body there are the evolutes of fire, water and food, 
made tripartite, may be ascertained from the scriptural text 
itself viz. “From earth the excreta, flesh and the mind, from 
water urine, blood and the vital-breath, from fire the bones, 
marrow and speech”191, 


Brahman the supreme being renders everything in- 
cluding the deities tripartite!92 in accordance with the text 
“That divinity thought" come, let me, having entered into 
these three deities, with this living soul, evolve name and 
forms" (Chand 6.3.2). 
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The process of evolution seemsto be from the most subtle 
to the grosser forms'%5, while that of the dissolution is the 
reverse!94^, We have seen that the Saurabhakara accepts a 
type of primordial matter which he calls the aupanisadika 
pradhāna. He fails to explain not only its nature and its 
composition but also how the process of evolution commences 
from this aupanisadika primordial matter!95, 


TheSaurabhakara insists that everything including ether 
originates from Brahman. According to him: 


"On account of the non-separation of the mass of objects, 
beginning with the ether, from Brahman, there is no contra- 
diction of the initial proposition that there is the knowledge 
of all through the knowledge of one". But if the ether be 
something non-originated then it must be outside the sphere 
ofknowable objects and thereby the initial proposition will be 
set aside. The non-separation of everything from Brahman is 
known “from the scriptural text" viz. “Everything has that for 
its soul" (Chànd 6.8.3) etc196, 


He points out that the texts like "All this has that for its 
soul (Chānd 6.8.7 etc.) proves that the entire expanse of the 
universe, beginning with ether, has Brahman for its soul and 
is an effect of Brahman!97, Nimbàrka considers that the 
created things are effects and as effects they have an origin. 
Tathā ca yāvad vikaram udbhava eva gamyate (as far as there 
is effect, there is origin indeed). Thus, for him the argument 
would be: 


Whatever is an effect has origin 
The ether is an effect 
Therefore the ether has an origin!98, 


Having proved that all created things including ether etc. 
have an origin, the Saurabhakara considers the view that 
from Gkdsa (ether) originates the vāyu (air), from vāyu 
originates tejas (fire), from tejas originates apa (water) and 
from dpa originates bhū (earth) as a pūrvapaksa doctrine!99, 
According to him the correct doctrine is that all things 
originate from Brahman their inner soul in accordance with 
the text “May I be many" (Chdnd 6.2.3) "He himself created 
Himself" (Tait 2.7)200, 
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20. The order of evolution 


On the one hand the Saurabhakara seems to deny any 
specific order of creation. He considers that the text "from 
him arise the vital breath, the mind and all the sense organs" 
(Mund 2.1.3) is not concerned with any specific order of 
creation2°!, On the other hand, he accepts that the order of 
dissolution is the reverse to the order of creation. He also 
acknowledges that the categories of the unmanifest, mahat, 
ahamkāra, etc, well-known from texts concerned with the 
order of creation and dissolution are to be understood as 
intermediaries between the soul and the ether as implied in 
the šruti text “From this soul, verily, the ether originated" 
(Tait 2.1)202. Such a position on the part of the acarya 
prompts us to consider that he is not averse to the popularly 
known order of creation and dissolution ofthe evolutes of the 
elements, the sense organs etc. from the (aupanisadika) 
pradhāna. What he wants to assert appears to be the 
doctrine that all things have their origin from Brahman, their 
inner soul, and on whom they depend for their existence and 
activities. In this process of creation the cause (karya srasta) 
is the Paramapurusa, who is the inner controller of all these 
elements203, 


21. Dissolution 


The great pralaya (dissolution of the world) is a counter 
part of creation?04 which would mean that it is the with- 
drawal of the creative power. Therefore when the universe 
returns to Brahman it must inhere in Him as His power 
rather than as a defilement. Just as the evolutes of Prthivi 
(earth) do not defile it on their dissolution into their material 
cause (prthivi) at any time, so also the acetana universe or the 
jivas do not defile Brahman when they are dissolved into Him 
or return to Him respectively at the great pralaya205. As a 
power inhering in a substratum there must be a distinction 
between Brahman and the universe which is returned to 
Him. As we will see later, Nimbarka accepts a distinction in 
the case of the muktajiva and Brahman, although he is not 
very clear about the distinction of the material world, which 
is merged into Brahman. 
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22. Brahman is beyond karma 


Although Brahman indwells in the created universe of 
both matter and spirit, He does not undergo the experience 
of pleasure and pain that the created world undergoes. The 
jivas undergothe experience of pleasure and pain on account 
of their karmas. These experiences do not affect Brahman 
because there is no karma in him. He is beyond the power of 
karma?296, He is ever free from sins?07. The activity of Brah- 
man is not productive of karma. Karma affects the subtle 
body (Sarira), which accompanies the soul until it attains 
Brahman. Brahman has no such material body in Him?98, 
He is free from all the properties of matter, including karma. 
Although Brahman indwells in all created objects, He tran- 
scends them all. Therefore nothing can tarnish His pristine 
purity209, There is no imperfection in Brahman who is the 
abode of all the auspicious qualities. Brahman who is the 
amsin does not experience the pleasure and pains of the jivas 
who are His arnsas?10 because Brahman is nitya and nirguna. 
Just as the brightness of the light is not dependent on 
anything else, so also Brahman's purity is not dependent on 
another. Light is not affected by dirt. Because it is effulgent, 
light's brightness cannot be blackened by another. 


This doctrine touches the very core of the bhedābheda 
philosophy, according to which there is both a bheda (dif- 
ference) and an abheda (non-difference) relation between 
Brahman and the jivas as well as between Brahman and the 
jagat?!1. 


23. Brahman is the final goal 


Brahman is not only the creator of the world, but also its 
final destiny. He is the origin and goal of all creation. He is 
the source of everything? !2 and everything returns to Him?13, 
He is also the giver of salvation. He imparts to each one the 
just rewards for his deeds?!4. From Him alone arise both the 
bondage and the release of the jiva215. He grants a direct 
vision of Himself to His upāsakas (worshippers)?16, who have 
been meditating on Him in accordance with the text *atma và 
are drstavyah" (Brh 4.5.6)217, 
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Conclusion 


We may conclude that Nimbarka identifies Brahman 
with Ramakanta Vasudeva Purusottama, who is, on the one 
hand, a mine of innumerable auspicious qualities and, on 
the other hand, devoid of all defects. He is eternal, immutable 
and partless and yet is the material cause of the world. The 
world is a projection of His power, which can be considered 
as the subtle, unmanifest aupanisadika prakrti. Since the 
world is an effect of Brahman it is real. The world depends on 
Brahman not only for its existence but also for its activities, 
for, it subsists in Him. Brahman not only indwells and rules 
the world, but also pervades and transcends it. The entire 
world is just a foot of Him, the world cannot contain Him. Yet 
He exists in every bit of this world. The world subsists in Him 
and cannot exist apart from Him. While Brahman is inde- 
pendent of the world for His existence and activities, the 
world is dependent on Him even for its existence. Brahman 
is the source and the final goal of the entire created universe. 
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Chapter 9 
THE JIVA AND THE JAGAT 


Introduction 


In the last chapter we have been considering Brahman 
the cause of both the jiva and the jagat. Now, in this chapter 
we are going to consider the jiva and the jagat and their 
respective nature as effects of Brahman. As we have seen 
above, creation or the production of the world is a mere 
viksepa of the Sakti of Brahman. Prior to creation, therefore, 
the jiva as well as the jagat inhere in Brahman as His Sakti. 
In the kdrandvasthd (the causal state of Brahman) the jiva 
and jagat are nothing but the sakti of Brahman. In the 
kāūryāvasthā (as effects) they are "the evolutes" of Brahman 
and become manifest. Once created they are realities in their 
own right and are independent of each other, though de- 
pendent on Brahman. 


1. What is jiva? 

Of these two realities, the conscious reality is the jiva. It 
is an eternal reality. It has neither beginning nor end!. As a 
sakti of Brahman, it is co-eternal with Him. It does not mean 
that the jiva is equal to or a rival of Brahman. It is only an 
amsa (part) of Him2. The Saurabhakara does not explain 
what he really means by an arnsa of Brahman. That by amsa 
he does not meana physical part can be inferred from the fact 
that he considers the jiva and the jagat in their kāraņāvasthā 
as the saktis of Brahman. 
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He bases his position on sruti and smrti. He explains: 


“On account of the wording of the sacred text" viz, ‘A foot of 
him are all beings’ (RV 10.90.3, Chand 3.12.6), "the indi- 
vidual soul is a part of Brahman’. It is declared by smrti also 
that the individual soul is a part of Brahman. Thus "A part 
of my own self, in the world of men, has become the individual 
soul, the eternal" (Gità 15.7)4. 


Here it is evident that the Saurabhakara is following the 
Bhagavata tradition, which considers the jiva as an amsa of 
the Supreme Being?. The Kaustubhakàra makes it clear that 
by amsa, the Saurabhakara means only potency and not a 
physical part$. It is also proved by the above scriptural texts 
quoted by the Saurabhakara. 


As pointed out by the Saurabhakara himself the arnsárnst 
(part and whole) relationship shows both the oneness (abheda) 
as well as the difference (bheda) between the jivas and 
Brahman’. The bhedābhedavāda is the basic significance of 
this arnsārnsīrelationship between Brahman and the jiva. It 
is the reason why the Saurabhakara insists that the arnsin 
(the whole i.e. the Brahman) is in no way contaminated by 
the experiences of pleasure, pain etc. of the arhšas (the parts 
i.e. the jivas) just as light is devoid of the contaminations or 
qualifications that come to its parts’. The jiva experiences 
pleasure, pain, etc, under the influence of its own past deeds 
(karmas). As pointed out earlier, Brahman is free from the 
influence of karma. As arnsa of Brahman, the jiva also pos- 
sesses the gunas like apahatapapmatva? which are the 
qualities of Brahman. But, in the state of bondage, these 
qualities are veiled and remain unmanifest because of the 
influence of its karmas as decreed by the Lord!0, 


In this connection it should be noted that according to 
Nimbārka and his school it is the influence of the karma that 
deludes the jiva and makes it experience pleasure and 
pain!!. The Saurabhakara does not speak of any type of false 
knowledge (avidyā) or illusory appearance (māyā) as pro- 
pounded by the Advaitins. Therefore avidyain the Saurabha 
seems to mean the influence of the karmas on the jiva, as 
declared by the sruti, “It eats the fruit which is sweet”!2. It is 
under the influence of its own karma that the jiva assumes 
a new body in the subsequent births. 
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2. The jivas are equal 


As arnšas of Brahman, all the jivas are equal. They are all 
equally pure and conscious. There is no difference in their 
nature. Yet there are distinctions among them as Brahmana 
and Südra etc13. These distinctions are secondary, depend- 
ing on their association with the body. The jivas can be 
considered as pure or impure, Brahmana or Sūdra etc. on 
account of their connection with distinct bodies. The 
Saurabhakara seems to accept that caste does not affect the 
nature of the jiva. Caste does not spring from the nature of 
the jiva, but from the type ofthe body which each jiva receives 
inaccordance with the past karma. Nimbarka points out that 
we make a distinction between the fire that is brought from: 
the house of a Srotriya (one who maintains the sacred fire) 
and the fire brought from a crematorium, although the 
nature of the fire is essentially the same!4, Just as the fire 
having the same nature can be considered as pure because 
ofits association with a Srotriya and as impure because of its 
association with a crematorium, so also the jivas can be 
considered as pure and impure depending on its association 
with the body. But from the point of view of their nature not 
only is there no essential difference between the jivas among 
themselves, but also they share in the ontologicai essence of 
Brahman. 


3. The jiva is a knower 


The jiva is a self-conscious being. The Saurabhakara 
seems to define the jiva when he states in Saurabha 2.3.18 
“aham arthabhūta ātmā jnata bhavati' (the atma which has 
the “I” as the content of its consciousness is a knower)!5, The 
sutra reads ^jno'ta eva”. Nimbārka takes jnah to mean jnata 
(knower)16, The jiva is an intelligent substance having jūānā 
(knowledge) as one of its essential attributes!7. This at- 
tribute of knowledge persists in all the states of conscious- 
ness including even the state of deep sleep!8. There is no 
contradiction in accepting that the jiva is a jūātā and at the 
same time it has jrianá as its quality. As far as the knowledge 
(jūānatva) is concerned there is a likeness (avisesa) between 
them. There is also a distinction between them as between a 
substance and its attribute (dharma-dharmisambandha) as 
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declared by the sruti "prajūayā sariram áruhya" (Kaus 3.6) 
(having mounted the body by means of intelligence)!9. 
Knowledge is a special quality present in the jiva, and it 
extends beyond, just as odour pervades its surroundings. 
Thus Nimbārka does not consider jriana as constituting the 
essence of the jiva. Jūāna is only one of the essential at- 
tributes of the jiva. 


4. The jiva is an agent 


The jiva is an active agent20. The scriptural injunctions 
like “Desirous of svarga, one should perform the sacrifice"21, 
desirous of salvation one should contemplate upon Brah- 
man22, "understanding performs a sacrifice"23 etc. require a 
conscious entity as the doer of actions. This conscious agent 
is the jiva2+. Otherwise all the above scriptural injunctions 
will be futile. They presuppose activity on the part ofthe jiva. 
Supposing that the jiva were not an agent what would be the 
consequences? The Saurabhakara points out that in that 
case the samādhi (the state of deep contemplation) enjoined 
by the scripture would be the outcome of a non-sentient 
agent (acetana mātrāvyatirikta kartrka) which is impos- 
sible25. The sense is that samadhiis obtained by a conscious 
agent after a long process of Brahmopasana. Buddhi etc. 
cannot be such an agent, because buddhiis an unconscious 
principle according to the Samkhya theory?6. Further in the 
scriptural injunction "understanding (vijūānam) performs 
(tanute) sacrifice (yajnarmy", the term vijūānamis used in the 
sense of the one having vijūānam that is to say the jiva and 
not in the sense of intellect, for, if it were so, then the term 
vijnanam should not have been used in the nominative case 
but in the instrumental case (vijūānena)27. Therefore the jiva, 
which alone is a conscious principle, can be the agent of the 
scriptural injunctions regarding bhakti (devotion), mukti 
(liberation) and karma (Vedic action). 


The jiva is the controller of the entire body and all its 
various functions28 even in the state of deep sleep etc29. The 
jivaas declared by the sruti, moves about within its own body 
during the dream state. It takes away the cognitive powers of 
the sense organs and the vital airs (prāņa) with the help of 
buddhi and retires to sleep?0. In deep sleep the jiva moves 
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about within its own body. The soulis an agent even in mukti. 
The scripture supports such a view when it says “He becomes 
a self ruler. He comes to have freedom of movement in all the 
worlds" (Chand 7.25.2)31. Yet the soul is never (either in 
mukti or in samsara) an independent supreme agent. In fact 
the agentship of the jiva proceeds from Brahman, the 
Supreme Cause, who indweels within the jiva as the inner 
controller32. It means that the jiva is not an independent or 
sovereign master as Brahman. It is Brahman who makes the 
jiva to act in conformity with its own karma33, Even in the 
state of moksa, where the jiva attains similarity (paramam 
sāmyam) with Brahman, the jiva does not become a sover- 
eign principles. Such an absolute independence is an at- 
tribute of Brahman alone. 


According to the Saurabhakāra the jiva is only an 
anukarta?°. He rightly chooses the word anukartain order to 
show the dependence of the jiva on Brahman for all its 
actions. As pointed out earlier the term anukartā here seems 
to mean “the one who follows after" rather than “the one who 
imitates". The activities of the jiva depends on Brahman as 
the brightness ofthe moon on the sun as declared by the sruti 
‘tam eva bhantam anubhati sarvam"36, Here the 
Saurabhakara seems to say that we are just instruments in 
Brahman's hand rather than that we act like Brahman in a 
smaller way. 


When the Saurabhakara speaks of the agentship of the 
jiva, he seems to accept a certain freedom of choice on the 
part of the jiva. Says the ācārya: “The soul acts or does not 
act according to its own wish, like a carpenter" and such a 
situation is possible “in both ways..."37. But Nimbārka does 
not spell out what this freedom really means and how it is 
exercised. The Saurabhakara accepts a certain amount of 
freedom of choice, yet he concedes that through some 
unseen force sometimes one is led to perform good deeds and 
sometimes bad deeds also?8, He does not discuss the actual 
influence of karma on the jiva in its freedom of choice. He 
does not say whether the karma of the jiva really affects the 
jiva or only the body which the jiva receives in accordance 
with its past karma. He does not explain how far the soul has 
freedom of action when the law of karma rules it°9. 
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5. The jiva is an enjoyer (bhokta) 


The fact that the jiva is a kartā demands that he must also 
be the bhoktāofall the good and the evil deeds he does*°. Since 
the jiva is both the kartà and the bhoktà both bondage and 
liberation can be attributed to jiva. For the jiva reaps the 
fruits of all its actions*!. The soul also enjoys the dream 
objects, created by Brahman for it, in accordance with its 
karmas?2. That the jiva is an enjoyer both during the 
conscious state of waking and dreaming is a matter of 
ordinary experience. Although the jiva is freed from all 
karmas, it is an enjoyer even in the state of moksa. This 
enjoyment in moksa is not a mundane one and therefore 
does not lead to further rebirths?3. The greatest of all the 
enjoyments for a jiva is the experience of Brahman in the 
state of liberation. We shall discuss the state of liberation in 
the next chapter. 


6. The jiva is atomic 


The individual self which is an arnsa of Brahman is of 
atomic dimension (aņutva)44. The anutva of the jiva is de- 
clared by the srutiin such texts like *By that light this soul 
departs through the eye or through the head or through 
other parts of the body”45 in which the jiva is said to pass in 
and out of the body through such small opening like the eye 
etc46, Only an atomic entity can pass through such a 
passage. The Saurabhakara also points out^7 that there are 
direct declarations of the anutva of the jiva in the texts like 
"This atomic soul" (Munda 3.1.9) and *An individual soul is 
a part of tbe hundredth part of the tip of a hair, divided a 
hundredfold" (Svet 5.9). 


Although this atomic jiva occupies only a small point in 
the body48 yet like a drop of sandal wood paste, which can 
refresh the entire body, the jiva can enlighten the whole 
body“. It can experience the various sensations of pleasure 
and pain ofthe entire body through its all-pervasive attribute 
of knowledge59. The illumination of the body through the 
attribute of knowledge takes place as the illumination of a 
room by the light of a lamp. The atomic jiva, indwelling within 
the heart exercises complete authority over the entire body 
in conformity with the sruti text “He has entered up to the 
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body hairs and finger nails (Kaus 4.20)5!. The jiva is the 
substratum that has this attribute of knowledge which has 
the power of extending beyond as in the case of fragrance. 


7. The all-pervading attribute of the jiva 


On the authority of the sruti the Saurabhakàra has ac- 
cepted that the jiva is atomic in size. But there are also sruti 
texts which declare the jiva to be eternal and all-pervading. 
For example, Munda 1.1.6 declares the soul as eternal and 
all-pervading. Now the problem is how to understand this 
Sruti text. How could an atomic jiva be all-pervading like 
Brahman? Brahman, as we have seen above, is great and all- 
pervasive by nature and He has equally great and all- 
pervasive attributes as well52. According to the Saurabhakara 
the vibhutva (all-pervasiveness) ofthe jiva is to be understood 
from the angle of its knowledge, which is one of its essential 
attributes. As we have seen above, the attribute of knowledge 
hasthe power of extending beyond as in the case of fragrance. 
The jiva, which has this attribute of knowledge can rightly be 
called all-pervasive. This attribute of knowledge lasts aslong 
as the jiva itself lasts®3. 


The Saurabhakara is not prepared to accept vibhutva 
(all-pervasiveness) as the essential nature of the jiva because 
the jiva cannot be all-pervasive on account of its being anu 
by nature54, On the same ground he also rejects the all- 
pervasiveness of the soul in spite of the fact that the 
individualsouls are parts ofthe all-pervasive Brahman®®5. He 
points out that the acceptance of sarvagatātmavāda (all- 
pervasiveness) is open to many serious difficulties. If the jiva 
is all-pervasive by nature, there must be the consequence of 
either universal perception or universal non-perception on 
the part of the jiva. If the jiva is all-pervasive, then there will 
be either eternal contact with all the objects or there will be 
eternal non-contact with all the objects. In the former case, 
there will be eternal perception of all the objects and in the 
latter case there will be eternal non-perception of all things, 
since there is no other third principle outside the all- 
pervasive jiva to bring about a contact. As a result, there will 
be the consequences of either eternal release (moksa) or 
eternal bondage (bandha) for the jiva56. 
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The Saurabhakāra also points out that if the jivas are all- 
pervasive, they will be in contact with all the karmas with the 
result that there will be confusion of karmas. In orderto avoid 
such fusion, one cannot take recourse to the doctrine of 
adrsta (unseen principle) because there is nothing else to 
assign a particular adrsta to a particular jiva?7. If the all- 
pervasiveness of the soul is accepted there cannot be even 
the restriction with regard to the resolve "I shall do this, not 
that” to a particular jiva58, because all the all-pervasive jivas 
shall be included as indwelling in all the bodies*9. The reason 
is that if the jiva is all-pervasive, a particular jiva cannot be 
said to be joined to a particular body because no such 
restriction is possible for a universal jiva. Therefore the 
doctrine of the all-pervasiveness of the soul advocated by 
Kapila and others is defective®°. 


The Saurabhakara points out that it is due to the anutva 
of the jiva that there is no confusion of karmas and no 
universal perception or universal non-perception or an 
eternalrelease or eternal bondage. Since the jiva is of atomic 
nature all these are possible in spite of the jivas being an 
amsa of the all-pervasive Brahman and in spite of its 
possessing the all-pervasive attribute of knowledge. 


Under BS 2.2.34-36 the Saurabhakara rejects the Jaina 
doctrine of the dehaparimana (i.e. the doctrine which con- 
siders that the size of the soul changes according to the size 
of body) as it involves either incompleteness on the part ofthe 
jiva or its vikāra (change). He points out that if the constancy 
ofthe finalsize ofthe soulis accepted it would also mean that 
the initial and the intervening sizes of the soul are equally 
eternal. Thus the Saurabhakara rejects the Kapila doctrine 
of the all-pervading soul as well as the Jaina doctrine of the 
dehaparimanatva of the soul. 


8. The five states of the jiva 


The jiva may experience the following five states during 
its earthly sojourn: waking (jagrat). dreaming (svapna) deep 
sleep (susupti), swoon (mürcha) and death (marana). In the 
jāgrat state the jiva is a self-conscious ego, a knowing 
subject, an active agent and an enjoyer of its own karmas. In 
the svapnavastha also the jiva is a conscious subject enjoying 
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the various and wonderful dream objects created by the 
Paramesvara. The Omnipotent and Omniscient Paramesvara, 
whose resolves are true (satya samkalpa), is capable of 
producing the wonderful dream objects according to the 
demands of the karmas of each jiva®!. In some cases the 
dreams are indicative of future events®2. 


In the dreamless sleep (susupti) the jiva in some way 
enters into the Paramatman. In this state, the jiva after 
entering the vein and the pericardium, finally rests in the 
Paramatman in accordance with the sruti. “Then he comes to 
fall asleep in those veins” (Chand 8.6.3): “Having crept out 
through them, he lies in the pericardium" (Brh2.1.19). “That 
which is the ether within the heart, in that he lies" (Brh 
4.4.22)63 In the susupti, though the jiva is a conscious sub- 
ject, its attributes of knowledge etc. remain unmanifest 
unlike in the jdgrat state64. The coming back into the jāgrat 
state from susupti is a returning from the Paramesvara®5. The 
very same jiva that went to sleep, and not a different one, 
arises again from sleep. The identity of the jiva in all these 
stages is proved from the fact that on rising from sleep, the 
jiva is able to recollect the work that it has done in the 
previous day and is able to complete it subsequently®®. Thus, 
there is identity of the person in these various states of 
consciousness. The $ruti also supports this view, when it 
declares "Whatever they are in this world, whether tiger, or 
lion, or wolf or boar...or gnat or mosquito, that they become" 
(Chand 6.9.2). Above all, the injunction on sacrifice like “let 
one perform Agnihotra" (Maitri 6.32) and on updsanalike “let 
one meditate on the soul" (Brh 1.4.7) are meaningful only if 
there is the identity of the jiva throughout its various 
states", 


Swoon (mūrcchā) is half death. In this state the jiva 
reaches half way to the state of death. The state of swoon 
cannot be included under susupti (deep sleep) or the state of 
death (marana). Therefore mürcchais a distinct state. It is an 
unconscious state®8. 


Finally, the state of death is experienced when the soul 
departs from the body. The Saurabhakara explains three 
types of departure for the jivas®9. 
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9. The kinds of jiva 


The Saurabhakara does not treat the types or categories 
of the jivas as a special topic anywhere in the Saurabha. 
However, basing ourselves on his conceptions on jiva, we can 
validly infer that he considered that there are various types 
of jivas. 

(a) The Saurabhakāra seems to consider the gods etc. as a 
special category of jivas. They are above men70. These 
deities can assume various bodies simultaneously?!. 
These gods are also creatures. Prajapati fashioned them 
in accordance with the Vedas72. These gods like Indra, 
Sun, Vasu,etc. have to meditate on Brahman, their 
inner controller?3, because of the possibility of a longing 
for Brahman on their part antecedent to their attain- 
ment of the respective offices in the future kalpa also 
through the updsana of Brahman their antaryamin?4. 


(b) There are again, certain special persons like Vasistha 
etc, who owing to certain past karmas, have been en- 
trusted with a particular office like composing the Vedas 
etc75. They remain as long as their office lasts. They can 
be considered as a special group of jivas. Because of 
their special office they seem to be born again even after 
obtaining knowledge. 


(c The jiva assumes a human body in its sarnsārika 
existence since no jiva can live as a pure spirit in the 
state of sarnsāra. As we pointed out earlier the jiva 
assumes the body in accordance with its past karmas. 
The Saurabhakara considers the caste distinctions as a 
result of the body that the jiva assumes in accordance 
with its past karma”. Therefore this type of jivas can be 
classified into four groups in accordance with the 
traditional four castes. Of these four castes, the Sudra 
is not entitled even to hear the Vedas77. 


(d On the basis of the teachings of the Saurabha, the jivas 
can be again classified as (1) the vidvān (knowers); (2) 
the doers of pious deeds and (3) the evil doers 
(anistādikārins). Different destinies await each of these 
types of jivas78. The knowers attain liberation after 
passing through the path of the gods, while the workers 
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of pious deeds are born again in this world in accor- 
dance with their past deeds, after enjoying the fruits of 
their meritorious deeds in the world of the moon, which 
they reach after travelling through the path of the 
Fathers. The evil doers seem to be eternally condemned"79, 
They are not worthy of going through the path of the 
gods (the way marked out for the vidvàn) and the path 
of the Fathers (the way marked out for the doers of pious 
deeds). They seem to be. born here as birds, insects and 
creepers without going to the other world. 


10. The bondage of the jiva 


The jiva does not exist in a purely spiritual or free state 
in this world. As long as the jiva lives in this world it is in 
bondage. The Saurabhakara considers Brahman as the 
cause of bondage and liberation in accordance with the sruti 
text “The cause of transmigration, bondage, subsistence, 
salvation" (Suet 6.16)80. The real nature of the jīva is con- 
cealed by the will of Brahman in accordance with the merits 
and demerits of the jiva81. When these merits and demerits 
are destroyed the real nature of the jiva will be manifested82. 
Nimbarka does not attempt to explain or to reconcile how on 
one hand, Brahman is the cause of the bondage and libera- 
tion of the jiva and, on the other hand, how the present state 
of bondage is solely due to the past karmas of the jivas. 

The good deeds and the bad deeds of the jiva produce 
their karma, which get attached to the suksma sarira (the 
subtle body) of the jiva. At the rise of knowledge (jnana) the 
karma that has not started producing its effects are de- 
stroyed and at the expiry of the effects of the prarabdha karmas 
the jiva is liberated. The sūksma Sarira follows the jiva in its 
travel through the path of the gods83. The sense is that in 
spite of the decay of all the works and of the gross body the 
knower continues to retain the subtle body by the power of 
vidya in order to go to the višisthasthānaš4. The jiva on its 
departure from the gross earthly body takes with it the subtle 
body also85. The subtle body finally merges in the Highest96, 
It is amply clear that the sūksma Sarira leaves the jiva only 
when the jiva attains Brahman. Otherwise, the süksma Sarira 
follows the jiva always. The sūksma Sarira is retained by the 
jiva until the jiva attains liberation37. 
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Nimbarka says: “At the time of the soul's departure from 
the body, it completely abandons its merits and demerits. 
Why? Because after (its) separation from the body, there is 
no more experience "to be crossed" (i.e. to be undergone) 
through these two. This very thing others declare thus 
*Verily, when one is bodiless, pleasure and pain do not touch 
him" (Chand 8.12.1). “This serene being, having arisen from 
this body, having attained the form of highest light, is 
completed in its own form" (Chand 8.2.4, 8.12.3) and so on. 
This being so, the decay of works has actually taken place at 
the time of the soul's separation from the body. But accord- 
ing to sfuti it is said to take place after the soul crosses the 
river Viraja as in the text “He crosses the river Viraja. Then 
he discards both the good and the evil deeds"®8. 

Here Nimbarka considers that bhogābhāva (absence of 
any enjoyment of pleasure and pain) is due to sarirābhāva 
(absence of a body). Absence of a body is due to the absence 
of merits and demerits. Therefore bondage is the connection 
ofthe soul with a body asaresult ofthe past karma. The karma 
is beginningless, that is to say, every subsequent rebirth is 
an outcome of the karmas of the previous births. The karmas 
of the previous births get attached to the soul through the 
süksmasarira. But through the power of vidyā, as we shall 
see in chapter ten below, the past karmas that have not yet 
started yielding the effects are destroyed. The prarabdhakarmas 
are exhausted through experience in the present body, and 
no more new karmas get attached to the jiva. The jiva leaves 
the body with the sūksmašarīra. This süksmasárira having 
the property of heat, (Saurabha 4.2.11) leaves behind the 
physical body cold. This süksmasarira accompanies the soul 
on its journey through the path of the gods or of the 
Fathers. At liberation the süksmasarira is dissolved and 
merged into Brahman and obtains tadatmya with Brahman. 
On the one hand, without the sūksmasarira no karmas can 
get attached to the soul and on the other hand, the mere 
presence of the siiksmasarira does not demand the presence 
of karmas. On the contrary the presence of karmas demands 
the existence of the süksmasarira. Also the absence of the 
süksmasarira shows the absence of karmas. Thus the lib- 
erated souls are completely free from karmas. 
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The birth of a person is the assumption of a physical 
gross body by the jiva. The origin or the end of the jiva in 
expressions like *one is born" or *one is dead" is predicated 
of the birth or death of the gross body. Therefore the jiva is 
said to be born or dead only in a secondary sense89. What, 
in fact, is born oris dead is the gross body (sthülasarira). The 
birth or the death of the body is metaphorically attributed to 
the jiva, which indwells in the heart?0, The jivas being the 
amsas of the eternal Brahman are also eternal. They cannot 
be subject to birth and death. They are immortal. 


The jiva is different and distinct from the body with its 
eleven sense organs, the vital breaths (prāņa)?! etc. These 
sense organs have a material origin92 while the jiva is an 
immaterial and a conscious knower. These sense organs and 
the prāņas are mere instruments of the jiva?3. Although the 
sense organs are initiated into their actions by the presiding 
deities, they are mere instruments under the complete 
control of the jiva94. There is an eternal relation of the master 
and the servant between the jiva and the sense organs. The 
soul is the enjoyer of the function of the sense organsvin 
accordance with the sruti “Now when the eye has entered 
into the ether, that is the seeing person: the eye is for seeing" 
(Chand 8.12.4)95, According to Nimbarka the senses are also 
of atomic dimension. They are different from the jiva who 
possesses them and they are also different from the prana 
which also serves the purpose of jiva. 


11. The cause of bondage 


AS we have seen above, the cause of bondage is karma. In 
the Saurabha, avidyā also means the influence of one's 
karma on the jiva. Unlike in the Advaita, avidyā or māyā 
does not have the meaning of false or illusory appearance in 
the Nimbàrka school. The jiva experiences pleasures and 
pain due to the influence of its past karmas, in accordance 
with the sruti "It eats the fruit which is sweet". (Mundaka 
3.1.1, Svet 4.6)96. 


The Saurabhakara considers the earthly existence as the 
result of one's past karmas. The earthly life is full of suffering. 
Even the pleasures that man enjoys not only on earth, but 
also in the world of the moon are ephemeral and transitory. 
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Man seems to be condemned tothe apparently beginningless 
cycle of births and deaths, one birth giving rise to the next. 
This world is an ocean of suffering. Man's getting entangled 
inthe web of worldly existence is the effect of avidyā and karma 
which is of his own making. 


According to Nimbarka the condition of man is not that 
hopeless. From this worldly existence there is a way to 
liberation, a path to freedom. We will discuss it in the next 
chapter. Here we proceed to discuss what is the nature of the 
world in which man finds himself. 


12. The world 


Man exists in a material world which is created for the 
sake of the experience of the jiva. The Saurabhakāra accepts 
the reality of the world. According to him the universe is of 
inconceivable form. It has also manifold and wonderful 
combinations of objects. This universe is the abode of 
innumerable specialities of names and forms?7. 


This wonderful universe is an evolution of Brahman. As 
we have seen above, the Saurabhakāra accepts an 
aupanisadikapradhana from which this material world has 
originated98, This aupanisadikapradhana is not an inde- 
pendent principle, but is under the control of Brahman. It is 
brahmatmaka, that is to say, it vibrates with Brahman, who 
is its atma?9, its essence. 


The Dasaslokil00, attributed to Nimbàrka, speaks of 
three types of material categories. DS verse 3 explains: 
aprākrtam prākrtarūpakarn ca kālasvarūpam tad acetanam matam 
māyāpradhānādi pada pravācyam Sukladibhedasca samepi tatra. 

Thus the DS speaks of three types of material categories 
namely (1) aprākrta (not derived from prakrti); (2) prākrta 
(derived from prakrti and (3) kala (time). The Saurabha 
contains no such classifications. The Saurabhaalso does not 
describe māyā as the aupanisadika pradhāna. As pointed 
out earlier, Nimbārka accepts the aupanisadika pradhana 
as the material supportive cause, which depends on Brah- 
man for its existence. 


13. The world is real 
The Saurabhakara asserts the reality of the world against 
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the Buddhist Vijnanavadins (the maintainers of the reality of 
consciousness) and the Sunyavadins (Nihilists). Badarayana 
himself has refuted their views 101. The Saurabhakara agrees 
with the Sutrakara in his refutation of the Vijnanavadins and 
the Sünyavadins. The Vijnanavadins deny the reality of the 
external objects distinct from their cognitions. Nimbarka 
points out that the position ofthe Vijūānavādins viz. there is 
no external objects, goes against our daily experience. We 
perceive external objects!02, The baselessness of the cogni- 
tions of the waking state cannot be established on the 
analogy of the dream-cognitions, because there is no par- 
allelism between them. Besides, the dream consciousness 
has also a basis!03, Moreover, the doctrinal position of the 
Vijnanavadins that the variety in knowledge is due to the 
past impressions (vāsanās) is not tenable, for according to 
their view external objects are perceived!04 due to their 
impressions (vāsanā) on vijnana. How could non-existent 
objects create impressions on consciousness? External ob- 
jects are necessary to produce vasanas. Nimbarka also points 
out that no past impressions could exist now, in order to 
impart their vasanas on the vijūāna, because the 
vijūānavādins themselves subscribe to the doctrine of 
Ksanikaváda (doctrine of momentariness) 105, 


Nimbārka refutes!06 the Mādhyamika Sūnyavāda onthe 
ground that it is totally unreasonable since it is contradicted 
by perception, inference etc.197, 


Nimbārkais unaware of the Advaitic theory ofthe illusory 
appearance of the created world. Therefore there is no 
refutation of the Advaitic theory of māyā and of the illusory 
nature of the world in the Saurabha!08, As we have pointed 
out in chapter four above, Nimbàrka, the Saurabhakara is 
unaware of Samkara and his philosophy. 


As we have noted earlier the Saurabhakara considers the 
world as an evolution from Brahman. He seems to accept 
that this evolution takes place from the subtle elements to 
the grosser ones. The material cause (upadanakarana) of the 
entire universe, which certain sruti texts call the ajāprakrti 
and which the Saurabhakara prefers to call the 
aupanisadikapradhana is nothing but Brahman, for, Brah- 
man is the Inner Self of this prakrti. The unconscious prakrti 
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cannot be the controller of the created objects by entering 
into them. 


Just as Brahman is the inner controller or soul of the 
ajaprakrti and of every created object, there are certain 
subordinate presiding deities over subtle elements and their 
production. The jagat (world)is supported by Brahman and 
is finally dissolved into Him. 


Conclusion 


Nimbarka accepts the metaphysical reality of the indi- 
vidual souls and of the material world. They owe their origin, 
existence and activities to Brahman who abides in them as 
their inner controller. They are brahmatmakas. Yet Brah- 
man is not contaminated by their defects and limitations. He 
transcends them all. The jiva has, in its own finite way, its 
independence of activity and freedom of choice. Bondage is 
due to the influence of its past karmas. From a metaphysical 
point of view thejiva is an amsaof Brahman, yet it is of atomic 
size. All the perfections of the jiva are veiled by the effects of 
its past deeds in the form of avidya, which is also the cause 
ofits earthly sojourn. Inthe final analysis the caste distinctions 
and social status are all due to karmas and they do not effect 
the essential nature of the jivas. All the jivas are essentially 
ofthe same nature, but each jiva is ultimately responsible for 
its life on earth and for its final destiny. 
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Chapter 10 


THE FINAL DESTINY OF THE 
CREATED BEINGS 


Introduction 


We have seen that Nimbarka accepts the reality of the 
created beings. He is also convinced that there is a final 
destiny for the entire creation both conscious and uncon- 
scious. The destiny of the material world seems to be limited 
to the great pralaya, in which the entire material creation 
returns to Brahman! and remains in Him as His sakti. 


When the sūksma Sarira of the liberated person merges 
in Brahman? the subtle elements (süksrna bhüta) get ab- 
sorbed in Brahman. For, once liberated, the jiva does not 
return any more to this world. Thus, Nimbarka seems to say 
that the material elements can find their lasting repose in 
Brahman in and through man. These subtle elements attain 
tadatmyam? with Brahman. Tadātmyam does not mean 
complete identity. Here itmeans that when matter is dissolved 
into Brahman at the great pralaya, matter remains in 
Brahman and has Brahmanasits soul. Thus the bhedābheda 
relation between the material creation and Brahman is 
preserved even in the state of pralaya. 


The jivas, who are not evil-doers, can definitely be 
liberated. This liberation (mukti) is the final goal of the life of 
the jivas on earth. The misery of embodied life can be 
removed by the destruction of karma. This final goal of the 
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jiva calls for the employment of proper means to attain it. 
What are these means? 


A. Means to liberation 


1. The Karma (works) 


In the Saurabha, karma (works) means the Varndsrama 
dharma. It consists in doing one's duties as demanded by 
one's caste and stage of life. Traditionally works are consid- 
ered to be three kinds: daily obligatory duties, prudential 
duties and occasional duties. Of these the obligatory duties 
consisting of restraint of the senses, eating prescribed food, 
study of Veda etc. are common to all. The prudential duties 
are those prescriptions of the Veda, the performance of 
which leads onetothis worldly as well as heavenly prosperities 
and happiness. Some of these duties are prohibitory in 
nature such as not killing a Brahmana, not committing 
adultery etc. The occasional duties are those rites to be 
performed on special occasions such as sráddha (funeral rites) 
etc. Nimbarka does not speak anything systematically on 
these various types of duties and karmas^. But we can put 
together the scattered ideas he offers on karmas in various 
sections of his Saurabha. 


a. Obligatory Duties 


The Saurabhakàra demands faithful observance of all 
the obligatory duties in accordance with one's caste and 
stage of life5. The proper performance of the duties incum- 
bent on one's stage of life are necessarily to be practised, for 
example, the āsrama dharma in accordance with the text 
“Hence, he who knows thus, having become calm, self- 
restrained, indifferent, patient and recollected, should see 
the self in the self alone" (Brh 4.4.23)6. Scripture also de- 
clares that one must restrain oneself in one's food habits 
when it says "If there be purity of food, there is purity of life" 
(Chànd 7.26.2)7. The obligatory duties like offering sacrifices 
etc. are to be performed by every one, even by the one who 
does not desire salvation as the duties incumbent on his 
stage of life, since these sacrifices etc. are enjoined in the 
passage “He performs the Agnihotra sacrifice as long as he 
lives"8, Much more, they are to be performed by one who 
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desires salvation? in accordance with the sruti "The 
Brahmanas desire to know the nature of Brahman by 
performing sacrifices, charity and austerities" (Brh 4.4.22). 
In the same way the muttering of prayers in accordance with 
the smrti(Cf. Manu2.87)isalsotobe performed by a Brahmana 
as a daily obligatory duty!9. Nimbarka points out that just as 
in the case of the householder in the passage "For having 
stayed thus as long as he lives, he reaches the world of 
Brahman and does not return any more” (Chand 8.15.1) all 
religious duties, incumbent on all the stages of life, are 
obligatory!!. 

Thus, Nimbārka prescribes that each one must fulfil his 
duties demanded by his stage and state of life, whether one 
is a householder or a recluse in accordance with the sruti. 
"There are three branches of religious duty. Sacrifice, study 
and charity are the first, austerity alone is the second, a 
student of sacred knowledge living in the house ofa preceptor 
and exhausting himself completely in the house of a teacher 
is the third. All these become possessors of the meritorious 
world"!2, According to Nimbarka there are three branches of 
religious duties (dharmaskandha) which are made explicit in 
Chand 2.23.1 quoted above. They are the duties incumbent 
on the states of learning, of householder and of asceticism. 
Nimbarka prescribes all these duties as obligatory. 


The Saurabhakara does not consider that there is any 
impurity or sin in the killing of animals involved in the 
sacrificial karmas like jyotistoma etc. sanctioned by the 
sacred texts!3, These Vedic sacrifices are to be performed by 
a mumuksu as a duty incumbent on his stage of life as 
demanded by the sruti *yāvaj jivam agnihotrarn juhoti". 14 


b. Occasional duties 


The non-performance of the incumbent duties is a sin of 
omission. Since the performance of occasional duties like 
srāddha is incumbent on one's stage of life, they are recom- 
mended by the Saurabhakara. 


c. Prudential duties 


Nimbarka does not favour the performance of the pru- 
dential duties by the one who is desirous of salvation. 
According to him these good deeds, aiming at selfish ends are 
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incompatible with salvation, just as sins are!5. These deeds 
generate karma which cling to the soul, demanding future 
births either to enjoy or to atone for them. The net result of 
these prudentialduties is the acquisition of merit on account 
of which one will get this worldly as well as the other worldly 
happiness for which one will have to be born again. 


The commission of actions prohibited by the Vedas and 
the non-performance of rites prescribed by them are sins. 
They too generate demerits, which is the cause for further 
painful existence. This is the case of the evil doers. Therefore 
a mumuksu should refrain not only from performing pro- 
hibited actions but also from every thing that will generate 
karma. The omission of the prescribed duties and performance 
of prudential duties come under this category. Therefore 
they are to be avoided totally. But if they are performed by a 
Vidvan (knower), the karmas generated by these perfor- 
mances do not cling to him!6. 


According to the Saurabhakara these good deeds, by 
themselves, are unable to lead anyone to liberation. They 
fulfil their purpose by just generating a desire for knowledge, 
for, karma (ritualistic action) is just a part of Brahma jijnasa. 
By producing a desire for knowledge (vidya), the karmas 
indirectly assist in the rise of vidya, which is the only means 
for attaining Brahman!7. The conscientious performance of 
the duties of one's state and stage of life will give rise to vidya 
by purifying the mind. The Vedic sacrifices like agnihotracan 
be considered as auxiliaries to vidyd!8. These sacrifices and 
other good works can be considered to serve a double 
purpose!9, These good deeds are useful in removing sins. By 
removing sins they also protect vidya from being overpow- 
ered by sin?0. But by themselves these karmas are unable to 
liberate the soulfrom bondage orthe cycle of birth and death. 


We may conclude that Nimbarka does not consider 
karma as a real means for salvation. Karma is only an ac- 
cessory or a helpful way. The purpose of the karma is not 
moksa (liberation), but the purification of the mind. There- 
fore all have to perform the karmas in accordance with the 
demands of his stage and state of life. Even a Vidvan (knower) 
has to perform them. Though karma is so essential, it is not 
the real means of salvation. It is only a help. 
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2. Jnana 


a. Vidya is not a Karmanga 

The Saurabhakara considers jnana as the proper means 
of salvation. According to Nimbarka, salvation which consists 
of attaining Brahman is an outcome of vidya?!. This salvific 
vidyaisthe result of a life-long process of meditation. It is not 
a product of karma but independent of karma?2. Karma is 
always subservient to vidyā?3, so much so a Vidvān is en- 
couraged to give up voluntarily the life ofa householder?4. The 
fruits of the karma is quite different from the fruits of 
vidya?°. 

Jaimini considers vidya to be a part (anga) of karma 
because there is a question of the purification of the agent, 
who is a subsidiary part of the rituals26. Such a position is 
defended by him on the basis of the sruti27 and the conduct 
(ācāra) of Janaka28 who is said to have performed a sacrifice 
in which many presents were given out. There are some texts 
which seem to subordinate vidyā to karma?9, such as 
"knowledge and work lay hold of him" (Brh 4.4.2) and *Only 
doing work here, let one desire to live a hundred years" (Īsā 
2). Nimbarka is not prepared to make any concession to the 
doctrine of Jaimini. He holds that the summum bonumof man 
arises in knowing Brahman, who is the sarvesvara and the 
sarvaniyantā as declared by the scriptures?0. 


The Vidvanhas no use of the sacrificialrites?!. Even some 
aspects of the sacrificial rites like the fire piled by the mind 
etc. are of the nature of vidyā and not of karma?2. In fact vidya 
destroys karma (the effects of past deeds)?3. The mere fact 
that vidyā is seen in the life of the celibates (urddva retahsu 
āsramesu) shows that the vidyd is in no way dependent on 
the performance ofthe rituals?4. In any case as we have seen 
there is equality of all the stages of life?5, through the mut- 
tering of japa etc%6. The naisthika brahmacarins (religious 
students of perpetual chastity) are not required to perform 
any sacrificial rites37. They attain Brahmavidyā without any 
ritualistic performances. Therefore the scriptures teach the 
voluntary giving up of the garhasthyam (life of a house- 
holder) by a knower. Once knowledge is generated, the 
karma (the effects of past deeds) is destroyed by the knowl- 
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edge. This knowledge alone brings liberation.38 In the blaz- 
ing fire of vidya the accumulated (sancita) karmas are burnt 
away. The Vidvāndoes not acquire any more karmas (āgāmya). 
But the karmas that have already begun to operate (the 
prarabdhakarma) resulting in the present body will continue 
to run its full course just as the wheel of the potter continues 
revolving for some time even after he stops turning the wheel. 


Therefore, the only direct means to liberation is vidyā. 
For, vidyāalone can destroy the already accumulated karmas 
and prevent all further accumulations as well. Without the 
destruction of karma (the merit and demerit of past actions 
leading to further births) release (moksa) is not possible. 


b. The source of vidya 


The šāstra, which is the source of Brahmajnana is also 
the source of salvific vidya. Hearing (sravaņa), reflection 
(manana) and meditation (nididhyāsana) are to be con- 
stantly employed for the rise of vidya. Of these, hearing 
consists in listening to the scriptural instructions about 
Brahman from one's own teacher. Reflection on what is 
heard namely, the scriptural instructions, is the next step. 
Constant meditation on Brahman, is the final step in the 
acquisition of vidya. 


c. Who are qualified for Brahmavidya 


As we have seen above, every one except the Südra is 
entitled to study the scriptures3?. It is the firm stand of 
Nimbarka that the Südra has no right for Brahmopasana or 
Brahmavidyā. He is denied the right to study the Sāstra40. 


There is another group of people who are denied every 
right to Brahmavidyà by Nimbārka. They are those religious 
students, bound to perpetual chastity (naisthika 
brahmacarins) but have lapsed or given up their commit- 
ment to perpetual chastity. They are already condemned?*!. 
No penance can atone for their misconduct42. They are 
considered to be slayers of themselves and are automatically 
excluded from the knowledge of Brahman. 


The Saurabhakara prescribes strict regulations on pu- 
rity of food for all those who seek Brahman, because the 
purity of life is dependent, to a great extent, on the purity of 
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food43. A seeker of Brahmavidyd cannot lead a wanton life. 
He must not drink wine at all44. Nimbarka is prepared to 
make a concession in the extreme case, namely, the danger 
to life. In such an extreme case of life and death, one is 
permitted to eat even the ucchista (food left over by others). 
Nimbarka contents that such an attitude towards food is 
based on both the sruti and the smrti45. 


d. Need of Guru for the study of the scripture 


Fora proper study of the scriptures, the help ofa spiritual 
preceptor is needed. One studies the Veda in the house of a 
guru. Nimbarka demands whole-hearted devotion to the 
Sriguru46, His statement that the spiritual preceptor is the 
only god (acaryaika deva) seems to mean that one must not 
have two masters. Perhaps according to Nimbarka one 
should not go from one teacher to another in one's enthu- 
siasm for Brahmavidya. Nimbarka does not elaborate the 
attitude one should have towards one's guru. Nor does he 
describe the qualities and aptitudes of a good guru who will 
lead the disciple on the path of Brahmavidya. 


Since the path of knowledge is like the sharpened edge of 
a razor, hard to traverse*’, there is all the more need of a 
competent guru who will lead the disciple on the right path. 
With the help of the guru, the seeker of Brahmavidyā is able 
to follow the upanisadic method of sravana, manana and 
nididhyāsana?8, which will lead him to the realization of the 
ultimate truth. The Upanisadic tradition also shows that 
only under the guidance of a competent guru, one can attain 
final liberation when it says acdryavan puruso veda tasya 
tavad eva ciram yavan na vimoksye atha sampatsye?? . 


e. What is vidya 

Under the guidance of a competent guru one continues 
with the process of nididhyasana. In this meditation the 
mumuksu considers the Paramatman as one's own self 
(svasyātmatvena)0, The guru instructs him in accordance 
with the teaching of the earlier gurus recorded in the scrip- 
tures namely “This is my ātman?! (esa me ātmā) and “This 
is your ütman?2, This process of meditation does not bring 
about a mere metaphysical or scientific knowledge, but an 
experience and awareness of one’s own bhedābheda relation 
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with Brahman. Therefore, one should meditate on one's own 
real self as it is in the freed state (muktāvasthā), freed from 
all bondage of sins and imperfections, for the jiva becomes 
that very form which it has been meditating on3, The jiva is 
to be meditated on as in the state of freedom, for in liberation 
the jiva is to attain such a state.54 This meditation on the self 
should in no circumstance be on the self as in the state of 
bondage*5 or on any symbol56. The meditation on the symbol 
does not lead the mumuksu to the realization of his 
bhedābheda relation with Brahman nor to the attainment of 
Brahman, because such symbols are not the ātman of the 
upāsaka?7, The symbolic meditation has only a limited 
result98, 


The meditation on Brahman must be on the real nature 
of Brahman. Brahman is to be meditated on as distinguished 
from the jiva, because Brahman passes beyond all the 
limitations of the jiva59. The highest vidyd is the realization 
of the bhedābheda relation between the self and Brahman, 
the Highest reality. 


As we have pointed out in chapters one and two, the 
Saurabhakara does not advocate, as a means of liberation, 
any meditation on, much less any exclusive worship of, 
Krsna or Radha as proposed in DS6, SNKS 1,3,5,7,16,18 and 
25. Were he a Radhakrsna worshipper he ought to have 
propagated some form of Radhakrsna cult as a means of 
liberation for the jijnasu. 


f. Upāsana (meditation)®° 


The salvific vidya is not something intellectual. It is 
something deep and experiential, entering into the very 
reality of the jiva. This experience, as we have seen above, is 
achieved through upasana or dhydna (meditation). There- 
fore meditation contributes the lion's share in the rise of 
vidyā, although ultimately the final goal of man (Purusartha) 
arises from the Sarvesvara! (Lord of all). 


This upāsana or dhyana is the continuous and uninter- 
rupted thought on the atman and the Brahman without being 
distracted by any other thoughts. This meditation consists 
in the concentration of the mind on Brahman as one's own 
Supreme Self or the Inner Controller®2. It directly generates 
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on the upāsaka the awareness of his own bhedabheda 
relation with Brahman. 


This process of meditation has two sides. We may say 
that there are meditations of which the jiva is the visaya 
(object) and meditations that have Brahman as the visaya. 
When the jiva is the visaya of meditation, it must be medi- 
tated on as in the state of liberation€3 . The self is not to be 
searched in symbols (pratikas) because they are not the real 
atman of the upasitr (the seeker)64. 


Similarly Brahman should not be sought for in a symbol. 
Brahman, who is all-pervasive can be viewed in all things, 
even in a minute thing as the mind (manas). A minute thing 
like the mind can be viewed as Brahman, but Brahman who 
is all-pervasive cannot be viewed as the mind, because 
Brahman transcends them all65. This meditation of which 
Brahman is the object can be of various types in accordance 
with the qualifications of the upasaka. 


g. The types of Brahmopasanas 


There are various branches of Upanisadic tradition. 
These traditions describe distinct types of Brahmopasanas 
meant for their own respective followers. These updsanas, 
belonging to different branches of sruti have their own spe- 
cial features. The Saurabhakara asserts that these various 
upasanassuch as Sándilya66, Prána7, Udgitha,68 Dahara®?, 
Vaisvānara vidya”? etc?! are different procedures in them- 
selves and therefore are different in themselves meant for 
different adhikarins. They are prescribed in view of the 
differences among the upasakas. 


Although these various procedures of upasana are dif- 
ferent among themselves they have the same object for 
meditation, namely Brahman7?. These various types of 
Brahmopasanas are identical in so far as their object is 
concerned. They all lead to the same result, namely the 
attainment of Brahman. Since their results are the same, 
there is option of performance (anusthāna vikalpa). Any of 
them will lead the upāsaka to Brahman73. 


Nimbarka seems to accept a bhedabheda relation be- 
tween these various types of Brahmopāsanas7? prescribed for 
different adhikārins in accordance with their sruti tradition. 


DTI 


On the one hand he asserts the distinctions and differences 
between the various types of Brahmopdsanas as described 
for distinct adhikarins. On the other hand, he also upholds 
their sameness on account of the sameness of their object 
and the sameness of their result. 


h. Samagropasana 


Since the various Brahmopasanas described in various 
branches of Upanisadic tradition are one and the same from 
the point of view of the sameness of the object of meditation 
as well as of the result, namely, Brahman, the special 
features of one upāsana can be extended to the others. 
Therefore in every meditation on Brahman all the essential 
qualities and attributes of Brahman are to be included75. Such 
qualities are bliss (ānandatva)76, non-grossness 
(asthūlatva)77 imperishability7? freedom from sin79, having 
true desire80, consisting of knowledge®!, controller of all82, 
lord of all83, etc. Such essential qualities of Brahman are to 
be included in all the meditations on Brahman, irrespective 
of their being specially mentioned in a particular type of 
upāsana, set forth in a particular branch of the Upanisadic 
tradition. The vidyas being the same, all these special fea- 
tures are to be combined together as in the case of what is 
complementary to the injunction with regard to the Agnihotra 
etc84, This type of meditation is called samagropāsana. It is 
praised as the most effective and excellent type of medita- 
tion85, 


, But there are many accidental or non-essential qualities 
ofBrahman described in some types of Brahmopasanas. These 
non-essential qualities like “having joy for His head” etc. 
need not be included in all the meditations on Brahman®®, 


i. The posture and place of upasana 

The upāsana is carried out in a sitting posture. Such a 
posture is favourable for meditation. The upasaka can re- 
main in this posture without any distractions and move- 
ments. Concentration of the mind is easily possible in a 
sitting posture87. There is no special restriction as to the 
place of meditation. Meditation is easily practised in a 
solitary place where there is no possibility of distractions. 
One is free to choose a suitable place for dhyana$8. One must 
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continuously practice meditation, until death as declared by 
sruti “Verily, having stayed thus as long as he lives" (Chand 
8.15.1).89 


j. The rise of vidya 

As a result of prolonged meditation on the self and the 
Brahman, the salvific knowledge (vidyā) will rise in this life 
ifthere are no obstacles present9°. What are these obstacles? 
The Saurabhakara does not elaborate them. He mentions 
pride as an obstacle to the rise of vidya9!. The more one 
advances in his spiritual realization the humbler he be- 
comes. A truly great ascetic always remains as simple as a 
child. The greater his learning the less he speaks in accor- 
dance with the sruti“Hence let a Brahmana, being disgusted 
with the states of childhood and learning, become a muni" 
(Brh 3.5.1)92. The more he advances in the process of 
Brahman realization, the calmer he becomes. A muniis the 
one who has advanced both in his learning as well as in 
profound meditation. 


The commentator Srinivasa explains the meaning of 
reaching a child like state. According to him, it means that as 
one advances in one’s quest for self realization, one becomes 
free from arrogance (dambha), pride, (darpa), self con- 
sciousness (abhimāna)94 in accordance with the sruti “Not 
one who has not refrained from bad conduct, not one who is 
not tranquil, not one who is not composed, not one who is not 
of peaceful mind, can obtain Him even through intelligence" 
(Katha 2.24). 


Srinivasa also considers that the obstruction to the rise 
of vidya includes works which are dependent on particular 
place and time and are about to produce results other than 
knowledge?5, Since Nimbarka does not explicitly state what 
are these obstructions to the rise of knowledge we may 
presume on the basis of the doctrinal position of Srinivasa 
that certain types of karmas were considered obstacles for 
the rise of salvific vidya in the early Nimbarka tradition. 


We may also add that those qualities and attitudes that 
are unbecoming of a mumuksu are also real obstacles to the 
rise of vidya. The Saurabhakara in Saurabha 1.1.1 has given 
a detailed list of those who are really qualified for 
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Brahmajijnasa. Therefore, all the contrary qualities may be 
counted as real obstacles to the rise of vidya. 


According to the Saurabhakara ifthe obstacles to the rise 
of vidyā are present in the life of an updsaka, then vidya 
arises only at the destruction of these obstacles in the next 
life96, He brings in the example of Nāciketas, who obtains the 
salvific knowledge from Yama in the next world97. 


At the rise of vidya, as a result of constant dhyana, all the 
karmas are destroyed?8, that is to say, all the previous good 
and bad deeds which have not yet taken effects are destroyed 
instantly99. But those deeds whose effects have already 
begun their fruition are to be borne by the Vidvan through 
experience!00, At the destruction of the fruits of the karma, 
he attains Brahman. The result of vidyā, namely, mukti may 
originate immediately after the fall of the present body but 
there is no restriction with regard to the fruit of vidya.10! If 
the work which have begun to bear fruits be absent then the 
fruit of knowledge i.e. mukti, belonging to the knower, arises 
after he is freed from the present body— but if they are 
present, then after he is freed from still another body. It may 
demand many more births to exhaust the prarabdha karmas 
through experience. That seems to be the reason why 
Nimbārka says that there is no fixed rule as to the rise of 
salvation. 


k. Upāsana and bhakti 


The Saurabhakara identifies dhyana with bhakti when 
he says that Brahman is revealed in meditational (dhyana) 
devotion (bhaktiyoga)!02; Since the Saurabhakara was a 
Vaisnava belonging to the tradition of the Bhagavadgitā, he 
seems to say that the dhyanā (meditation) one undertakes in 
order to acquire the salvific knowledge must be accompanied 
by bhakti There is always an element of devotion and 
surrender in the Gita. 103 Therefore the statement of Nimbarka 
“bhaktiyoge dhyane tu vyajyate brahma (But Brahman is 
revealed in devotional meditation) would mean that the 
entire process of meditation is carried out with devotion and 
commitment. As a result Brahman reveals himself to the 
upasuka. The sense is that the direct vision of Brahman 
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results from the incessant repetition ofthe means consisting 
in perfect meditation” 104, 


It is to be noted that the Saurabha does not speak of 
bhakti as an independent means of liberation. Today the 
Nimbārka Sect is a bhakti dominated religious group. The 
Daśaśloki verse 9. speaks of premavisesalaksaņā bhakti. 
Such a doctrine is totally alien to the Saurabhakara. As 
pointed out earlier, Nimbarka does not speak of the loving 
tender aspect of Brahman. So also the premavisesalaksaņā 
bhaktiis not found in the Saurabha. But later Nimbarkites 
have developed a full-fledged doctrine of Bhaktimarga. 
Purusottama in his Vedantaratnamarijusa!05, Purusottama 
Prasāda Vaisnava in his Srutyantakalpavalli!© and Giridhara 
Prapanna in his laghumanjüsa!97 have developed the vari- 
ous forms and types of Bhakti. Prominent among them are 
parabhakti, aparābhakti and sadhanarüpika bhakti. 


Similarly, as we have discussed in chapter two, there is 
no mention of prapatti (complete self-surrender of the devo- 
tee to the Lord) or gürupasatti (self -surrender of the disciple 
to his preceptor) in the Saurabha. Prapatti and gurupasatti 
are the natural but gradual developments in the bhaktimārga. 
The mere fact that the Saurabhakara does not speak of them 
nor considers bhakti as an independent means for liberation 
of the jiva may point to the antiquity of the Saurabha. The 
doctrine of prapatti is contained in Dasasloki verse 8. Its 
developed form is found in PK verses 4,5-15, 19, 22, 24 and 
25. In the same way the doctrine of gurupasattias a powerful 
means for salvation is well developed in MRS. 


It seems that doctrines of premavisesalaksanübhakti, 
prapattiand gurupasatticame to the Nimbarka sect at a later 
period. Since the Saurabhakara does not consider them as 
sādhanas (means) for the liberation of the jiva, he seems to 
be unaware of them, or even if he was aware of them, he did 
not mention them in the Saurabha. It is more logical to hold 
that he did not consider them as of any help inthe realization 
of the final goal of man. It may also be pointed out that the 
Saurabhakara who insists on vidya as the only means to 
moksa and considers karma (i.e. ritualism of the Vedic tra- 
dition) as useful only in so far as it will produce a desire for 
vidya through purification of imperfections, would also 
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speak of the relative importance or role of prapatti and 
gurupasatti had he been aware of them. 


3. Prasada (grace) 


As we have noted above Nimbarka considers Brahman to 
be the cause of both bondage and liberation of the soul. 
(Saurabha 3.2.5). One of the basic qualifications in order to 
undertake the arduous task of Brahmajijnasa is an intense 
desire for the prasada (grace) of Bhagavan!08 , The prasāda 
of Bhagavan seems to be the ultimate cause of the liberation 
of the soul. For, the final enlightenment is a gratuitous gift 
from the Lord. According to Nimbarka “when the knower 
comes to be 'favoured' by the object to be known (viz. the 
Lord) who has become pleased through the might of (his) 
knowledge and through the application of the remembrance 
of the path which is a supplementary part of that (viz. 
knowledge) — then there results “a lighting up of the forepart 
of his abode" viz. the heart. Then, with the door revealed by 
the Highest Lord, he, knowing that vein, departs through 
it"109, 

From the above statement of the Saurabhakara it can be 
inferred that as a true Bhagavata Vaisnava, belonging to the 
tradition of the Bhagavadgitd, he accepted the importance 
and role of God's grace in the whole process of liberation! 10, 
Brahman is the source and the end of the work of liberation. 
Perhaps He Himself puts the iccha (desire) for His grace in the 
heart of His devotees. That would be the meaning of the 
phrase when the knower comes to be favoured by the vedya 
(the object to be known). It is under the protecting guidance 
and providence of the Lord that the devotee proceeds in the 
path of knowledge through constant remembrance of the 
Lord. Seeingthe earnestness and commitment of the upasaka 
the Lord finally enlightens him and reveals the door of 
salvation to him. Departing through it the upasaka attains 
Brahman Himself. Thus the Lord becomes the source and 
the goal of the process of liberation. 


B. The life of a Vidvan 


Even after the rise of vidya the Vidvan continues to live 
until the prarabdhakarman is destroyed through experi- 
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ence. In the blazing fire of vidya the accumulated (sancita) 
karman is burnt away. And after the rise of vidyathere is no 
more acquisition of further karmas. But the karmas which 
have already begun to operate (prarabdha) giving existence 
to the present body will continue. Therefore the Vidvān must 
continue to: perform his own Gsrama karmas such as 
agnihotra, dana, tapa etc. because, as we have seen, they 
foster vidyā!!l, But there is no more any clinging of the 
subsequent karma to the Vidvan. He is above good and evil. 
As water does not cling to lotus leaf, so evil deeds do not cling 
to the one who knows reality! 12. The effects of his punya and 
papa whose fruits are not yet produced, are divided among 
his friends and enemies respectively at his departure from 
this world!13, 


C. Salvation after the prarabdhakarmans 
exhausted 


From a metaphysical point of view, Nimbarka cannot 
accept a state of liberation, simultaneous with the rising of 
vidya which is technically called the “jivan mukti”, because 
muktifor him is the union of the soul with God after death!14, 
His understanding of muktiis based on the cosmic theme of 
the Upanisads where both the world and the jivas are real 
and are distinct from Brahman, who is a personal God. The 
experience of enlightenment or the state of vidya cannot be 
considered as muktiin its strict sense. There cannot be any 
complete freedom in the bodily existence. Even after the 
acquisition of the state of vidyā, the prarabdhakarman 
continues its course of action and brings to completion the 
retributive experience!!5, Although vidya may rise during 
the embodied state of the jiva, the real fruit of vidya, namely, 
salvation, is possible only when ‘the prarabdhakarman is 
destroyed and the jiva is liberated from the body. The Vidvān 
can really experience brahmasaksatkara in the videha 
(bodyless) state!!6, The scriptural declaration of “the im- 
mortality" of the knower here and now in the text ^when all 
those desires which abide in the heart are loosened, then a 
mortal becomes immortal" (Brh 4.4.7) really means that a 
knower's prior sins are destroyed and subsequent sins do 
not attach to him any more, and not that his connection with 
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the sense organs and the like is destroyed all at once!!7, 
Therefore, Nimbarka does not accept the possibility of libera- 
tion in the embodied state. 


D. Death 


When all the prarabdhakarmans are exhausted through 
experience, death occurs. After death, the knowers follow the 
path of the gods!18, which leads them finally to Brahman. 
The pious workers, who follow the path ofthe Fathers!19, will 
be born again in accordance with their karrna, after a period 
of sojourn in the world of the moon where they enjoy the 
fruits of their deeds. The third type of the jivas, namely, the 
evil-doers (anistadikarin)!?9 do not follow either the path of 
the gods or the path of the Fathers. They go to a third place. 
The Saurabhakara seems to deny their rebirth as human 
beings, when he quotes the text “now through neither of 
these two paths, these small manytimes-returning crea- 
tures are born. “Be born and die". This is third place. Thereby 
this world is not filled up". (Chand 5.10.8)!2!. The 
Saurabhakara does not explain what is the nature of this 
third place waiting for the evil-doers. He is also equally silent 
on the path that leads the jivas to this place. Nor does he 
describe how the souls réturn from such a place. Although 
he does not describe the categories and forms of life into 
which these sinners are reborn, he seems to accept that they 
are born as worms, gnats etc. in accordance with Chand 
6.9.2122, 


The process of death begins with the merging of the sense 
of speech with the mind!23. Then one after another all the 
senses are merged with the mind!24. Once the senses are 
connected with the mind the mind in turn gets connected 
with the vital breath, and the vital breath with the jiva!25 , 
then the jiva with all the subtle elements!26. Up to this stage 
there is similarity between the departure of the pious worker 
and a Brahmopdsaka!27 in accordance with the sruti "There 
are a hundred and one veins of the heart, of these, one goes 
out through the crown ofthe head. Going up through it, one 
goes to immortality. The others are for departing in other 
direction" (Chand, 8.6.6). 
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1. The departure of the pious worker: the path of 
the Fathers (Pitr yana) 


At death the soul of the pious worker, accompanied by 
the sense organs and surrounded by the five sūksmabhūtas 
(subtle elements) such as water, which constitute the poten- 
tials for the new body to be assumed in the next birth, leaves 
the present body in order to enjoy the fruits of its karma in 
the world of the moon!28, The jiva leaves the body through 
the eye or any other external opening. Once out of the body, 
the soul follows the path of the Fathers, which begins with 
the smoke. 


On the way of the Fathers, after the smoke comes the 
night. Then follow the dark half of the moon, the six months 
of the sun's southern progress, the world of the Fathers and 
finally the moon, successively!29. In the world of the moon, 
the jiva enjoys the fruits of its karmas meant for the other 
worldly enjoyments. After the decay of these karmas, which 
produce their fruits in the moon, the jiva returns to the earth 
with the remainder of its karmas still clinging to it and which 
are to bear their fruits in this world!30, 


On its return journey to the world, the jiva becomes 
associated with or similar!3! to ākāsa (ether), then vāyu 
(air, dhuma (smoke), abhram (mist) and megha (cloud) 
successively. The cloud pours the jivas down to the earth 
together with the rain. Thereafter the jivas get associated 
with the food producing vegetables like rice, barley, sesamum 
etc. for a longer period than with the previous substances 
like Gkdsa etc. These food substances in their turn, are eaten 
by men and animals. As a result the jivas become associated 
with the would be male genitor. In his explanation of how the 
jiva becomes reborn on earth in accordance with its past 
karma the Saurabhakara follows the imagination of the 
Upanisadic sages. 


2. The departure of the Vidvan (the path of the gods) 


Unlike the jiva ofthe pious worker which leaves the body 
through the eye or any other external openings, the jiva of a 
knower leaves the body through the vein which passes out of 
the crown of the head. The Lord Himself, pleased with the 
knower, lights up the tip of this vein, and as a result, the 
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knowercan easily recognize it132, The soul passes out through 
this vein, which is directly connected with the rays of the 
sun. The soul ascends up through the rays of the sun!33 
which is the first stage on the path of the gods (deva yang). 


The knower discards his merits and demerits!34 com- 
pletely at the time of his death!35, The Saurabhakara ac- 
cepts that this decaying of the karmas actually take place at 
the very moment of the departure of the soul, because there 
is no more experience to be crossed, although the scripture 
speaks of such a decaying only at the crossing of the river 
Viraja. 136 The description of the decay of karmas means that 
the knower’s prior sins are completely destroyed and sub- 
sequent actions do not produce any more karmas137, 


In spite of the decay of the karmas at the moment of the 
departure of the Brahmopasaka, the description of the path 
is appropriate!38 because he retains the sūksma sarira 
(subtle body) a fact clearly implied in the description of the 
jiva's relation to a body in the texts like “Having attained the 
form of supreme light, he is completed in his own form" 
(Chand 8.3.4). “He roams about there, laughing, playing and 
enjoying” (Chànd8. 12.3). The jiva is able to retain its relation 
to the sūksma sarira by the power of vidyā in order to go to 
the visista sthàna (special place) meant for him, when he 
attains brahmabhdva!°9, 


The journey through the path of the gods to the world of 
Brahman is common to all the Brahmopásakas140. The 
successive stages, after ascending the rays of the sun on the 
path of the gods are the light, the day, the bright fortnight, 
the six months of the northern progress of the sun, the year, 
the air — otherwise called the world of gods, the moon, the 
lighting, the world of Varuna, the world of Indra and the 
world of Prajapati!4!, The attaining the rays of the sun, 
which is the initial step on the path of the gods is not 
impossible even if one were to die at night or during the sun’s 
southern progress owing to the cessation of one’s connection 
with karman!#2 . The real obstacle to attain the path of gods 
is not darkness, but the existence of karman. When karman 
is removed the soul can easily attain the path of the gods. 
Therefore there is no restriction with regard to the proper 
time for death. 
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The presiding deity of each particular stage leads the soul 
io the next stage. When the jiva reaches lightning, the 
presiding deity of lightning, an immortal person, leads the 
soul to the world of Varuna. This immortal person continues 
to lead the soul in later stages to the world of Indra, Prajapati 
and finally to the world of Brahman!43, 


E. The final goal 


The Sütrakáraanswers14^ the interesting eschatological 
question whether the devayana involving progress and at- 
tainment applies to the realization of the parabrahman 
(supreme Brahman) or the Karyabrahman (the effected 
Brahman), (who is the Hiranyagarbha). Badari takes the 
object of the Vidvan's going as the effected Brahman alone 
because going to the effected Brahman alone is reasonable 
(BS 4.3.6-10). Movement to the effected Brahman who is said 
to be occupying a particular place as expressed in the text “In 
those worlds of Brahman dwell the highest, possessed of the 
highest” (Brh 6.2.15) is more reasonable. Badari also points 
out that Hiranyagarbha is very near to the Supreme Brah- 
man. Owing to the proximity, the first born of the absolute 
is referred to as the absolute. Both the sruti!45 and smrti!46 
declare the eventual liberation of the worshippers of 
karyabrahman who have attained him, when the world of 
karyabrahman is dissolved at the great dissolution. 


Jaimini, on the other hand, considers that the Vidvan 
goes to the Parabrahman (the highest Brahman) since the 
Brahman in the text “Leads them to Brahman” (Chand 
4.15.5) primarily refers to the Parabrahman (BS 4.3.11-13). 
Besides the texts like “having attained the form of highest 
light, he is completed in his own form" (Chand 3.2.23) show 
that the object to be attained is the Parabrahman. Moreover 
the topic of discussion in the text "I reach the court of 
Prajapati, the Chamber" (Chand 8.14.1) is not the effected 
Brahman, but the highest Brahman. 


Badarayana follows a via media in this dispute (BS 
4.3.14-15). Nimbarka considers the view of Badarayana as 
stating the siddhanta view and the opinion of both Badari 
andJaiminiasthe purvapaksa. He relies on the Chand, 3.14.1 
which says "Just asthe intention a man has in this world, so 
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alone does he become after departing. "This text shows that 
there is a close relation between the nature of desire and its 
realization. An upasaka may meditate on the Highest 
Brahman as well as on their own imperishable nature as 
having Brahman for its essence. Such an upasaka attains 
the highest Brahman. On the other hand those who meditate 
on Karyabrahman may accordingly be led to the 
Karyabrahman. According to Nimbarka the view that it leads 
only those who meditate on the Karyabrahman contradicts 
the scriptural text *Having risen from the body, having 
attained the form of highest light" (Chand 8.12.3), while the 
view that it leads only those who meditate on the Parabrahman 
goes against another text “Those who know thus and those 
who meditate on faith and penance in the forest reach light”. 
Therefore, Nimbarka considers all those who are not depen- 
dent on symbols are led to Brahman in accordance with their 
intention. Those who rely on symbolic meditation have a 
different result, independent of going through the path of 
light etc. in accordance with the text “As far as name goes, 
so far he comes to have freedom of movement” (Chand 7.1.5). 


F. The state of moksa 


In Indian tradition there are different conceptions of the 
final liberation (moksa) of the jiva. Different systems and 
even each school within the systems have their own different 
understanding of the state of moksa!47. Three of these tra- 
ditions find their expression in the Brahmasūtras. They are: 


1. The tradition of the theistic Vaisnava (and Saiva) 
religions which identify the Supreme Being with Visnu (or 
Siva). Moksa is considered to be the attainment of the 
absolute, Supreme Being. In this tradition the Supreme 
Being is a Personal God. He is, on the one hand, full of 
supernatural qualities, and on the other hand, devoid of all 
defects. Moksa is considered to be the attainment of this 
loving Personal God by the devotee. There is no merging of 
the individual in the Absolute. The devotee keeps his indi- 
viduality and identity. The idea of moksathat the Svetasvatara 
Upanisad and the Bhagavadgità contain belongs to this 
theistic tradition. As this theistic tradition is found in the 
Upanisads, this could be considered as one ofthe Upanisadic 
traditions. 
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2. There was another Upanisadic tradition, which was 
more monistic. In this tradition, the final liberation was 
thought of as the recovery by the soul of its own real self 
which was veiled during the time of Samsara. This tradition 
has also entered into the Indian theism. According to this 
tradition the beginningless jivas, with their perfections, are 
really not contaminated by the bondage of karmanor avidya. 
Bondage only veils their perfection. Therefore liberation 
becomes in reality only an unveiling, a recovery, a re- 
discovery, or a self-realization. The Advaita of Samkara is a 
full flowering of this Upanisadic tradition. 


3. There is yet another Upanisadic tradition, which 
thought of moksa as a type of material enjoyment. Liberation 
becomes a prolongation of the enjoyment of the worldly 
pleasures without any trace of pain. Kausitaki 1.3.7 de- 
scribes the Brahmaloka as having rivers, trees, lakes, 
mountains and nymphs with fruits and garlands in their 
hands. According to Chand 7.1.14-25 the released obtain 
whatever they desire. They are able to meet the departed 
loved ones!48, The state of moksa is conceived of as a type of 
earthly paradise. This view is as old as the Rgvedic hymns149, 
For the Rgvedic sage immortality was a prolongation of the 
joys and pleasures of this world in a different yet analogous 
form, free from all disadvantages of human imperfection. 150 
The conception of liberation as a state of enjoyment and 
happiness seems to be an outcome of man's realization of the 
transitory nature of earthly joys and pleasures. 


The above three views of liberation are also seen in the 
Saurabha. Nimbarka insists more on the first (i.e. attainment 
of the Brahmabhava), which is the unifying factor, in which 
the other two views are merged. It is in attaining Brahman, 
the Summum Bonum of the jiva, that the jiva realizes its.own 
real self and enjoys all the happiness beyond measure. 


The ultimate goal of the jiva is the attainment of Brah- 
man. On attaining Him, the süksma Sarira of the jiva com- 
posed of the suksmabhutas like teja, etc. merge in Brah- 
man!5! and becomes one (avibhaga) with Him in the sense 
of attaining tadātmya with him!52, The jiva has been re- 
taining this subtle body through the power of vidya in order 
tofacilitate hisjourney to the Brahmaloka. Immediately after 
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his separation from the subtle body, the knower attains the 
nature of Brahman (Brahmabhava)153, 

The attaining of Brahman has a three-fold dimension. 
First of all, the liberated soul, when it has the immediate 
vision of Brahman (Brahma sāksātkāra), attains similarity 
(sāmya) with Brahman!54, He experiences Brahman, who is 
both devoid of all changes and negative qualities, on the one 
hand and is an ocean of all auspicious and supernatural 
qualities and powers, on the other. Brahman, as we have 
noted early, is free from the changes of birth etc. and is an 
ocean of natural, inconceivable and infinite attributes, and 
possessed of superhuman powers. On attaining Brahman, 
the muktajiva also shares in these perfections, as declared by 
the Sruti “For when verily, he finds fearlessness as a foun- 
dation in that which is invisible, incorporeal, undefined, 
unsupported, then he has gone to fearlessness” (Tait 2.7) 155. 
"Verily, he is the essence, for, on attaining this essence one 
becomes blissful” (Tait 2.7) 156. 


Secondly, by obtaining Brahman, the jiva also attains a 
full development of its own individuality. Moksa is not only 
brahmabhāvāpannatva (obtaining the nature of Brahman) 
but also equally an ātmasvarūpalābha (gaining of its own 
real self)!57, The jiva becomes manifest in its own true form, 
in a most perfect manner. It means the full manifestation of 
the real nature of the jiva as pure consciousness and the 
acquisition of freedom from all shackles like ignorance, 
hunger, thirst, sin, death and decay!58. As we have seen 
earlier, the real nature of the jiva with its true perfection 
remains hidden during its earthly life of bondage under the 
influence of avidyā. But in moksa, when the shackles of 
avidyáare shattered the jiva becomes perfect in its own form 
in accordance with the sruti “Having attained the form of 
highest light (pararnjyotir upasampadya), he is completed in 
his own form" (Chànd 8.12.3). Thus, in liberation the jiva re- 
discovers it's pristine perfection and glory. The jiva realizes 
itself in a bhedābheda relation with Brahman!59, It is an 
experience in which the jiva realizes that it is both one with, 
and at the same time, different from Brahman. In spite of its 
attaining all the positive perfections of knowledge, freedom 
from sin etc., in full measure, the jiva remains atomic in size 
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even in the state of moksa!60, Atomicity remains one of the 
very essential characteristics of the jiva and makes it always 
distinct from Brahman. This individuality of the jiva is not 
lost at all in the state of moksa!6!. The fact that the jiva 
attains brahmabhava and becomes a self-ruler!62 possessing 
supreme majesty, does not make it a sovereign as Brahman. 
The aisvarya of the mukta is devoid of the activities of cre- 
ation of the world etc. for, creation, maintenance and de- 
struction of the world are the activity of Parabrahman 
alone!63, The jiva is always under the control of the Lord!64. 


Liberation is the attaining of similarity of nature with 
Brahman, who is the mine of all perfections. The jiva too 
attains allthe perfections in full measure in accordance with 
its capacity. Although thejiva attains similarity (sāmyam) with 
Brahman, it never becomes equal to Brahman. It always 
remains distinct from Brahman. In liberation the jiva keeps 
its personality and distinction not only from the other jivas 
but also from Brahman. In moksa, although the subtle el- 
ements ofthe jiva merge in Brahman, the jiva does not merge 
inBrahman. Moksa is notthe destruction ofthe individuality 
of the jiva, but its full development and perfection. The 
personality and individuality of the jiva is not only preserved 
and kept intact, but also developed and enriched in libera- 
tion. On obtaining Brahman the jiva does not obtain identity 
with Him, but only similarity with Him in so far as bliss and 
joy of liberation are concerned. There is no complete identity 
of essence (svarüpa)between Brahman and the jiva. Nor does 
liberation make a jiva sovereign in all aspects. The jiva 
always remains dependent on Brahman. In liberation the 
jiva continues to be sustained and controlled by Brahman, 
its inner controller. The jiva finds its freedom in Brahman's 
will. Mukti guarantees the security of this absolute depen- 
dence on the absolute will of Brahman and not the losing of 
one's own self in the Absolute. Even in Mukti external and 
eternal relation of dependence on Brahman is not lost nor 
does the mukta acquire the absolute freedom of self-de- 
pendence in opposition to Brahman. 


Thirdly, by attaining Brahman, the jiva attains Supreme 
joy and bliss beyond measure!65. Brahman's enjoyment 
becomes the enjoyment ofthe jiva too. It is through Brahman 
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that the jiva enjoys, for, the source of all joys and pleasures 
for the mukta is Brahman. On attaining Brahman, the jiva 
also attains the power of realizing all its wishes at once. It is 
capable of meeting its forefathers through a mere wish166, It 
attains the power of moving about everywhere at will in 
accordance with the sruti “He comes to have freedom of 
movement in all the worlds" (Chànd 7.25.2)167. It becomes 
capable of fulfilling all its desires because its attributes of 
satyasamkalpatva (he whose desires are true) etc. become 
manifest in liberation!68, It may possess a body of its own 
liking, through a mere wish!69, Even in the absence of a body 
created by itself it can enjoy supreme happiness through a 
body created by the Lord as in the dream state!79, The mukta 
jiva shares in all the sportive pleasures of Brahman with the 
exclusion of those connected with creation etc. of the uni- 
verse!71, In spite of its being atomic in nature, even in the 
state of moksa, the jiva is capable of entering into many 
bodies through its attribute of knowledge and is able to enjoy 
pleasures and happiness of various bodies simultaneously!72, 
By experiencing the blessedness of Brahman as well as His 
perfections the mukta, jiva acquires them. Yet the distinction 
of the jiva from Brahman is all the more experienced in so far 
as the rulership and creation of the universe belong exclu- 
sively to Brahman. 


Thus according to Nimbarka liberation is not the aboli- 
tion of consciousness, nor is it the dissolution of one's 
personality in the Supreme Consciousness. Neither does 
salvation mean the aloneness (kaivalyam) of the jiva just as 
it does not mean its absolute identity (advaita siddhi) with 
Brahman. Mukti is the infinitizing of the finite in which the 
finite remains without the limitations of the finitude. The jiva 
experiences Brahman, as Nimbarka says, in the 
vibhāgāvirodhinā'vibhāga experience!73, Here the avibhaga 
is neither absorption (laya) of the jiva nor conjunction 
(samyoga) but is the realization of Brahman by the jiva as the 
absolute and to which jiva itself is the relative. In this state 
the finite transcends its own finitude. 

The liberated jiva transcends birth and death. There is no 
return to the samsara. The liberated soul, in accordance 
with the texts "Those who proceed by this do not return to 
this human whirlpool, return not" (Chand 4.15.6) and "But 
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on attaining me, O son of Kunti, there is no rebirth” (Gitd 
8.16), has broken the shackles of sainsāra for ever!74, 


Conclusion 


According to Nimbarka the entire process of creation and 
liberation is a movement from Brahman unto Brahman 
Himself. Both the jiva and the jagat have a distinct destiny 
in Brahman. When the material creation gets merged into 
Brahman, its upadanakarana, it cannot be said that it loses 
its individuality and identity in so far as its relation with 
Brahman is said to be one of tadātmya with Brahman. It 
means that the material creation has become one with 
Brahman in so far as it has Brahman as its atman. The jiva 
retains its individuality and distinction, which is perfected 
on attaining Brahman. The unique means for'the acquisition 
of liberation is upGsana or dhyana. Good deeds and the Vedic 
sacrifices are helpful in so far as they purify the mind of the 
Jijūāsu and generates a longing for Brahmajnana. The salvific 
jnana, due to which the jiva realizes its bhedābheda relation 
with Brahman, is ultimately a gift (prāsada) of Brahman. The 
jiva merits this prasada through its constant meditation on 
Brahman. The guru plays an important role in teaching the 
upasaka the way of meditation. 
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Chapter 11 


THE BHEDABHEDA PHILOSOPHY 
OF NIMBARKA 


Introduction 


Nimbarka accepts the realities of Brahman whom he 
calls Purusottama (the Highest Person) or Paramatman (the 
Supreme Spirit), of the jiva (the intelligent individual soul 
pratyag ātman), and of the jagat (the non-intelligent material 
world). These realities are also known as niyantr (inner 
controller), bhoktr (the enjoyer) and the bhogya (the objects 
of experience or enjoyment) respectively. In this chapter we 
try to understand the mutual relationship between the One 
Supreme and the Absolute Brahman and the relative jiva 
and jagat as propounded by the Saurabhakara. According to 
him the mutual relationship between Brahman the creator 
(the source of all beings) and the jiva and the jagat (the 
creatures) is one of bhedābheda (difference and non-differ- 
ence) in so far as they are both distinct from the Supreme and 
yet non-different from Him. Nimbarka denies both an atyanta 
bhinnatva (absolute difference)! and an atyantabhedatva 
(absolute identity)? between Brahman and the jiva-jagat. 
According to him there is only a bhinnübhinna (difference non- 
difference) relation between them. 


1. The scripture and the Brahmasutras teach the 
bhedabheda doctrine 


Nimbarka as we have seen earlier agrees with the 
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Sütrakara that our knowledge of the metaphysical realities 
is derived from Sastraalone^. Nimbarka feels that there cannot 
be either an absolute identity or an absolute difference 
between Brahman and the jiva-jagat because such doctrines 
are opposed to the Upanisads which teach both an identity 
as well as a difference between Brahman and the jiva-jagat. 
The relation between the Absolute (the One) and the relative 
(the many) cannot be either of absolute identity or of absolute 
difference. Firstly, the doctrine of absolute identity will go 
against numerous Upanisadic passages describing a mutual 
distinction and difference among them. The jiva and jagat 
are different from Brahman in as much as Brahman is 
described by Sruti as possessing attributes and capacities 
distinct from them®. There are a large number of the 
Brahmasütras which clearly affirm a clear difference be- 
tween Brahman and the jiva7. Perhaps Nimbarka might have 
realised that on the basis of the srutitexts he has to maintain 
a clear metaphysical distinction between Brahman and the 
jiva-jagat, otherwise there will result confusion of their 
nature and their attributes8. Therefore the Saurabhakara 
accepts that there is an obvious difference in the concepts of 
the nature of Brahman, jiva and jagat. He considers Brah- 
man as the cause and the jiva and the jagat as the effects of 
Brahman. The relation between them is described through 
the analogy of the ocean and the waves, sun and its lustre? 
etc. He considers the jiva as a part and Brahman as the 
whole!°, Brahman is the object to be obtained and the jiva 
is the obtainer!!. Brahman is to be known and worshipped 
while the jiva is the knower as well as the worshipper!2. 
Brahman is the inner controller within the jiva!3, yet He is 
ever free from all sins and defects of the jiva, who is the 
enjoyer of the fruits of its own deeds!4. Similarly when 
Brahman is the omniscient and the transcendent, who can- 
not be limited by time, space and place, the jagat is inani- 
mate, gross andlimitable. As we have noted earlier, Nimbàrka 
considers that the difference and the distinction between 
Brahman and the jiva continues to exist even in the state of 
liberation. The muktajiva, according to him, is different from 
Brahman on two counts. First of all, the mukta jivais of atomic 
size even though it is able to assume several bodies simulta- 
neously through its attribute of knowledge!5. Secondly 
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Brahman alone is the creator and the Sovereign ruler of the 
Universe. Even the liberated soul does not acquire the 
perfection of Brahman. Thus, Nimbarka seems to point out 
that the difference and the distinction between Brahman 
and the jiva is essential, natural and eternal. 


Although there is thus a distinction between the creator 
and the created, Nimbarka does not accept an absolute 
difference between them. He points out that the jiva and the 
jagat are non-different from Brahman. Jiva and jagat are the 
effects (karya) of Brahman. There cannot be an absolute 
difference between the cause (kāraņa) and the effects (karya). 
Thejiva andjagat derive their existence, nature and attributes 
from Brahman, besides whom there exists nothing prior to 
creation. They share in the "esse" of Brahman and are ab- 
solutely dependent on Him as His effects for their existence 
and activities just as the dependence of the pot on the clay, 
its supportive materialcause, for its continued existence. An 
absolute difference between Brahman (the cause) and jiva- 
jagat (the effects) will go against many of the sruti texts 
teaching their non-difference!6. 


Since both the scripture and the Brahmasutras present 
a relation of both difference as well as non-difference be- 
tween the Absolute Brahman and the relative jiva-jagat, all 
those commentators, who stress either identity or difference 
have to do violence to the sütras and have to explain away 
those šruti texts supporting a view contrary to their own!7. 
After makinga critical evaluation ofthe interpretations of the 
Brahmasütras as well as the scriptural texts by Samkara, 
Ramanuja, Madhva, Vallabha and Nimbarka, V.S. Ghate 
came to the conclusion that Nimbarka is most faithful both 
to the Brahmasiitras as well as the sruti texts. He says: 


“If at all we insist on seeing in the sütras one of the five 
systems under discussion, it can be at the most the 
bhedābheda system of Nimbarka, according to which both 
bheda and abheda are equally real, without the idea of any 
subordination of one to the other. (See in this connection 
specially sutras 3.2.27-29, which fit in with the doctrine of 
Nimbarka better than with any other; also sutras 4.4.7 and 
12, which represent a clumsy combination of both the views 
contained in the immediately preceding sutras). For, if we 
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classify the five schools in question from the point of view of 
the formation of a system based on the reconciliation of the 
passagesteaching difference and non-difference, or plurality 
and unity, the school of Nimbarka (leaving out of consider- 
ation the later: theological and Sectarian encumbrances) 
represents the first and in a sense, elementary and rather 
clumsy stage and the very title bhedabheda bears testimony 
to this fact!8. 


2. The bhedabhedavada is founded on satkaryavada 


Now, the bhedabheda relationship as expounded in the 
Saurabha is rooted both in the satkaryavada and in the 
doctrine that Brahman is at once the efficient (nimitta) and 
material supportive (upādāna) cause of the universe. Ac- 
cording to the doctrine of the satkaryavada originally based 
on the Upanisads and propounded by the Samkhyas, there 
is non-difference between the material cause and its effect. 
The effect pre-exists in its material cause and is of the nature 
of its cause. The effect is not something non-existent in the 
cause as the Nyāya Vaisesikas would have us to accept. The 
effect (kārya) in fact pre-exists in the cause in a subtle form. 
It becomes manifest when the nimittakarana (efficient cause) 
brings it out. The potter, for example, transforms the clay 
into a pot. Thus the activity of the agent also has a positive 
role in making the effect known. Through the activity of the 
potter, for example, the pot which was unmanifest in clay, is 
made manifest. But, if the effect were non-existent in its 
materialcause, for example the pot in the clay, then it would 
not be produced at all by any nimittakarana. The potter is 
able to produce a pot or a brick from clay because the pot or 
brick is pre-existent in a subtle form in the clay. In support 
ofthe satkaryavada Nimbarka points out that if a previously 
non-existent effect does indeed arise, why is that there is no 
origin of a barley sprout from fire!? . According to Nimbarka 
the manifestation ofthe pre-existent effect at creation is like 
the spreading out of an already rolled up piece of cloth2° or 
it is like the breath, having the prana, apana etc. controlled 
by breathing exercises, remains in its real form, and when 
the control removed, is instantly known in those respective 
forms?!. It means that the production of an effect is a 
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manifestation of the effect from a cause in which it pre- 
existed in an unmanifest state. 


The effect is dependent on its upadanakarana (supportive 
material cause) forits continued existence and activities. For 
example, the pot depends on the clay for its continued 
existence and activities as a pot. The clay is called the 
supportive material cause (upadanakarana) of a pot because 
the clay goes on supporting the pot to continue to exist as a 
pot. If the clay disappears, the pot cannot exist anymore. But 
the dependence of the effect or the product on the 
nimittakāraņa (efficient cause) seems to end from the mo- 
ment the effect is produced. For example, once the pot is 
produced, it does not depend on the potter for its continued 
existence. Even if the potter goes away oris dead, the pot can 
exist independently of the potter. Therefore according to the 
satkaryavada the dependence of the effect on its 
upadanakarana continues to exist as long as the effect 
exists. In other words the doctrine of satkaryavada insists 
on the immanence, the organic unity and the continuity of 
the upādānakāraņa. The upadàna contains the effect (kārya) 
potentially and the effect is this potency actualized. 


In the Vedanta system, the satkaryavada is very much 
connected with the doctrine of the upadanakaranatva of 
Brahman. The world which is an effect pre-existed in a subtle 
causal state in Brahman. Prior to creation the only reality 
was Brahman. He is the self-existent independent reality. 
There existed nothing besides Him. In Him pre-existed this 
vast and multifarious universe in a subtle causal state prior 
toits particularization into concrete physical things. It is due 
to the subtleness of the universe prior to creation that the 
srutioccasionally describes it as non-existent (Chand3. 19.1). 
But the pre-existence of the world in Brahman is evident 
fromthe complementary passage "That was existent" (Chand 
3.19.1). Inthat state, one could say that the world is one with 
Brahman. There is non-difference of the effect from the 
cause. But when these effects are manifested, in their effect 
state, they have their own distinctions among themselves as 
wellastheir distinction from Brahman. Yet, the universe and 
allthejivas continue to depend on Brahman their supportive 
cause for their continued existence and activities just as any 
other effects on their respective upadanakarana as pointed 
out early. 
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3. The Saurabha teaches Brahmaparināmavāda 


Brahman is not only the upādānakāraņa of the jiva and 
thejagat. He is also their nimittakarana, because there exists 
nothing besides Brahman. As we have seen above, Nimbarka 
considers Brahman as both the nimitta as well as the 
upadanakarana of the entire created universe22. According 
to him, this universe is a transformation (parinama) of the 
all-pervading, partless Brahman. Here Nimbarka seems to 
follow the lead giver by the Brahmasūtrakāra. Ghate points 
out that we have sufficient reason to believe that the Sütrakara 
held the doctrine of parindma as opposed to vivarta. Firstly, 
the Sütrakara expressly uses the word parinama in sütra 
1.4.26. Secondly, in answer to the objection that is raised 
against the intelligent Brahman being the cause of the non- 
intelligent universe, an objection based on the dissimilarity 
between cause and effect (BS 2.1.4.ff) the Sūtrakāra never 
says nor even suggests that this is possible owing to the 
superimposition of the effects upon the cause, as for instance, 
that of silver on the mother-of-pearl. On the other hand, he 
refuses to admit that the effect is non-existent in the cause, 
before its production (2.1.7) which would be the case if the 
vivarta view be accepted?3. 


Brahman, being both the upadanakarana and the 
nimittakarana of everything, has the power of transforming 
Himself into the forms of various entities without undergoing 
any change in His nature. By this Sakti (power) Brahman 
manifests the forms of creation — jivas and jagat. There 
seems to be a creative urge or Sakti in Brahman which is 
potential in pralaya and evolves into the whole cosmic pro- 
cess or Saktiviksepa as Nimbàrka calls it24. According to 
Nimbarka the indivisible niravayava (partless) Brahman 
evolves into the world of forms and names through His own 
power in the same manner as milk changes intocurd without 
any external influence?5. It is clear that savayavatva (having 
parts) is not the cause of the transformation of milk to curd. 
If it were so, water, being savayava (with parts) should also 
be changed into curd. It is also evident that the potency of 
milk to be changed into curd is a special property of milk 
independent of its being savayava or niravayava. Similarly, 
itis dueto the asadharana power of Brahman that He is able 
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to create or rather to transform Himself into the forms of the 
created world, without causing any mutations or reductions 
to His nature. The creative process does not affect Brahman 
in any way. This is the doctrine that Nimbarka seems to hold 
when he says that "just as the spider weaves its own web 
Brahman by His saktiviksepa differentiates Himself into the 
manifold created beings without being affected thereby?6. The 
chief point in the theory of Brahmaparinama is its insistence 
on the principle of self-differentiation as opposed to external 
origination. 


4. The causality of Brahman is unique 


The causality of Brahman is a unique one, without any 
parallel instance. It cannot be compared to the causes we see 
in our everyday experience. Brahman is both the nümitta and 
upādānakāraņas of everything that exists, because there is 
no other entity besides Brahman prior to creation. Therefore 
when the Upanisadic sages, or for that matter, the com- 
mentators like Nimbàrka, use drstantasto drive certain points 
home or to explain certain metaphysical realities through 
physical examples, it is very much important to see what is 
the point of comparison that they want to stress. In every 
metaphysical or analogical expression there is an important 
point which is meant to be conveyed. As Fawcett points out 
that if we are told that the brain is like a "telephone 
exchange", it is clear that the analogy would break down at 
many points. The similes are helpful in that they convey 
something of the nature of the reality to us by striking a 
comparison, yet the difference between the one and the other 
in each case is clear27. 


Though the example of the potter, the clay and the pot is 
an apt analogy to explain the pre-existence of the effect in the 
cause (satkaryavada), yet it is too gross an example to be 
applied to Brahman (the cause) and to the pre-existence of 
the jiva-jagat (the effects) in Him. We cannot apply 
satkaryavada used in a gross, material sense, to Him, 
without transcending sufficiently its material paradigm (clay- 
pot). The Upanisadic sages and Nimbarka too, seem to 
understand the point, although they do not explicitly explain 
it. That they understand that the gross material satkaryavada 
cannot be applied to Brahmanis clear fromthe fact that they 
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use many other analogies and symbolic expressions to 
explain the creation of the world. The examples of the 
procession ofthe lustre from the sun or the production of the 
web from the spider go a long way to transcend much the 
"gross sense" ofthe satkaryavada. As pointed out earlier, the 
expression "so'kamayata bahusyam " (Tait 2.6) seems to be 
an attempt to *de-materialize" the satkaryavada. It is very 
evident that we cannot apply the gross examples of the 
transformation of the clay or milk to the Absolute, tran- 
scendental Brahman. Therefore the Upanisadic sage says: 
"so'kamayata bahusyam" (Tait 2.6) "svayam atmanam 
akuruta"(Tait 2.7). Brahman creates the world through a 
mere decision. Creationisa processthrough which Brahman, 
the Absolute manifests Himself in the finite forms. Texts like 
so’kamayata (Tait 2.6) which Nimbarka also quotes in a 
number of places in the Saurabha, seem to point out that 
creation is due to a decision of will on the part of Brahman. 
The divine parinama belongs to the realm of the transcen- 
dence and it leaves the Absolute cause (Brahman) unmutated 
and unchanged. But Nimbarka has not “exploited” properly 
the srutitexts describing the creation of the world due to the 
will of Brahman. Such a refinement is necessary in order to 
make the satkaryavada applicable to Brahman who tran- 
scends the realm of matter. Such a refinement also enables 
us to understand better the “paradoxical” assertion of 
Nimbarka that the world is a parinama of Brahman and yet 
Brahman remains ever unchanged. The paradox is only an 
apparent one. 


The satkaryavada also makes the bhedabheda between 
the cause and effect more clear. That there is a bhedābheda 
relation between the pot and the clay (upadanakarana)is very 
evident. (But there is no such relation between the pot and 
the potter— nimittakarana). Similarly, the co-substantiality 
of the cause and the effect is shown through the analogy of 
the sun and its lustre or the spider and the web. When such 
an analogy is applied to the ontological relation between 
Brahman who is the conscious upadanakarana as well as 
the nimittakarana of the entire creation and the created 
world we have also to transcend the crude material under- 
standing of the bhedabheda relationship. Brahman the 
transcendental upādāna and nimittakāraņa of the world is 
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both non-different (abheda) and different (bheda) from the 
created world. The world is non-different from Brahman. The 
created world has its existence and essence from Brahman. 
And the world is different (bheda) from Brahman in so far as 
He transcends it. In so far as the jiva and jagat derive their 
existence and essence from Brahman, they can be said to 
have in a finite way, co-essentiality with Brahman. But they 
are in no way identical with Brahman. Their being and es- 
sence are given to them. Therefore they are dependent 
beings. They are finite beings while Brahman is the only 
Absolute transcendental Reality. 


5. The bhedabheda relation 


Nimbarka denies that there is either an atyanta 
bhinnatva?8 (absolute difference) or an atyanta abhedatva 
(absolute non-difference) between Brahman and jiva-jagat. 
According to him there can be only a bhinnābhinna or 
bhedābheda relation between them29. He has also pointed 
out, as we have noted earlier, that an absolute identity as 
well as absolute difference between Brahman and jiva-jagat 
are opposed to the Upanisads which predicate the equal 
reality of difference and non-difference. Nimbarka seems to 
hold that since both the terms of that relation i.e. both 
Brahman and the world are real and objective, the relation 
between them is also real. Unlike Nimbàrka, Sarhkara does 
not consider the relations as real. According to him all the 
relations are purely conceptual and superimposed, because 
according to him there is only one reality (paramarthika sattā). 
Therefore, from a transcendental point of view, all the 
relations in the Advaitavada, including the relation between 
the cause and the effect are illusory. They are mere superim- 
positions. But, as we have seen above, Nimbarka considers 
that the bhedabheda relation between Brahman and the 
jiva-jagat is a real one. 

Brahman is not out of all relationships. He is the ground 
of all relationships, for He sustains all things. It is.He who 
gives meaning to the finite. In the realm of being we have the 
One, the Infinite, the Absolute Brahman, while in the world 
of becoming we have the many, the finite, the relative, the 
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jiva-jagat . Becoming is as real as the Being. The one Being 
becomes the many. The One, the Absolute remains un- 
changed while the “many”, the relative, change and pass 
away. Brahman in His transcendence is beyond all catego- 
ries of limitations, of time and space. He is the fullness of 
Being, Bliss, Power and Perfection30, Brahman, the Infinite, 
who "limits Himself" into the name and form of the world, 
cannot be limited or exhausted by the world. Similarly 
Brahman, who transforms Himself into the world of the jivas 
and the material objects transcends all of them. Changes 
and defects in them cannot in any way affect Him?! . 


Nimbārka explains the relation between Brahman and 
jiva-jagat not only in terms of the cause and its effects32 but 
also through other analogies and similes such as the ocean 
and its waves?3, the sun and its lustre?4, a substratum of 
Power, and its power®5, the whole and its parts36, the snake 
and its coil37 etc. These analogies and symbolic expressions 
point out, according to Nimbarka, both the difference and 
the non-difference between Brahman and the jiva-jagat. We 
may also presume that as the effects of Brahman, both the 
jiva and the jagat also have bhedābhedatva among them- 
selves just as the pot and the plate, which are the effects of 
clay, have among themselves. 


Here Nimbarka is trying to communicate the metaphysi- 
cal bhedabheda experience through physical categories and 
metaphorical and symbolic expressions. But what is the 
meaningfulness i.e. the ultimate significance of these sym- 
bolic expressions? As pointed out earlier the cause-effect 
relationship based on both the satkaryavada as well as the 
upadana and nimittakaranatva of Brahman as propounded 
by Nimbarka explains not only how there can be a relation 
of bheda and abheda between Brahman and the jiva-jagat, 
but also demonstrates, on one hand, the immanence as well 
as the transcendence of Brahman and, on the other hand, 
the relative nature and the total dependence of the jiva-jagat 
on Brahman, their cause. The abhedatva here means not an 
absolute identity between Brahman and the jiva-jagat but 
their essential dependence on and their ontclogical partici- 
pation in the nature of Brahman, their cause. 
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6. The bhedabheda relation is explained through 
metaphors 


a) The total dependence of the created reality on Brah- 
man, expressed through the metaphor of the ocean and the 
waves, denotes the mysterium tremendum of Brahman. 
Brahman is beyond human comprehension. The description 
of Brahman in terms of the vast ocean also indicates the 
eternal and the causal nature of Brahman. The description 
of the jiva and the jagat as the waves in the ocean indicates 
their temporary and relative existence. It also shows that 
Brahman is the underlying principle beneath all changes 
and transformations. Brahman the all-embracing and the 

"āll-pervading reality is the support of all beings just as the 
ocean is the support of the waves. Under the rising and 
vanishing waves remains the tranquil, the limitless and vast 
ocean which is the source of these waves. Just as no wave 
can exist apart from the ocean, no jiva orjagat can exist apart 
from Brahman. If the ocean ceases to exist the waves are also 
destroyed. The wave is formed from the ocean. It is dissolved 
into the ocean. The waves have no existence apart from the 
ocean. Similarly Brahman is the beginning and the end of the 
jiva-jagat. The wave is only a modification of the ocean. It is 
not the totality of the ocean. The wave is only an arnsa (part) 
of the ocean. It is totally dependent on the ocean for its origin, 
subsistence and finally it is dissolved into ocean. The ocean 
is the primordial ground of the waves. The metaphor of the 
ocean and the waves also demonstrate to some extent the 
mystery of the One and the many. There is a multiplicity of 
the waves, but there is the oneness of the ocean. Although 
the wave is not the whole ocean, yet it has got a certain 
amount of independence. It can be considered as different 
from the ocean. The destruction of one or all of the waves 
does not warrant the destruction of the ocean. 


b) Similarly, the ultimate significance of the drstanta of 
the snake (ahi) and the coil (kundala) is again the total de- 
pendence of the created world on Brahman the creator. The 
coil is a particular mode of the existence of the snake. 
Similarly the jiva is one of the particular ways Brahman 
manifests Himself. He manifests Himself in many other 
ways. The snake need not exist in the coil form. The coil form 
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is not a necessity for the snake nor does it form the essential 
nature of the snake. Similarly the jiva or the jagat are not 
necessary beings. They are relative and they depend on 
Brahman’s free will for their existence and essence. 


c) In the same way, the description of the relation of 
Brahman and jiva-jagat as the relation between the sun and 
its lustre or between the substratum of power and its 
attribute of power again demonstrate the total dependence 
of the finite and relative world on Brahman, who is the source 
of all existence. There is co-essentiality between the lustre 
and the sun, yet there is difference and distinction between 
them. In both the cases the dharma and the dharmin are 
identical and yet different. 


d) Again the presentation of the relation between Brah- 
man and jiva-jagat as the one between the whole and its 
parts demonstrates the total dependence of the parts (jiva- 
jagat) on the whole (Brahman) as wellas their co-essentiality. 
Nimbarka does not explain the simile. But it is clear that he 
is not speaking in terms of physical parts from the fact that 
he denies any parts (avayavatva) to Brahman. Brahman isnot 
a physical reality, but the metaphysical and transcendental 
entity, the source and the goal of everything. The whole is not 
composed of the parts but constitutes them and is not 
discrete but organic. The part has meaning only in the 
context of the whole. There is a dependent co-substantiality 
of the parts on the whole. The part depends entirely for its 
existence and activity on the whole. In the realm of being and 
existence the transcendence and the independence of Brah- 
man as well as the dependence and relativeness of jiva-jagat 
and their bhedabheda relation with Brahman as well as 
among themselves are well expressed through the symbol- 
ism of arhša (parts) and arhšin (whole). The jiva and jagat, as 
parts of Brahman, are essentially one with Brahman and yet 
they have their own distinct nature from Him as well as being 
distinct among themselves. 


e) Through the above similes, metaphors, allegories and 
symbols Nimbarka has been driving home the following 
facts. First of all, there is the absolute independence and 
transcendence of Brahman. Brahman is a personal God. His 
personality is the Supreme. He is Purusottama. He is the 
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absolute per se, the self complete and the self-determined. In 
thisrespect there is difference (bheda) between Brahman and 
the jiva-jagat. Secondly, there is the total dependence of the 
created world of jiva-jagat on Brahman for their existence 
and activity. Brahman is the logical primus of the relative 
existence. The Absolute constitutes the relative. Yet the 
relation between "the One" and "the many" is one of co- 
existence and not of contradiction. "The many" participate in 
the esse (existence) of the One. In this sense there is a 
relation of non-difference between Brahman and the jiva- 
jagat38. The Absolute is immanent in the relative yet remains 
beyond them, without losing its Absoluteness. Like the 
spider weaving its own web, Brahman emanates into the 
forms of the entire created world and yet exceeds their 
totality. The entire cosmos is the self-actualization of the 
creative power of Brahman. Brahman's causality implies 
both His transcendence and immanence. Neither of them is 
more or less. Neither of them dominates over or destroys the 
other?9, 


7. The meaningfulness of the bhedabheda relation 


a) According to M.M.Agrawal*9, in the philosophy of 
Nimbarka, the relation always presupposes difference and 
non-difference (bhedabheda). Relation presupposes a meet- 
ing point. Both absolute identity and absolute difference do 
not have such a meeting point for any relation. That is why 
Samkara, who accepts the doctrine of absolute identity, has 
to explain all the relations as superimposition and merely 
phenomenal. Nor can there be any relation between two 
things that are contradictory or rather completely bhinna. 
Therefore there must be some form of bheddbheda relation 
between the anuyogin (the related)and the pratiyogin (the 
relative). There is such a bhedābheda relation between the 
cause and effect, and the whole and its parts . How could 
difference and non-difference co-exist in the same entity? Is 
it not a contradiction as the Naiyayikas allege, or rather, one 
cancelling the other*!. True, there could be such a contra- 
diction and negation of each other, if the bhedābheda 
relation is understood as the attribution of contradictory 
predicates (for example of potness and non-potness) to one 
and the same subject at the same time and the same way. 
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But in the bhedabheda doctrine as expounded in the 
Nimbarka philosophy both the difference and the identity are 
to be understood from different angles. There cannot be a 
total difference between Brahman and the created world 
because of the Brahmatmakatva of everythingt?. Brahman 
permeates everything created because Brahman is the 
supportive material cause of everything. Yet there is a real 
difference between Brahman the cause and the world of jiva- 
jagat which are the effects. Both difference and non-difference 
are real, but are not to be viewed from the same angle. Here 
abheda (non-difference) does not mean absolute identity 
(e.g. the clay and the pot are not absolutely identical. If they 
are identical one could serve the purpose of the other). Their 
abhedatva presupposes and includes their difference. Thus, 
the root of the bhedabheda relation is the 
Brahmapariņāmavāda. Prior to creation, jiva and jagat in- 
here in Brahman, their cause, as His powers. Even in that 
state there is a distinction between Brahman who possesses 
the power and the jiva and the jagat which inhere in Him as 
His powers. This distinction and difference are made manifest 
at creation (i.e. at the origin of the jiva and the jagat). This 
difference continues even in the state of Mukti as we have 
seen earlier. In liberation the jiva retains its distinction, 
individuality and difference from Brahman while the mate- 
rial creation returns to Brahman and inheres in Him as His 
power to be made manifest at the new creation. 


b) We have to “dematerialize” even the concept of rela- 
tions when applied to Brahman. But Nimbarka has not done 
it. Perhaps he might be aware of such a need when he 
transcends from the nimittakaranatva of the potter to 
Brahman through the example of gods who create things 
through a mere wish?3. But he has not explicitated it. The 
relation between Brahman and the world is not mutual in all 
aspects. Our experience of relation is mostly gross and 
material, between the clay and the pot or between a father 
and his son, etc. We also have ideas of logical relation such 
as between the genus and the species etc. It is amply clear 
that when we speak of the ontological or transcendental 
relation between the Absolute Brahman and the created 
relative world we must not understand their relation in a 
physical sense as between a material cause and its effect. We 
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have to dematerialize our understanding ofthe metaphysical 
realities. The Brahmaparinamavada of Nimbarka has to be 
understood in the light of the totality of his bhedabhedavada. 
Since Nimbarka stresses the bheda aspect of the relation 
between Brahman and jiva-jagat as real as the abheda 
aspect44, he cannot be accused of being a pantheist. 


c) What is the purpose of the bhedābhedavāda? It is to 
show a certain oneness between the cause and the effect. 
This oneness is seen in similarity. We know from our 
ordinary experience that there is a similarity between the 
cause and the effect, for example, between the gold and its 
products like bracelet or earring. At the same time the cause 
and the effect cannot be totally identical. If so, one could be 
the same as the other. This experience cannot be adequately 
expressed and explained by one or the other of the two 
extremes of bheda and abheda. As we have seen earlierthere 
are traits of both bheda and abheda doctrines in the 
Upanisads. For example texts like *vacarambhanar vikāro 
namadheyam mrttiketyeva satyam” (Chand 6.1.4) 
*aitadātmyam idam sarvar tat satyam tat tvam asi" (Chand 
6.9.4) and “sarvam khalvidam brahma” (Chānd 3.14.1) de- 
note their abhedatvam, while texts like “atmadnam antaro 
yamayati” (Brh3.7.22), *rasarh hyevayam labdhva'nandibhaviti” 
(Tait. 2.7) “esama atma'ntarhrdaye" (Chand 3.14.3) support 
their bhedatvam. A process of harmonization was inevitable. 
The acceptance of a third view, comprising both bheda and 
abheda seems to have taken place prior to the days of 
Badarayana. Badarayana himself, attempted at harmoni- 
zation of bheda and abheda in his Brahmasütras, which is 
really a condensation of the Upanisadic teachings. Scholars 
are of the opinion that Badarayana himself was an adherent 
of the via media of the bhedabhedavada because all the 
examples given in the Brahmasütras to explain the rela- 
tionship between Brahman and jiva-jagat point to the 
bhedābhedavāda. Nimbarka follows this path45. 


d) Another point which is not explicitly discussed by 
Nimbarka, but is still worth considering is this, viz., the 
Absolute Being, namely, the One from whom everything 
comes and the One whom everything depends upon for its 
existence and to Whom everything finally returns is a 
mystery — an incomprehensible Reality49, as the Upanisads 
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say “yato vdco nivartante" (Tait 2.9) “How” the many spring 
from the Absolute Being and the relationship that exists 
between the “One” and “the many" are also equally incom- 
prehensible mysteries. The Absolute is not an object of our 
daily sense experience. We can try to understand Him 
through similes and analogies as the Upanisadic sages 
taught us. Therefore we can form only an analogical under- 
standing of Him. The similes and allegories we have exam- 
ined form part of this attempt to understand Brahman and 
His relation to the created world. The experience of the 
mysterious relationship between the Absolute and the 
relative finds expression in this paradox which we call the 
bhedābhedavāda. It may appear at first sight that there is a 
contradiction in the doctrine of bhedabheda. How can there 
be a bheda and abheda relationship at the same time? As 
explained above the bheda and the abheda are seen from 
different angles. Thus, a real contradiction is avoided. Still 
what the sutrakara himself and the commentator Nimbarka 
as well as the other bhedabhedavadins apparently want to 
bring out is the mystery of self-communication of Brahman, 
the Infinite to the creatures, the finite. Through this creative 
self-communication the finite receive their very existence. In 
spite of Brahman being totally the Other, the Transcendent 
and the Infinite, He has designed to share His Being with 
others. This is the mystery of creation. Brahman is the Alpha 
and the Omega of creation. The relation that exists between 
Brahman and the creatures is one of bhedabheda because 
the created world shares in the being and the existence of 
Brahman. But the created world does not exhaust Brahman. 
He always remains totally the Other. 


The Upanisadic sage well expressed this mystery when he 
exclaimed. 

purnam adah purnam idam 

purnat purnam udacyate 

purnasya purnam adaya 

pürnam evāvasisyate. (Brh 5.1.1) 
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CONCLUSION 


The present study, based primarily onthe Vedāntapārijāta 
Saurabha, will £o a long way in removing many miscon- 
ceptions about Nimbarka and his philosophy. In chapter one 
it is pointed out that Nimbarka, the author of the Saurabha 
was not a worshipper of Radhakrsna, but was a Bhagavata 
Vasudeva Vaisnava. It is also shown in chapter one that 
Radha became an object of worship only in the tenth century 
A.D, if not later. This point is also substantiated by the 
findings in chapter five where it is demonstrated that Radha 
entered the Nimbàrka school only after Srinivasa, the 
Kaustubhakara. The Vedantaparijata Saurabha fully sup- 
ports the fact that Nimbarka was not a Pancardtra Narayana 
Vaisnava. Firstly, there is no mention of Narayana in the 
Saurabha. Reference to Narayana is omitted in the Mbh text 
(12.339.14-15) which he quotes in Saurabha 2.3.42. Sec- 
ondly, there is no trace of any Paricaratra element, including 
the vyühavada, in the entire Saurabha. Nimbarka was a 
Bhagavata Vaisnava Vedantin. 


The examination ofthe traditional accounts of Nimbarka 
has shown that these traditions are coloured by theological 
considerations and mythologicalbeliefs. We have also pointed 
out that the traditional belief that Nimbarka lived inthe 15th 
year of Kaliyuga is untenable. After all, Nimbarka is a com- 
mentator of the Brahmasutras and as such he cannot be 
assigned to a period prior to the composition of the 
Brahmasütras. It is also pointed out that the date of Nimbarka 
cannot be determined by assigning "an average life span" to 
the ācāryas found mentioned in the guruparampards made 
in order to claim legitimacy and authority after major splits 
took place in the Sect. The list of the guruparampards made 
as late as the 15th or the 16th century A.D. is unable to 
provide any historical or chronological data concerning the 
ācāryas some of whom have themselves not left any evidence 
oftheir existence, nor havefound any mention in the writings 
of their immediate followers. 
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A tendency is also noticed in the Nimbarka school to 
interpolate later ideas into the writings of the earlier acaryas. 
There have been cases where spurious and later works were 
attributed even to Nimbàrka himself. Therefore all the works 
generally attributed to Nimbarka in the Sect today have been 
examined. On the basis of this study, it is pointed out in 
chapter two that the works like Dasasloki, 
Mantrarahasyasodasi, Prapannakalpavallietc. belong to 
a later stage in the development of the Vaisnava bhakti 
movement. It was mainly on the basis of such late works 
attributed to Nimbarka by his followers that modern schol- 
ars were forced to assign Nimbarka to a post-Ramanuja and 
even a post-Madhva period. But a detailed study of the 
Saurabha prompts one to place the author of the Saurabha 
in a pre-Sārnkara period. In chapter four a number of 
instances has been discussed where one naturally expects a 
post-Samkara commentator to be aware of Samkara, but the 
Saurabhakara is completely unaware of Samkara. Many 
instances have been illustrated where Sarhkara considers 
some doctrines which are identical to the ones upheld by 
Nimbarka to be the purvapaksa. In such instances Nimbarka 
could not possibly be summarizing Sarnkara because no 
post-Samkara commentator could defend his theory by a 
mere clumsy summary of what Sarnkara presents as the 
pūrvapaksa. No post- -Sarnkara commentator could also af- 
ford to leave aside the refinements and insights brought by 

arnkara. A, comparative study of the commentaries of 
Nimbārka, Sarnkara, Srīnivāsa and Rāmānuja compels one 
to conclude that Nimbārka appears to be the earliest and the 
most primitive among them all. 


It has also been shown that Nimbarka is not acquainted 
with the Kārikās of I$varakrsņa. There is nothing in the 
Saurabhato warrant any extra knowledge of the Samkhya on 
his part than that of the Sūtrakāra himself. Besides, 
Nimbarka’s preference to the term Tantrikas for the Samkhyas 
indicates that he identifies the Samkhya system with the 
Sastitantra, a later systematization of which is the Kārikās 
of TSvarakrsna. It is also noticed that Nimbarka refutes the 
Saktamata under BS 2.2.42-45. It shows that Nimbarka is 
aware of a rather developed philosophical school of the 
Saktas. Therefore, even if Nimbarka were a pre- I$varakrsna 
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Vedantin he cannot be placed before the fifth century A.D., 
for it is found that the development of the Sakta school, as 
warranted by the Saurabha 2.2.42-45, look place only by the 
fifth century A.D. (late Gupta period). It prompts one to place 
Nimbarka between the later half of the fifth century A.D. and 
the first half of the sixth century A.D. 


But the study of the Kaustubha in chapter five compels 
us to place Srinivasa, the alleged disciple of Nimbarka 
according to the guruparamparās, in the post- -Sarnkara pe- 
riod. It only supports the findings in chapter two that the list 
of the guruparamparas cannot be relied upon to determine 
the actual succession in the Nimbarka Sect. The gap be- 
tween Nimbarka and Srinivasa is of a few centuries. It also 
explains why there is conflicting traditional accounts even 
concerning the real name of Nimbarka, his parents, his place 
of birth, etc. as pointed out in chapter two. Therefore, 
Srinivása's claim of being a disciple of Nimbarka demands 
only that he belongs to the tradition of Nimbarka just as the 
claim that Nimbàrka himself makes of his being a disciple of 
Narada can mean only that he belongs to that tradition of 
Vaisnavism. 

The claim that Nimbarka is one of the earliest vrttikaras 
on the Brahmasutras is supported by the Vedanta Vaisnava 
philosophy as expounded in the Saurabha. In the present 
work a detailed study has been made of the doctrines of the 
Saurabhakāra concerning Brahman, the jiva, the jagat, the 
bondage, the cause of this bondage, the means of liberation, 
the state of liberation, the bhedabheda relation between 
Brahman, the Ultimate cause and the jiva-jagat, the effects, 
etc. As a Vaisnava philosopher Nimbarka identifies the 
Absolute Brahman with Vasudeva Ramakanta Purusottama. 
But, as we have noticed, there is no “sectarianism” in the 
entire Saurabha. The Saurabha also lacks any understand- 
ing ofthe popular bhaktimārgaas a means for liberation. His 
understanding of bhakti is that of meditation (dhyana). He 
has also no idea of a Vaikuntha or Goloka. All these point to 
one fact that the Saurabha of Nimbarka belonged to a time 
prior to the development of the popular bhakti movements. 


Studies so far made on the philosophy of Nimbarka failed 
to make a distinction between the primitive and archaic 
thoughts of the Saurabhakara and the later development of 
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the Vaisnava thought as found in the writings of the later 
followers ofthe Nimbarka as well as the later spurious works 
attributed to the founder ācārya. 


According to Nimbarka, Brahman is the only entity (sat) 
and we all share in His ontological existence. Nimbarka 
explains this fact through various philosophical concepts 
like the nimittakāraņa and the upādānakāraņa, satkārya, 
brahmapariņāma, arnsārnšibhāva, etc. We have also demon- 
strated that Nimbarka seems to perceive a difference be- 
tween the application of the terms like nimittatva, upadanatva, 
pariņāmatva, arnšinetc. when applied to Brahman and when 
used in our ordinary language. Hence these terms are to be 
understood in a “non-material” or ontological sense. Being 
the upadanakarana of the created reality Brahman not only 
pulsates within the entire creation in so far as the created 
world is co-substantial with Him, but also transcends them 
all and ever remains as the Other, the Ultimate, the One, the 
Infinite, the Absolute and the Beyond. 


Nimbarka defends the individuality and the personal 
perfection of the jiva in the state of liberation. The state of 
bondage only veils these perfections of the jiva, which it 
shares in its ontological participation with Brahman. In 
liberation these perfections become manifest. The jiva re- 
tains its distinction even in the state of liberation. Nimbarka 
also accepts the reality of the material creation. According to 
him even the material world will find its lasting destiny in 
Brahman in and through man. The material elements will 
attain tadatmya with Brahman. 


Nimbarka is an exponent of the bhedabheda relation 
between Brahman and jiva-jagat, which as Ghate points out 
seems to be a more archaic philosophical expression. The 
bhedābhedavādaas propounded by Nimbarka keeps clear of 
the Scylla-charybdis syndrome of the absolute identity and 
absolute difference between Brahman and the created world. 
All the monistic theories attempt to explain the experiences 
of oneness to the neglect of difference. The creationism, and 
the dvaitavada neglect the experience of unity and oneness. 
The bhedabhedavada takes into account the totality of 
human experience. But the real problem with the 
bhedabhedavada of the Saurabha is that it lacks details. 
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Prātahsmaraņa stotram etc. Vide infra. chapter two. 
Saurabha 1.1.1. 

Amarakosa 1.1.27: Laksmi padamālayā padmā kamalā 
srirhariprīyā indirā lokamātā mā ksirodatanaya rama, 
bhārgavi lokajanani ksirasāgarakanyakā. 

U.N. Dhall,1978, p107. 

A.B. Keith, 1928, p. 413. 

There is no trait even of any influence of the Rādhākrsna cult 
and philosophy on the Saurabhakara in his understanding 


of Brahman, world, the means to attain Moksa, and the state 
of Moksa itself. 


Ācāryacaritam, pp. 34-35, 42-48. See chapter two for a 
detailed discussion on the historicalvalidity of Acaryacaritam. 


The traditional Nimbarka school accepts that Nimbarka is 
the author of Dasa Sloki in which Radhakrsna cult is ad- 
vocated as the primary means to liberation. Vide infra 
chapter two. 


J.N. Banerjea (1974, p. 422) points out that in archaeological 
investigations only reliefs belonging to late medieval and 
modern periods illustrate the cowherd (Gopala) Krsna's 
dalliance with the cowherdesses (Gopis), the chief among 
whom was Radha. 


Visnu-Purdna 1.6, Mbh. 1.16. 90-95, Harivarnša 2.51.31. 
S.C. Mukherji, 1966, p. 183. 

S.B. Dasgupta, 1958, p. 101. 

R.G. Bhandarkar, 1913, p.37. 


Debala Mitra, The Abhiras and their contributionto the Indian 
culture. PIHC, Jaipur, 1951, p. 91. 


For a comparative account of the Rāsakrīdā given in the 
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various Puranas. vide S.N Tadpatrikar, “The Krsna Problem, 
ABORI, X, 1930, p. 269 ff. 


The attempt to see references to Radha Krsna-dalliance in 
the Kuravai dance of Màyàvan and Nappinnai (Pinnai) 
mentioned in Silappadikaram of the Tamil classical litera- 
ture is without any significant success because the hero and 
the heroinein the Kuravaidance are Màyàvan and Nappinnai 
and not Krsna and Radha. 


67.  Gāthāsaptasati, 1.29 II.12, 14, V.42 


68.  Gāthāsaptasati 1.29; could be translated as “Oh Krsna by 
removing the dust (raised by the cows) from the face of Radhika 
with the breath of your mouth, you are stealing away the 
pride of these Bālavis and all other women". 


69. A.B. Keith, 1928, Oxford, p. 224. 
70. S.C. Mukherji, 1966, p. 186. 


71. (a) Prabhosa (near Allahabad) inscription, (dating, perhaps 
to seventh century A.D.) according to Buhler (see E.I. II 482) 
reads: srikrsņagopirūpakarttā... 

(b) Mahavallipuram sculptures dating seventh century A.D. 
show Krsna surrounded by the Gopas and Gopis. 


(c) Belàva inscription (E.I, Vol. 12, pp. 37-38) dating 8th 
century A.D. contains an inscription of king Vanamāladeva 
of Assam stating "gopijanānandita mānasasya...” Vide also 
S.C. Mukherji, 1966, p. 189. 


(d) Mandor (Mandavipura the ancient capital of Marwar) 
pillar reliefs depict only the various phases of Krsna's early 
life centred around stories found in the Harivarnsa and the 
Bhagavata (Vide J.N. Banerjea, 1974, pp. 421-22. 


In none of these archaeological depictions, any importance is given 
to Radha. We have already noted that in the early Puranas 
including the Bhagavata there is no mention of Radha (Cf. f.n. 66 
supra). 

Some of the Gaudiya Vaisnava Gosvàmins such as Sanatana 
Gosvàmin and Jiva Gosvamin in their commentaries on the 
Bhagavata took great pains to find Radha in the following stanza of 
the Bhagavata Purāņa which reads: 


“Anayaradhito nünam bhagavan harir isvarah 

Yan no vihāya govindah prito yam anayadrah" 
(Bhag p . 10-30.24) 
It is very important to note that Sridhara Svamin has not said 
anything about Radha in this stanza in his commentary on the 
Bhagavata. It needs alot of imagination to find Rādhāin "aradhitah" 
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(a) Bhattanarayana in the Nandi of Venisamhara prays: 
Kālindyāh pulinesu kelikupitam utsrjya rdse rasam 
gacchantim anugacchato’ srukalusamkamsadviso rādhikām 
tat pada pratimānivešita padasyodbhutaromodgater 
aksunno nunayah prasannadayitadrstasya pusnatu vah 
(b) Vakpati ( in the Gaudavaho 1.22) describes the marks of 
nails and bangles of Radha on the chest of Krsna. 

(c) Anandavardhana (in the Dhvanyālokall.9) refers to Radha 
and creeper grove near Kalindi. 

(d) Saduktikarnamrta (attributed to Abhinanda) 54.2 refers 
to the Radhakrsna dalliances in the creepers grove on the 
banks of Kalindi. 

Rādhāmādhavayor jayantiyamunākule rahah kelayah. Vide 
Jayadeva's “Gitagovindam” 

A.K. Majumdar, “A note on the development of the Radha 
cult” ABORI, Vol. 36, 1955, p. 238. 

Ibid, p. 239. 

These inscriptions contain the same benedictory verse in 
praise of Visnu, which reads: may the active body of the 
enemy of Mara (i.e. Krsna) which the face of Laksmi could not 
please, which the waters of the ocean could not cool, which 
the lotus of the lake of his own navel was powerless to pacify 
and which could not be soothed by the fragrant breath 
issuing from Radha's separation protect you. 

S.B. Dasgupta, 1958, p. 100. 

Perhaps due to the Paūcarātra and Tantric influence on 
Vaisnavism. 

A.K. Majumdar, The Anavada inscriptions are the earliest 
available document for the existence of Radha cult., ABORI, 
Vol, 36, 1955, pp. 231-257. 

S.B. Dasgupta, 1958, p. 130. 


Only the late Puranas like Padma, Mahabhagavata, 
Brahmavaivarta mention Radha. 


S.B. Dasgupta, 1958, p.130 


Itis a significant element for the identification of Radhà with 
Laksmi, for the early Purànas present Laksmi as born of 
Padma and even the Sagara. 


S.B. Dasgupta, 1958, p. 130. 
A.K. Majumdar, 1955, p. 248. 


H.H. Wilson, (Vol, III, 1864, p. 120) considers that the 
present form of the Brahmavaivarta purāņa has originated 
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about four centuries ago with the Vallabhācārya and the 
Gosvāmins of Gokula. 


R.C. Hazra, (1940, pp. 166-167)feels that the Brahmavaivarta 
was most probably composed in the eighth century A.D., 
with various revisions and additions down to the sixteenth 
century A.D. C.M. Brown, (1974, p. 21 and 37) establishes 
that the earlier form of the Brahmavaivarta was *Brahmaite" 
in nature. In the course of subsequent versions and editions 
it was slowly transformed into a Vaisnavite text. Vide infra 
chapter five for some more details on the Brahmavaivarta 
purana. : 

Brahmavaivarta Purana, SrikrsnaJanmakhanda, chapter 15. 
S.B. Dasgupta, 1958, p. 106. 

S.B. Dasgupta, (1958, p. 139) points out that there is a 
favourite Bengali saying: “Kaniichadagitanai” (without Krsna 
no lyric). 

Ibid, p. 276. 

See our assessment of this traditional belief in the next 
chapter. 

See Vedanta Kaustubha 1.1.1. 

Vide infra. chapter five on Srinivasa. 

Vide infra. p. 53. 

Saurabha 1.3.8. The plenty, taught by the highest teacher, 
the venerable Sanatkumara, to our preceptor, the reverend 
Narada, in the passage “But the plenty alone should be 
enquired after” (Chand 7.22.1) is not the vital-breath, but the 
Highest Person. Why? “Because of the teaching” of the Plenty 
as “above” the vital-breath. 

R.G. Bhandarkar, 1913, p. 41 (Here I have no intention to 
investigate the actual authorship of the Naradapancaratra. 
D.D. Kavisvara, 1965, p. 39. 

AC p. 56, p. 57, SN p. 4. SNM pp. 7-8. 

Narada Bhakti Sūtra 83 

“ity evamvadantijanajalpa nirbhaya ekamatah kumara vyāsa 
suka sarmdilya- garga-visnu kaundinya sesoddhavāruņi 
balihanumad vibhisanadayo bhaktyācāryā. 

Weconsider Nimbārka is the pūrvapaksinof Sarnkara in some 
parts of the Sārnkarabhāsya. Vide infra chapter four. 


BS 3.3.32 Yavad adhikaram avasthitir ādhikārikāņām. 


Saurabha 3.3.32 of Vasistha and the rest, on the other hand, 
"there is abiding so long as the office lasts", owing to the 
influence of the works of which their office is the result. 


102. 


103. 


104. 
105. 


106. 
107. 
108. 
109. 


110. 
111. 
112. 


113. 
114. 
115. 


Sārnkarabhāsya 3.3.32 "Sanatkumüro'pi brahmana eva 
máànasahputrah svayarnrudrāya varapradānāt-skandatvena 
prādurbabhūva. Evam evadaksandradaprabhrtinam bhūyasi 
dehantarotpattih kathyate tena tena nimittena smrtau. 


Saurabha 1.1.1. “...bhagavatprasadepsuna_ tad 
darsanecchālampatenācāryaikadevena sriguru 
bhaktyekahārdena mumuksuna..." 

L.K. Goswami, 1972, p.53. 


Gopal Misra Kaviratna, "Damoda devaghosa ratna", Gauhati, 
1976, Introduction, p. VII 


Ibid, p. VIII, Cf. Bhagavata Purana, 1.4.30, 1.5.2. 
N.D. Sharma, 1978, Mathura, p.5 
A.P. Bhattacharya, 1966, pp. 29-30. 


The Bhedābheda doctrine of Nimbarka also contains two 
opposite principles of bheda and abheda. 


Sārnkarabhāsya on BS 3.3.32. 

The Saurabha, 3.3.32. 

This original personality of the sage is seen in the 
Chāndogyopanisad, 7.22. 

Roma Bose, 1943, p.6. 

Ibid. (Italics mine). 

Cf. Saurabha 1.3.8. 


Chapter 2 


p. 
2. 
3. 


Vrajavallabha, 1974, p. 66. See also f.n. 153 below. 
Ibid., p. 68. 
AC, pp. 35 and 42-48. 


Vrajavallabha, (1974 pp. 10-13) quotes from the following 
Purāņas wherein Nimbarka is mentioned as the avatāra of 
Sudarsanacakra. 


(a) Bhavisyottarapurāņa: Bhagavan nimbarka brahmanda 
svami pradurbhava khanda. 


(b) Vāmanapurāņa: Valivamanasamvade 
sriniyamanandotpattir dvatrmsat tamo’ dhyāya. 

(c) Bhavisyapurāņa: Pratisarga parvani caturyuga khanda 
paraparyyaye kaliyugiyetihasasamuccaye ramananda 
nimbārka samudpattivarnanam nama saptamo' dhyayah. 


Bhāgavata Purana 1.3.6, Kartike Suklapakse vainavamyām. 
Bhagavata Purana 1.4.17. 
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The nucleus of this mythology seems to be the incident in 
Chandogyopanisad 7. It seems to be probable that in the 
succeeding ages the Puranakaras developed beautiful leg- 
ends with vivid details around this Chandogyan tradition. 


The basis of such a belief seems to be the reference that 
Nimbarka makes to Narada as his guru is Saurabha 1.3.8. 
For the mythological details see AC pp. 7-21, 57-64, also 
Kathiyababa 1972, pp. 23-26. 


Vide supra chapter one for our discussion on Nàrada as the 
guru of Nimbarka. 


AC, p. 48. 
Stotraratnāvali, Mathura (ed.) 1925, pp. 124-25. 


Cf. Also the preface ofthe Srutyantakalpa valiof Purusottama 
prasada vaisnava, Benares (ed.) 1927, p. 4. 

Vide also the preface of the Saurabha, CSS (ed.) p.3. 

AC, p. 35. 

Harivyasadeva, Siddhanta Kusumanjali, Bombay (ed.), 1925, 

p.3. 

Manjüsa, Benares (ed.), 1907, p.1 

The guruparamparā given in Stotraratnavali (pp. 127-136) 
contains the names ofthe Gcaryas of the school including the 
mythological Harnsa, the four Kumaras and Narada. The 
others are Nimbarka, Srinivasacarya, Visvacarya, 
Purusottamacarya,  Vilasacarya, Svarupacarya, 

Madhavacarya, Balabhadracarya, Padmacarya, Syamacarya, 
Gopalacarya, Krpacarya, Sundarabhatta, 
Padmanabhabhatta, Upendrabhatta, Ramacandrabhatta, 
Vamanabhatta, Krsnabhatta, Padmakarabhatta, 
Sravanesabhatta, Bhūribhatta, Mādhavabhatta, 
Gopālabhatta, Gopināthabhatta, Kesavabhatta, 

KeSavakasmiribhatta, Sribhatta, and Harivyasadeva. Since 
various lists of the gurupararnparā contains these 35 com- 
mon names and indicate a split in the Sect after the 31st 
successor of Nimbarka, called Sri Harivyasadeva, it seems 
certain that the earliest list was made only after the split with 
the intention of claiming authority and succession. There- 
fore the question whether such a list, made at a later stage, 
guarantees as unbroken succession is open. 

The Manjusakara criticizes the Pratibirnbavāda (Cf, Manjusa, 
pp. 5-6); Avacchedavada and Upadhivada (pp. 6-7); 
Nirgunavada (pp. 60-63) and Vivartavada (pp. 63-69). 


Besides it must also be pointed out that since the Marijüsa 


27. 


28. 


29) 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 


is a commentary on Dasa$loki in which Rādhā is presented 
as the divine consort of Hari, it could be composed only after 
Rādhā has acguired *divine status” which according to 
scholars is after the tenth century A.D. (Vide supra p 31). 


Kisoridasa, 1922, p. 2. 

R.G, Bhandarkar, 1913, p. 64. 

Jadunath Sinha, 1973, p. 1. 

L.K. Goswami, 1972 p.53. 

AC, p. 48. 

AC p. 35. 

Vide infra chapter six p 163. 

“Siddhantakusumdanjali (Ed. by Vasudeva Sarman), 1925, 
p.3. 

AC, p. 35. 

AC, p. 48 Cf. also the Preface to Saurabha, (CSS ed.) p. 2, 
Harivarnsa 1.50.23. 

Visnudharmottara P. 1.269, 2. 153-64 

Brhat Samhita, 43, 1-2. 

Meghaduta, 2.53. 

Mudrārāksasa, 3.21. 

Fleet (CII 3.19) gives an account of an inscription dating to 
424 A.D., stating such a conception. Perhaps the importance 
of the Kartikapürnima might have prompted the followers of 
Nimbarka to consider it as his birthday, since he is believed 
to bean avatáraofthe Sudarsanacakra in order to revive and 
to propagate the Bhagavatadharma, which was declining 
due to the stiff competition from the Buddhists and the 
Jainas (Cf. also AC, pp. 42-48, 34-35). 

Perhaps the belief that he was born on Kārtikapūrņirhā might 
have originated after the Radhakrsna cult was absorbed into 
the Nimbarka Sect. According to the jyotisa books one who 
is born on Kārtikapūrņimā is born in the very vamsa of Hari. 
AC, p. 56. 

AC, pp. 35, 37, 39. 

Ibid, p. 61. 

Ibid, pp. 34, 37. 

Kaustubha, 1.1.1. SAKV p. 3. T.P. p. 1. 

SK, p. 3. 

Kaustubha, Manglapatha (Vrindavana edition) 1932, p. 1. 
Manjusa, p. 1. 
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SJ, pp. 2.6 | 
SS, pp.1. 
SAKV, pp.1, 148 | 
VM, p.1 

37. AC, pp. 52-56. 

38.  Bhavisya P. (Bombay Ed.) Prati sarga parva, 4th Khanda 7. 
80-85. 

39. Ibid, Cf, AC,pp. 52-56. 

40. Cf. "Srinimbárka vikrānti” attributed to Audumbara muni, 


stanza 59-62 & 134-137; edited and commented by Vraja 
Vallabha Sarana, Vrindavana, 1941. 


41. Roma Bose, 1943, p. 4. 
42. Ibid, 
43. AC, p. 96 ff. 


44. AC, p, 72: Kesavakàsmirin in the manglapatha ofhis TPgives 
another etymological explanation of the name Nimbarka | 
namely that he was like a medicinal fruit (nimba) in curing | 
people from the worldly disease and that he was like the sun 
(arka) in removing the darkness of the heart. 


Vrajavallabha Sarana (1974, p.68) quotes another etymo- 
logical explanation from the Samohanatantra in the follow- 
ing stanza: 

"Havirddhānābhidhās tu cakram āsinmahāmunih 
so'tapyatatapas tivram nimbakvarthaikabhojanah" 

45. Vide supra, fn. 36. 

46. LS,p. 1. 

47. ^ OM, p. 9. 

48. AC, p. 56. 

49. Itseems that the belief that he was the avatāraof Sudarsana 
was already popular by the time of the Majijusakara (i.e. 
Purusottama), who assigns his birth to the Sudarsanasrama. 
(Cf. Manjüsa, p.1 Benaras Ed.), 1907). 

50. Baldeva Upadhyaya considers Nimbarka as the first 
Bhāgavatācārya (Vide, Bhágavata Sampradaya; Varanasi, 
pp. 315-317). 

51. Itis less probable that the arka element came to his name 
from the belief that he is the avatāra of the Sudarsanacakra 
because in that case one has yet to explain how the belief of 
his beingan avatáraofthe Sudarsanacakra originated, since 
such a belief could naturally originate only after his death. 
Therefore it seems to be more reasonable to hold that the 
arka element originally belonged to his name and that the 
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53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 


57. 


58. 


59. 
60. 
6h: 


62. 
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arka element in his name gave rise to the belief that he is the 
avatara of the Sudarsanacakra. 


It is less reasonable to consider that the nimba element came 
to his name from the legends connected with the nimba tree, 
because such legends lose their raison d'étre without the 
former. Besides, as we have seen above, if the Telinga 
tradition is more probable, the assignment of his birth to 
Nimbagràma or Nimbapura is less historical and more 
etymological. 
Kaustubha, 1.1.1. 
Manglapatha of the Kaustubha. 
Mañjūşā, p.1. 
Vide f. ns. 51 and 52 above. 
Duringa conversation with me on 12-10-1981 at Sriji temple 
at Vrindavana, Vrajavallabha Sarana told me that he had a 
very hard time in preventing Pd. Amolakarama Sastri from 
completing the incomplete work of Devacarya called 
Siddhāntājahnavi which is a bhāsya on the Brahmasūtras. 
Only the first pada of the first adhyaya of the original work 
is available. Pd. Amolakarama wanted to complete the work. 
Vrajvallabha Sarana had to point out to him that such a 
method of scholarship would add a lot of historical problems 
for the schools. Had Vrajavallabha Sarana failed in his 
persuasion, we would have been provided with a manuscript 
of the remaining portion of the Siddhantajahnavi, naturally 
attributed to Devacarya, allegedly the twelfth successor to 
Nimbarka 

/ = = 
(a) Srutisiddhanta manjari by Vrajesaprasada, ed. by Ratna 
Gopala Bhatta, CSS No. 41. Benaras, 1908. 
(b) Srutyanta Kalpavalli by Purusottamaprasada Vaisnava I 
ed. Gopala Sastrin Nene CSS No. 356, 357, Benaras, 1927. 


(c) Srutyanta Sura drumaby Purusottamaprasad Vaisnava II 
ed. Ratna Gopala Bhatta, CSS No, 135, Benaras, 1907. 


Cf. The first edition of SNKS by Kisoridasa, 1922, Etawah. 
Roma Bose, 1943, pp. 10-11. 

A.P. Bhattacharya, 1966, p. 52 ff. 

Vrajavallabha, 1974, p. 75. 

Kathiyababa, 1972, pp. 87, 112. 


The entire Saurabha is free from any polemic against the 
advaita theories of Sarnkara. It is just and proper for a 
bhāsyakāra to deal with the philosophical problems and to 
throw out the doctrines of the opponent in the course of the 
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bhāsya itself rather than complaining against the views of 
the opponent to the istadeva as done in the SNKS. 


Kathiyababa, 1972, pp. 107-114. 


Roma Bose, 1943, p. 16. 
Vide also Aufrecht Theodore, The Catalogus catalogorum, 
p. 428. 


S.N. Dasgupta, 1952, p. 400, too had a similar fate. Inspite 
of his being unable to verify the said manuscript he jumps to 
the conclusion that Nimbarka is a post-Madhava bhāsyakāra 
on the presumption that Nimbarka has really written a work 
called the Madhvamukhamardana. 


Erich Frauwallner (1973, pp. 320-21) speaks of an acarya 
called Madhva, belonging to the Samkhya School. 


Anandashrama Series 113, published with Tippani and 
Vyakhya by Palghat Narayana Sastri, Pune 1940. This 
edition is prepared by K Ramacandra Sastri Suri from a rare 
copy of the Madhvatantramukhamardana, printed in the 
grantha scripts in the Cola country (Grantha lipyà coladese 
mudritam atiprācinam...) which was in the possession of P.R. 
Siva Subrahmanya Sastri, Head of the Dharma Sāstra 
Department in the Mysore Pāthasālā (Vide Introduction to 
the Ānandāšrama edition p. 9) Dixit himself is said to be 
the author of the vyākhyāna of these stanzas known as 
madhavamatavidhvamsa or Madhavatantramukhamardana 
vyakhyana. 

R.L. Mitra, Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts No. 2826 as 
pointed by Roma Bose, 1943, p. 13. 


N.D. Sharma, 1978, p. 13. 

The Catalogus Catalogorum by Theodore Aufrecht, Part 2, 
pp. 14, 64. Bhandarkar, 1894, Report on the Search for San- 
skrit Manuscripts p. 56. 

Catalogus Catalogorum, 1896, Part 2, p. 63. 

A.V. Kathavate. Report on the Search for Sanskrit Manu- 
scripts, Bombay, 1901, p. 29. 

Catalogus Catalogorum, Part 1, 1891, p. 297. 

Roma Bose, 1943, p. 178. 

Catalogue of Sanskri Manuscripts in the Library of the India 
Office by Ernest Windsich and Julius Eggeling. Part IV, 
London 1894, MS No. 2486. 

A manuscript written in 1825 (Vikrama year) by 


Radharamanadasa is with Vrajavallabha at Vrindavana. It 
also contains the Srinimbārkavikrānti attributed to 
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81. 
82. 
83. 
84. 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 
89. 
90. 
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92. 
93. 
94. 


95. 


Audumbaramuni. It may be noted that Vrajavallabha has also 
a manuscript of the work Stavasmaraniya written down by 
a certain Radhikadasa. Although the name of the scribes of 
Svadharmādhva bodha and Stavasmaraniya are different, 
namely Radharamanadasa and Radhikadasa, the hand- 
writing of the manuscipts is identical. 


N.D. Sharma, 1978, p. 22. 
Kathiyababa, 1972, p. 44. 


The Radhastakam is mentioned in AC, pp. 122-125 and the 
Krsnastakam is mentioned in AC, pp. 130-133. As we have 
pointed out earlier the AC is a much later work. 


In this context it may be pointed out that there was a time 
when the authorship of even the gurupararnparā was at- 
tributed to Nimbarka himself. Vide Harigurustavamālā noted 
in Bhandarkar's ‘Report of the Search for Sanskrit Manu- 
scripts, Bombay, 1882-1883. 


Cf. Prapannasuratarumarijari, published by Kisoradasa, p. 
1, It is a commentary on the Prapannakalpavali and is at- 
tributed to Sundarabhatta (Cf. N.D. Sharma, 1978, p. 23). 
Kisoradasa has also published a commentary on 
Mantrarahasyasodasi, also alleged to be written by 
Sundarabhatta named Srimantrártha rahasya sodaši 
(Vrindavana, 1937). 


PK (Sloka) 4. 

PK, 19. 

PK, 24. 

PK, 4-5. 

PK, 24. 

PK, 19. 

PK, 6-8. 

PK, 9. 

PK, 10-11. 

PK, 12-14. 

PK, 14. 

PK) 15. 

PK 22-293. 

PK, 18-21 exhort the devotee to give up all sense of egoity and 
feel completely merged in his guru. 


The Mantrarahasyasodaši is a very good instrument in the 
hands of the gurueven to demanda type of “complete slavery” 
from his disciple who aspires for liberation. 
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MRS, 1-2. 
Klim Krsnāya govindāya gopijanavallabhāya svāhā. Ac- 
cording to MRS, the mantra "Om" and the bijamantra of the 
Sect “klim " denote the same reality or have the same 
meaning. Just as the syllables "a" “u” and “m” contained in 
“Om” denote Hari, guru and jiva Bete ka the syllables 
“k” “i” and “m” contained in "Klim" denote Krsna, guruand the 
ksetrajna (Vide MRS 3-5). 
See the Introduction by Pt. Ramacandradasa Vaisnava to 
the MRS edited by Kisoridasa, 1937, pp. 1-4. 
MRS, 17. 
MRS, 8. 
MRS, 9, NB. The idea of Moksa in the Saurabha is “brahma 
sdksatkaradhetos tena saha sāmyam yati...param sāmyam 
upaiti (Cf, Saurabha 3.2.26). 
For the Saurabhakaramoksa is not only Brahmasvarupalabha 
but also ātmasvarūpalābha. (Saurabha, 4.4.1-2). Thus there 
is a difference in their understanding of moksa by the author 
of Saurabha and the author of MRS. 
MRS, 15. 
MRS, 13,15. 
MRS, 13. 
MRS, 15-16. 
MRS, 17. 
MRS, 18. 
Saurabha 1.1.1: bhagavat prasádepusna tad 
darsanecchálampatena. srigurubhaktyeka harddena. 
Saurabha 4.2.16: Prasannena vedyenānugrhito. 

Saurabha 1.1.1.: ācāryaikadevena šrigurubhaktyeka 
harddena mumuksuna... 
Saurabha 1.3.8: Paramācāryaih srikumürair asmad gurave 
srimannāradāyopadisto...” 
Saurabha 3.4.1. 
Ibid, 3.2.24-25. 
Ibid, 1.1.1.; 3.2.24. 
Saurabha, 3.2.24: bhaktiyoge dhyāne tu vyajyate 
brahma...sūryāgnyādinām yathā tadarthikrtasādhanābhyāsād 
āvirbhāvas tad vad brahmano' py avaiSesyam brahmaprakáso 
bhavati, samrādhana laksanād upāyād brahmadarsanam bhavati- 
tyarthah...brahma sāksātkārād hetos tena saha samyam yati....” 
R.G. Bhandarkar, 1913, pp. 65-66. 
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125. 


126. 
127. 
128. 
129. 


130. 
131. 


Perhaps on such grounds Radhakrishnan and Bhandarkar 
were forced to assign Nimbārka to a post-Rāmānuja period. 
(Vide infra p 67). 

Suffice it to say here that such conclusions are based on the 
wrong premise that PK and MRS are actually the work of 
Nimbārka. 

Saurabha, 1.3.34 ff. 


AC, p. 120: Harivyasadeva, Siddhanta Kusumāñjali, p. 3, 
Bombay edition, 1925. 

Vedantaratnamarijüsa of Purusottama, ed. by Ratna Gopala 
Bhatta, Benaras, 1907. 

Siddhāntakusumatījaliof Harivyasadeva edited by Vasudeva 
Sarman, Nirnaya Sagar Press, Bombay 1925. 


Laghumanījūsā of Giridhara Prapanna edited by Dhundiraja 
Sastrin, CSS No. 358, Benaras, 1927. 


DS. 4: Significantly the Saurabhakara never mentions Krsna 
by name in the entire Saurabha. 

DS, 5: Note also that there is no place for Radhà in the 
Saurabha. 

DS. 4-5. 

DS, 8: The means for salvation according to the Saurabhakara 
is vidya, which is also called Brahmopasana or dhyāna (Vide 
infra chapter ten). 

DS, 9 krpāsya dainyadiyuji prajayate yaya bhavet 
premavisesalaksana 

bhaktir hy ananyadhipater mahatmanah sā cottamā 
sadhanarüpika para 

Ibid. 

Vide supra p. 31 f. 

DS, 9. 

DS, 7. 

sarvam hi vijūānam ato yathārthakam srutismrtibhyo 
nikhilasya vastunah 

brahmüátmakatvaditi vedavinmatam trirūpatā” pi 
srutisūtrasādhitā!! 

Roma Bose, 1943, p. 9. 

L.K. Goswami, 1972, p. 51. It is my suggestion that the DS 
is an amalgam of various stanzas some of which come from 
pre-Kaustubha times, put together at a later time when 


Radhacult and premavisesalaksand bhaktibecame popular 
among the masses. 
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Kesavakasmiribhatta, Tattva-Prakāsikā, ed. Baldeo Prasada, 
Vrindavana edition, 1908, p. 380. 

Marjüsa, 1907, p. 97, It is claimed that a few leaves of 
Sadācāraprakāsa is found in a place called Arunaghata in 
Bengal. See SNM, p. 9. 

Sundarabhatta, Dvaitādvaita siddhāntasetukā, a commen- 
tary on the Siddhānta jahnavi of Devacarya. p. 3. : It is to be 
noted that it is the same Sundarabhatta to whom the 
commentary on PK called Prapannasuratarumaryari and 
another on MRS called Srimantrártharahasyasodasi devel- 
oping the doctrines of prapatti and gurüpasatti respectively 
are attributed. 


AC, p. 56. 

AC, pp. 34-35, 42-48. 

Vrajavallabha, 1974, pp. 9-19, 66-72. 

Kathiyababa, 1972, pp. 123-143, Cf. also A.P. Bhattacharya, 
1966, pp. 32, 35-38. 

As quoted by Vrajavallabha, 1974, p. 12. 

Kathiyababa, 1972, p. 143. 

Traditional belief is that the Kaliyuga began with the end of 


the Mahabharata war, which is believed to have taken place 
in 3102, B.C. Vide infra. 

A.P. Bhattacharya, 1966, p. 32. points out that from time to 
time, on the one hand, additions were made in the Puranas 
and on the other hand, passages were either deleted or 
abridged. This fact makes it difficult to judge which verses 
are part of the original Puranas. Therefore he concludes that 
the Paurdnic account of the date of Nimbarka is not above 
suspicion. (Vide also p. 91). 

Kathiyababa, 1972, p. 93 ff, 

S.L. Pandey, 1974, pp. 17-26, rejects the identification ofthe 
author of Brahmasütras with Vedavyasa as misleading, 
unfounded, historically injustified and patently baseless. 
Kathiyababa, 1972, p. 93. 

Shiv Kumar, “A study of the Samkhya thought as found in the 
Brahmanical systems of Indian philosophy". A doctoral thesis 
submitted to the University of Poona, 1976, p. 76. Cf. also 
Ram Suresh Pandey, 1972, p. 78. He opines that the Samkhya 
Sütras were composed after the time of Vacaspati Misra. 
Frazer, Literary History of India, 1920, p. 196. 


A.B. Keith, Karma mimamsa, 1921, p. 5. 


149. 
150. 
151. 


152. 
153. 


154. 
155. 
156. 


157. 
158. 
159. 


BS, 2.2.18-32. 

S.L. Pandey, 1974, p. 27. 

AC, p. 114. 

Cf. Also Kathiyababa, 1972, p. 102. 
Vide, chapter on Srinivasa below. 


As pointed out by Roma Bose, the AC begins with the fol- 
lowing narration. "Once several highly learned men like 
Svabhudeva and the like approached the great sage 
Harivyasadeva in the Dhruvaksetra in Mathura and wanted 
to hear the biography of Nimbarka, the founder of their Sect. 
Therefore Harivyasadeva first made obeisance to his guru 
Sribhatta and began to tell them about the life and doings of 
Nimbarka (Vide Roma Bose, 1943, Calcutta, p. 2). 


Vrajavallabha Sarana, 1974, p. 75, points out that there 
were two or three Srinivasas and three or four Purusottamas 
in the Sect. 


A.P. Bhattacharya, 1966, pp. 57-68. 
Kathiyababa, 1972, p. 116. 


Kathiyababa also brings further evidence from the traditional 
belief that Kešavakāšmīri had a meeting with Sri Gauranga 
Mahaprabhu, who is said to be born in 1480 A.D. (i.e. 1542 
Samvat). According to Kathiyababa perhaps the meeting 
might have taken place when Sri Gauranga was 25 years of 
age. Thus Kathiyababa, as a first step, concludes that 
Kešavakāsmiri lived at least 450 years. He gets a further help 
from Vimanavihari Manjumdar who in his Sricaitanyacarita 
kā upādāna (p. 311) states that Kešavakāsrniri was alive at 
the time of Vallabha. Therefore the final conclusion of 
Kathiyababa is that KeSavakàsmiri might have lived for 500 
years. 


Vide Kathiyababa, 1972, pp. 121-128. 
Vide supra p. 55. 
Kathiyababa, 1972, p. 115. 


Vrajavallabha, 1974, pp. 78-79. It is to be noted that the list 
of succession according to Kathiyababa (Vide Kathiyababa, 
1972, pp. 66-69) and that of Vrajavallabha agree up to 
Harivyasadeva (i.e. the 31st successor of Nimbarka). The 
differences in the list of guruparampara after Harivyasadeva 
shows that a major split took place after Harivyasadeva who 
had twelve disciples. Perhaps the Nimbarka Sect suffered the 
consequences of many such earlier splits. Kathiyababa 
follows the Sect led by Svabhūdeva and Vrajavallabha 
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follows the Sect led by Parasuràma. Both Svabhüdeva and 
Parasuràma were two of the 12 disciples of Harivyāsadeva. 
In fact there are many sub-Sects within the Nimbarka Sect, 
each having its own special list of guruparampard. 


For example we know practically nothing about the ācāryas 
between Purusottama (Maūjūsākāra) and Devacarya (the 
12th successor of the school.) See also f.n 90 and 92 in 
chapter six below. 


R.G. Bhandarkar, 1913, pp. 62-63. 
N.D. Sharma, 1978, pp. 8-9 and 13. 


There might have been exceptions. It seems that some great 
men were not denied the right to succession because they 
had been married before their "initiation". An example in 
modern times is Sri Santadasa, Vide Kathiyababa, 1972, pp. 
69, 115. 


S.N. Dasgupta (1940, p. 400) is less generous in so far as he 
assigns only an average of ten to twelve years as the pontifical 
period of an ācārya in the Nimbarka Sect. 


Pratisargaparva, 4th Khāņda, 7th chapter, verses 77-79. 


It has already been pointed out that there is another tradi- 
tion, also contained in the AC that Nimbarka was born on 
Vaisdkhatrtiya (Vide Supra p. 42). 

The beliefthat Nimbarka was born on Kartikapürnimais based 
not only on theological reasons as pointed out earlier, but 
also on astrological reasons because according to some 
jyotisa books like Bhrgusamhita (Cf. Karmavipāka chapter 
of Bhrgusamhita, 4th Khanda, verses 18 ff) declare those 
who are born on Kartikapürnima as great men. They are born 
in the very Vamsa of Hari. 


Vide also Vrajavallabha, 1974, p. 14. 
Ibid. 


The key to the chart is as follows: Ca = Candra; Bu = Budha; 
Sa = Sani; Ra = Rahu; Ke = Ketu; Su = Surya; Ma = Mangala; 
Br = Brhaspati; Su = Sukra. 


Vrajavallabha, (1974, p. 14,) too accepts that there is a 
mistake in the chart, which he attributes to the carelessness 
of the writer or that of the “proofreader”. 


Kathiyababa, 1972, p. 139. It also shows that on the basis 
of the puranic accounts one is able to make more than one 
horoscope. In fact, we are able to make horoscopes even of 
hypothetical and mythical personalities. The mere fact of the 
existence of a horoscope or the possibility of making a 
horoscope does not ipso facto warrant the actual existence of 
the person, whose horoscope it is supposed to be. 


SS 


FF 
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176. 
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Alexander Cunningham, 1970, pp. 31-32. 


Srimad Bhagavatam, Ch. 1, verse 66 considers that the 
Kaliyuga began after the death of Krsna. 


Yada mukundo bhagavan ksmam tyaktva svapadam gatah 
tad dināt kalir āyātah sarvasadhanabadhakah 


This shows that there is no unanimity among the different 
traditions about the origin of the Kaliyuga. 


C.V. Vaidya, Sriman Mahābhāratācen Marathi 
Surasabhāsāntra, 1918, Vol. 10, pp. 116-117. 


Though in this chart Candrais not specifically mentioned we 
can infer it being in the sign Vrscika (Scorpio) in conjunction 
with Surya, Budha, Rahuand Sukra, because on Amāvāsya 
day the Surya and the Candra make an angle of 0' degree. 


Chart by M.D. Pandit, Poona. The plus (+) sign in the chart 
indicates that the probable position of the planet can be 
either rasi. 


Jayantyām jayarūpiņyām jajāna jagadisvarah 
yena sarvam idam visvam vedadharme niyojitam !! 
Vide supra p 44. 


We have already pointed out that the tradition of placing 
Nimbārka's birth in the kārtikapūrņimā appears to be 
prompted by theological reasons. In fact the older tradition 
seems to be the one that considers Nimbarka to be born on 
Vaisakhatrtiyd. If that is true, the older tradition is also 
against the account given by the Bhavisyapurana. 


Chapter 3 


T 


p 


Some consider him to be a post-Madhva commentator. A few 
scholars like R.L. Mitra place him even after Vallabha. Cf. 
Roma Bose 1943, p. 17. 


R.G. Bhandarkar, 1913, pp. 87-88. 
Roma Bose, 1943, pp. 14-17. 


D.D, Kavisvara, Vedantaparijata Saurabha, 1965, Poona, 
pp. 39 & 49 ff. of his introduction to the book. 


Others like S. Radhakrishnan, Rajendranath Ghosh, 
Parasuram Caturvedi, Pulinavihari Bhattacharya, etc., also 
consider Nimbarka to be a post-Ramanuja commentator. 


Cf. Kathiyababa, 1972, pp. 47-55. 
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Manuscripts 709 of the collection of 1884-87, Vide 
Bhandarkar, 1913, p.88. 


Vide supra p. N.D. Sharma, 1978, p.8. 


B.G. Tilak feels that Nimbarka should have lived at least 
100-200 years earlier than the date Bhandarkar has assigned 
him to. See B.G. Tilak, 1935, Poona, p. 17. 


S.N. Dasgupta, 1952, Vol. III. p. 400. 
Ibid. 

Saurabha 3.3.30. 

Ibid, 4.3.1, 3.3.31. 


For Ramanuja the prathamapaksa opponent is generally the 
Brahmavādin while the  dvitiyapaksa is the 
aupādikabhedābhedavāda and the trtiya paksa is the 
svabhavika bhedabhedavada. 

Rāmānuja *Vedarthasamgraha" pp. 99-102. 

See also p. 103 for further refutation ofthe bhedabhedavada. 
Kaustubha 2.1.13...tathà brahma jivayor api svābhāviko 
bhedabhedasambandhah...” (See also footnote 22 of chap- 
ter five. 

Sribhásya 1.1.1. 

Hemadri, Caturvarga cintamani, Vratakhanda, Chapter II, 
published by the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta, 1875, 
p. 784. This stanza is quoted by Kamalakara Bhatta (1595 - 
1644 AD) in his Nirnayasindhu, second pariccheda, 
bradrapada janmastami prasanga. Venkatesvara press, 
edition 1849, saka Year; p. 93). 


The present edition of the Bhavisya purana does not contain 
this stanza. 


Kathiyababa, 1972, pp. 120-23. 


It is also claimed by the scholars of the Nimbarka school that 
certain stone inscriptions of Srīnimbāditya prāsāda be- 

longing to the 12th century Vikram year are found at 
Adilabad in Andhra Pradesh (Cf. Vrajavallabha), 1974, p. 72. 


Vācaspati Misra criticises the bhinnābhinnavāda in a num- 
ber of places in Bhāmati. Cf. Bhamati on Brahmasutras 1.1.4; 
1:2:6: 1.4.22: 211:127 2:3:43:6;/3.2.27-30; 

This is Sūtra 1.1.31 according to Bhaskara. He omits the 
portion āsritatvād iha tadyogāt. 


Since Bhāskara says anye pathanti, it may mean, from a 
grammatical point ofview that more than two commentators 
accept this extra sūtra. It can also mean that a particular 


* 


School or tradition does so. This acknowledgement of 
Bhaskara that anye pathanti an extra sutra here does not 
necessarily mean that he is aware that Srinivasa also reads 
this extra sūtra here as claimed by Vrajavallabha (1974, 
p. 78). 


22. This is sütra 2.3.32 in Bhaskarabhasya. 

23.  Saurabha, 2.3.31. On the doctrine of an all-pervasive soul, 
the perception and the non-perception, the bondage and the 
release of the soul must become eternal. The soul will be 
either eternally fettered or eternally free. Thus there must be 
a restriction with regard to the one or the other. 

24.  Saurabha, 2.3.32-39;49. 

25. Vide infra. chapter four. 

26.  Bhaskarabhasya 2.3.29. 

27. As will be pointed, Srinivasa reaffirms that the sūtra is di- 
rected against the vedantins who accept cetanabhutatma 
vibhutvavada. (Vide chapter five below). 

28. Vide. Bhaskarabhasya on BS 2.3.32. 

Chapter 4 

l. This is sütra 2.3.50 according to Sarnkara, Bhāskara, 
Baladeva, etc. Samkara reads the sütra as abhasah eva ca. 
Ramanuja gives two alternative readings, one like Nimbàrka 
and the other like Sainkara. Bhàskara reads vd instead of ca. 
The general context ofthe sutraaccording to the bhasyakaras 
is the discussion of the nature of the jiva. 

2.  Saurabha 2.3.49. 

3. Ibid, 2-3.19-3T. 

4. Ibid, 2.3.42. 

5. Sarkara is also an ātmavibhutvavādin. But Nimbārka does 
not seem to be aware ofit. For Nimbārka the ātmavibhuvādins 
are the followers of Kapila (the Samkhyas). 

6; "The Sārnkarabhāsya on BS 2.3.50. 

7.  Saurabha 2.3.48. 

8. Ibid 2.3.28. 

9. Here he quotes Svet 1.6, 1.9, and 5.6 

10. For details vide Sribhāsya 2.3.49. 

11. Srinivasa includes the doctrine of Kandda also here. 

12. The fact that Srinivasa does not criticise the Sainkarite 
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theory of the pratibimbavada does not necessarily mean that 
he should also be a pre-Samkara commentator, because the 
sole aim of the Kaustubha is to explain the Saurabha. 

13. Cf. P.M. Modi, A Critique of the Brahmasütra, Part II 1956, 
pp. 266-290. 

14. For example the lack of unanimity among the various 
commentators on BS 2.2.42-45. 

ce 

15. Cf. Samkara's Brahmasutrabhasya 1.1.4, 1.1.12-19, 1.1.23, 
1.1.31, 1.2.23, 1.3.28, 1.4.3, 1.4.14, 2.1.14, 2.1.9, 3.3.33, 
etc. 

Gitābhāsya, 13, 13; Chāndogyabhāsya 2.23.1, 3.10.10, 
7.12:1: 
Brhadaranyakabhasya, 2.1.20 etc. 

16.  Brahmasütrabhásya, 1.3.19 asmadiydsca kecit..... 
Brhadaranyakabhasya, 2.3.6 aupanisadamanyā api kecit... 
Mandükya bhāsya 3.20 kecid upanisad vākhyākāro 
brahmavadino.... 

17.  Padmapada, Paūcapādika published with the commentary 
vivarana of Prakasatma, Vizianagaram Sanskrit Series, 
Benaras, 1891, p. 58. 

18. Ibid, Vol, II Part I, p. 58, “ity annair api 'svavrttau varnitam 
.... tathā ca vrtyantare varņitam..." 
page 64, “....tatra anyaih vrttikaraih brahmašabdasyārthāntaram 
asamkhya.......urttyantare tu sesalaksaņā vyākhyātā" | 

19. G.V. Buddhakar, Is the Advaita of Samkara Buddhim in | 
Disguise, QJMS, Vol XXIV, Bangalore 1933, Nos. 1-4. p. 260. | 

20. S.L. Pandey, Pre-Samkara Advaita Vedanta, Allahabad, 1974, 
p. 88. 

21. Cf. the respective positions of Bhdmati, Ratnaprabhā, 
Nyayanimaya and Prakatārthavivaraņa on the references 
that Samkara makes to other vrttikaras as given in footnote 
15 above. 

22. G.V. Buddhakar, 1993, p.260. 

23. M. Hiriyanna, "Bhartrprapanca — An Old Vedāntin”, Pro- 
ceedings and Transactions of All India Oriental Conference 
III, Madras, 1924. 

24. M.T. Sahasrabuddhe, “A Survey of the pre-Samkara Advaita 
Vedanta" 1968. 

25. S.L. Pandey, Pre-Sarnkara Advaita Vedanta, 1974 

26. Ibid, p. 150. 

27. | Bhaskarabhasya, p. 1, CSS ed, Benaras. 
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28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 
35. 


36. 


37. 
38. 
39. 


sūtrābhiprāya samvrtyā svābhiprāyaprakāsanāt ' 

vyākhyātam yair idari sāstrarh vyākhyeyarh tan nivrttaye 

Ibid, 2.2.29:...ye tu bauddha matavalambino mayavadinaste'py 
anena nyàyena sutrakarenai'va nirastā veditavyāh...” 

Ibid 1.4.25: ...vigitam vicchinna-mūlam mahāyānika 
bauddhagathitam mayavadam vyavarnyanto lokan vyamohayanti. 
For example, the rejection of mayavada by Bhaskara as 
pointed out in footnote 28 above. 


Srībhāsya 2.3.20. If ātmanis taken to be possessed ofan all- 
pervading nature indeed, then the departure, etc. would not 
fit in. 


We have pointed out that for the Saurabhakāra the 
vibhutvavādin is Kapila. Cf. Saurabha 2.3.49. 


Sribhásya 2.3.21. The absence of the simile of 
grāmasvāmyanivrtti in Sribhāsya may perhaps show that 
this simile was not very popular in the Bodhayana tradition. 


BS 2.3.24 avasthitivaisesyad iticen nābhyupagamād hrdi hi. 


This sutra both raises an objection and answers it. The 
objection is that the two cases of the sandal ointment and the 
soul are not parallel because the former has a specialized 
abode while the soul has no such specialization. The answer 
is that the scriptures declare the heart to be the abode of the 
soul within the body. 


For example, the Nirnayasagara edition. 


Perhaps the scribes of the manuscript might have made a 
mistake because gundd va'lokavat can equally be read as 
guņādvā lokavat. 


Sārnkarabhāsya2.3.26-27. Theybreakthe sūtra as vyatireko 
gandhavat and tathā ca darsayati. 


V.S. Ghate. "The Vedanta”, 1926, p. 94. 
Cf. Saurabha 2.3.28. 


Sūmkarabhāsya 2.3.29: ...The soul is not of atomic size, 
since scripture does not declare it to have had an origin. On 
the contrary, as scripture speaks of the highest Brahman 
entering into the element and teaches that itis their self, the 
soul is nothing else but the highest Brahman. And if the soul 
is highest Brahman it must be of the same extent as 
Brahman. Now scripture states Brahman to be all-pervad- 
ing. Therefore the soul also is all-pervading.....Nor again 
could the soul, ifit were ofatomic size, experience sensations 
extending over the whole body. If it be said that is possible 
owing to the soul's connection with the sense of touch, we 
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deny that assertion....Concerning the light eniitted from a 
lamp we have already shown that it is, not a quality, but 
rather a different kind of substance... (when not mentioned 
otherwise, the translation of the Sāmkarabhāsya on BS is 
taken from George Thibaut 1904). 


Ibid. ....1fthe intelligence of the soul pervades the whole body, 
the soul cannot be atomic, for intelligence constitutes the 
soul's proper nature, just as heat and light constitute that of 
fire. A separation of the two as quality and that which is 
qualified does not exist... 


For example, Samkara does not consider sutra 31 (according 
to his reading) of this pada as stating a siddhanta doctrine 
opposed to what has been considered in the preceding 
sutras. There are many other instances where Samkara does 
not consider the sutras containing a tu as a reply to a 
purvapaksa view. 

Ghate, 1926, p.96. 


G. Thibaut, The Vedanta sutra, Part I, 1904, Introduction p. 
LV: 

Ghate, loc cit. 

Ibid, p. 97. 

Sārnkarabhāsya 2.3.29. 

Sribhāsya 2.3.29: vijnanaguna sāratvāt ātmano vijnanam iti 
vyapadesah vijūānam evásya sārabhutogunah. yatha 
prajnasyanandah sárabhutoguna iti prájria ānandasabdena 
vyapadisyate. 

Saurabha 2.3.30: During the waking state there is "the 
manifestation" of “this”, i.e. of knowledge, which is “existent” 
indeed during the states of deep sleep and so on. Hence, the 
attribute of knowledge does last so long as the soul itself 
does, justas in youth there is the manifestation ofvirility and 
so on, which are existent indeed during childhood. 


Sāmkarabhāsya 2.3.31: As in ordinary life virile power and 
so on, existing potentially only in young children, and being 
then looked upon as non-existing, become manifest at the 
time of puberty — and do not originate at that time from 
previous non-existence, because in that case they might 
originate in eunuchs also — so the connection of the soul 
with buddhi exists potentially merely during deep sleep and 
the period of general retraction, and again becomes manifest 
at the time of waking and the time of creation. This explana- 
tion is appropriate, because nothing can be assumed to 
spring up unless from something else. Otherwise we should 
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have to suppose that effects spring up without causes. That 
the rising from deep sleep is due to the existence of potential 
avidya, scripture also declares, “Having become merged in 
the true they know not that they are merged in the true. 
Whatever these creatures are here, whether a lion or a wolf", 
etc. (Chand VI 9.2.3)... 

Brh 2.4.12: na pretya samjnasti 

Saurabha 2.3.31: sarvagatatmavade atmopalabdhyanupalabdhyor 
bandha moksayor nityam prasangah syānnitya baddho va 
nityamukto vā'tmety anyataraniyamo và syāt. 

Sarkara accepts the soul not only as all-pervasive but also 
as having knowledge as its essential nature (Cf. 
Sāmkarabhāsya 2.3.18). As will be pointed out in the next 
chapter Srīnivāsaattacks the cetanabhutātmavibhutvavādin 
who considers the essential nature of the all-pervading soul 
as jūānamātra. 

We have pointed out under sūtra 28 above that Samkara 
brings up the discussion on buddhi which is not at all de- 
manded by the sütra. Now we know that he discusses buddhi 
under the four sutras in order to explain the present sutra. 
Here he avoids the arguments against the sarvagatatmavada 
by Nimbarka, but explains it through the theory of 
pratibimbavada under sütra abhasah eva ca (BS 3.2.50 ac- 
cording to Samkara's reading). Even there Nimbarka is 
unaware of the pratibirnbavāda of Sakara. 

Vide our discussion in chapter five (page141) 

Vide Sribhásya 2.3.32. 

Since it would be too voluminous to go into a detailed study 
ofall such instances where Samkara seems to be aware of the 
doctrinal position of the Saurabhakara, we are compelled to 
bypass many of them, especially those instances where 
Samkara seems to elaborate the urttiof Nimbarka on the BS. 
In a number of places Samkara refines the archaism of the 
Saurabha, corrects his scriptural quotations by placing 
them at their proper places. In the following references, the 
numbering of the sutras is as given in the Saurabha. We have 
already discussed the question of the anutva of the jiva. 
Another example could be their commentaries on BS 3.3.16 
and BS 3.4.39. Samkara brings better coherence and order 
byeven dividing the sütras, for example, sūtra3.3.35. In some 
instances Sarnkara refines the sütras themselves (for ex- 
ample 3.3.37). Nimbārka seems to be unaware of these facts. 


There are other instances where Samkara after giving his 
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own special interpretation of the sutras, incorporates as an 
alternative what Nimbārka has said. For example, Sarnkara 
incorporates into 2.2.40 what Nimbarka has stated in 
Saurabha 2.2.38-39. There are also instances where Samkara 
incorporates into a previous sūtra what Saurabha says later 
and reserves this later sutra to treat some other special 
scriptural texts and problems. For example in 3.3.13, Sarnkara 
adds what Nimbarka has to say at 3.3.14 and reserves sutra 
3.3.14 to take up the Katha passage. All these may well point 
out that Sarnkara appears to reread and readjust the 
Saurabha. 


Nimbarka gives due importance to Karma and Jnana fora 
mumuksu. There are many references to Mimāmsa sütras 
and examples from Mimamsa in the Saurabha. That seems 
to be the reason why Sarnkara makes an appeal to the 

pürvamimámsa and points out that one and the same 
passage cannot refer to more than one thing as understood 
by Nimbarka in the Saurabha 1.1.32. 

Vide Sümkarabhàsya on the above sütras. 

i.e. sütras seven to sixteen according to Sarnkara. 

ie. sütras 4.3.7-11. 

This division of the sütras by Šankara goes against the gen- 
eral method adopted by the Brahmasütrakara, who normally 
gives the view of the purvapaksin first and then presents the 
doctrine of the siddhāntin. Interestingly, Sarnkara is aware 
that he is going against the normal method. See his bhasya 
on BS 4.3.14. 

Saurabha. 3.6-10. 

Ibid 4.3.11-15. 

V.S. Ghate, 1960, p. 171. 

Sārnkarabhāsya4. 3.14: “....kecit punah pürvanipürvapaksa 
sūtrāņi bhavanty- uttarāņi siddhānta sūtrāņi ity etām 
vyavasthām anurudhyamānāh para visayā eva gati srutih 

pratisthapayanti. 

For example BS 2.2.5-9, BS 3.2.4-6. Here the order of the 
sütras among themselves, as given by Ramanuja differs from 
the order of these sütras given by other bhasyakaras. 

This is sutra4.3.15 according to Sainkara. He reads the sütra 

as apratikālarhbanān nayatiti Bādarāyana ubhayathā'dosāt 
tat kratusca. 

Ghate, 1960, pp. 171-173. 


Sārnkarabhāsya 4.3.14: “nahi gatam eva gamyate anyo 
hyanyad gacchatiti prasiddham loke.... 
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Later on Sarhkara points out that the going of the soul to 
Brahman is based on three wrong notions about the individual 
soul. These are: firstly the individual soul is a part of 
Brahman, secondly , the individual soul is an effect of 
Brahman and thirdly, the individual soul is different from 
Brahman. Sarnkara rejects all these as wrong hypotheses. 
Since Nimbarka accepts that the jiva is a part of Brahman 
and is an effect of Brahman, he must reply to the objections 
raised by Samkara if he were a post-Samkara vedantin. At 
any rate Nimbarka is completely unaware of the objections 
raised by Sarnkara. 


Ibid, “tad evam parabrahmavido gantavyadi vijnanasya 
bādhitatvān nā kathamcana gatir upapādayitum sakyā 
sagunavidyāvisayā bhavisyanti....” 

According to Sarnkara all the scriptural texts speaking of 
Brahman as possessing of manifold powers and qualifications 
such as the originator of the universe etc, have only a 
secondary purport and are utlimately meant to teach the 
absolute oneness of Brahman. On the basis of various 
scriptural texts (e.g. Chand 5.3.24, 4.10.5, 4.15.3, 7.1.1. 
7.6.5, Brh 4.4.6, Kaus 1.1., Tait 2.1., Prasna 5.2 etc.) he 
attempts to establish the existence of a two-fold knowledge; 
a higher anda lower knowledge, corresponding to higher and 
lower Brahman. According to him the soul's going falls 
within the sphere of lower knowledge and applies to the lower 
Brahman only. 


See Sārnkarabhāsya 4.3.14. 

Saurabha, 1.1.1. 

Samkarabhasya, 1.1.1. : ...nityanitya vastuvivekah 
ihamutraphalabhogavirdgah samadamádi sadhana sampat, 
mumuksatvam ca.... 

Vide for details Kaustubha, 4.1.16, 3.4.32-35. 

Vide for details Saurabha, 4.1.15 and Kaustubha, 4.1.15. 
Saurabha, 4.1.19: vidvan arabdhakarye tu sukrtaduskrte 
bhogena ksapayitva brahma sampadyate. 

Saurabha, 3.3.27. 

Surprisingly Srinivasa in his Kaustubha 3.3.27 seems to be 
influenced by the jūāna theory of Sarnkara. It appears that 
he reinterprets the doctrine of Nimbarka in the light of 
Samkara. His using the term jūāni in the beginning of his 
bhāsya on the sutra here amply supports it. Incidentally, it - 
may be noted that Samkara uses the terms jūāņi only to- 
wards the end of his bhasya on this sutra. Srinivasa's 
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comments in Kaustubha 4.1.19 also points to his awareness 
of Samkara's attack on Nimbarka. Therefore he clarified the 
doctrine of Nimbarka better here. (Vide Kaustubha 4.1.19). 


Vide infra. p. 282. 

Saurabha, 4.4.15. 

Saurabha, 1.3.42, 4.4.17-21. 

Ibid, 4.4.1. 

Sārhkarabhašya, 1.4.21, 3.4.8. 
Saurabha, 4.4.1. 

Saurabha, 4.4.4. 

BS 3.2.27. ubhayavyapadešāt tv ahikundalavat. 
BS 3.2.28. prakasasrayavad va tejastvāt. 
Vide infra. p. 104. 

Saurabha, 3.2.28. 

Vide infra. p. 298. 


By purvavat Sarnkara understands BS3.2.25 while Nimbàrka 
understands it as referring to BS 2.1.25 and Ramanuja as 
referring to BS 2.3.43 and 46. 


Sārnkarabhāsya 3.2.29. 

BS3.2.25 prakásüdivaccavaisesyam prakásasca karmanya' 
bhyasat. 

According to Ramanuja these form BS 3.2.26, 3.2.27 and 
3.2.28 respectively instead of BS 3.2.27, 3.2.28 & 3.2.29 as 
in Nimbarka. 

Vide Sribhasya, 3.2.28. 

ie. sütra 1.1.26 according to Nimbarka. 

This is sütra 2.3.40 according to Sarnkara. 

V.S. Ghate, 1926, p. 95. 


Vide their respective commentaries on sūtra 3.2.11 and 
Saurabha 3.2.27-28. 


Bhāskarabhāsya, 3.2.3. 

Vide Sribhásya, 3.2.3. 

Chand 6.8. 6 : asya somya purusasya prayato vanmanasi 
sampadyate manah prane pranastejasi tejah parasyam 
devatāyām. 


Vide footnote 106 infra. 
z 
Samkarabhasya 4.2.1. 
.... the purvapaksin maintains that speech itself is merged in 
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the mind...to this we reply that only the function of speech 
is merged in the mind. But how can this interpretation be 
maintained, considering that the teacher (in the sütra) ex- 
pressly says 'speech in the mind'? — True, we reply, but later 
on he says "There is non-division, according to scriptural 
statement (sütra 16), and we therefore conclude that what is 
meant inthe present sutrais merely cessation ofthe function 
ofspeech. For if the intention were the absorption ofthe thing 
(i.e. the organ of speech) itself, there would be *non-division" 
in all cases, and for what reason then should *non-division" 
be specially stated in another case (i.e. in the case of which 
sutra 16 treats)? The meaning therefore is that the different 
functions are retracted and that while the function of the 
mind continues to go on the function of speech is retracted 
first... 


Ibid, "Sabdo'py asmin pakse'vakalpate, vrttivrttimator 
abhedopacarad ity arthah. 

Saurabha, 4.2.1 ...vag indriye uparate’pi manah pravrtti 
daršanāt... 


Cf. Kaustubha, 4.2.1. 


It seems that the adjectival phrase samyogarūpa found in 
Saurabha 4.2.1 is an interpolation, because that phrase 
sounds awkward when we take the entire Saurabha on this 
pada. Nimbarka consistently insists on a literal interpreta- 
tion of the sütra in this pada. Therefore the original position 
of Nimbarka could have been vagindriyasya manasisampattir 
ucyate instead of the present reading vagindriyasya manasi 
samyogarüpa sampattir ucyate. Srinivasa is aware of the 
argument of Samkara that the mind is not the material cause 
of speech. Therefore the addition of samyogarūpa has a 
meaning in the Kaustubha. We have already pointed out that 
the tendency for interpolation has played havoc with the 
doctrine of the pūrvācāryas in the Nimbarka school. 


Bhaskara, one of the bhedabhedavadins, as usual throws 
his lot with Samkara throughout this pada, thereby clearly 
showing the influence Samkara has on him. 


Srībhāsya 4.2.1. ...manaso vākprakrti tvabhāvāt tatra 
vāksvarūpa sampatty asambhavát. vāgādivrttinām 
mano'dhinatvenavrttisarnpatti srutih katharhcid upapadyate 
iti evam prapte.... 


Ibid, 4.2.1. na hi tadānim vrtty uparame vágindriyam 
paramānāntareņopalabhyate yena vrttimātrarh sampadyate 
ity ucyeta. 
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Saurabha 4.2.3 “tacca pranena samyujyate” manah prana 
(Chand 6.8.6) ity uttara sabdāt. 

Samkarabhdsya 4.2.3. 

Ibid, tad apy ágrhitabahyedriya vrttih mano vrttidvāreņaiva 
prāņe praliyate ity uttarād vākyād avagantavyam. 
Sribhāsya 4.2.3. 

Saurabha 4.2.4. The prána is united with the jiva, why? On 
account ofthe texts indicating'its approach' viz. 'Thus verily, 
do all the pranas approach together to the jiva at the time of 
death (Brh 4.3.38). He going out, the prāņa goes out after 
him' (Brh 4.4.2) 'Or, who staying should I stay' (Prasna 6.3). 
The prāņa, connected with the jiva is united with fire— this 
is the resultant meaning. 

asya saumya purusasya prayato ' van manasi sampadyate’ 
manah pràne prāņas tejasi tejah parasyam devatayam. 
(Chand 6.8.6). 

Nimbarka treats elaborately only the merging of the prāņain 
the soul, and all of a sudden, jumps to the conclusion that 
the pràna connected with the soul, is united with fire: “this 
is the phalito'rthah" (the resultant meaning) such a conclu- 
sion pre-supposes certain detailed discussion which is not 
found in the available Saurabha. Perhaps that is a trait of his 
style. 

Nimbarka accepts the merging of the prana in the jiva, as 
demanded by the sütra. Sarhkara as usual accepts the 
merging of the function of pranain the jiva. Besides, Nimbarka 
seems to be unaware of the reasons advanced by Samkara 
for the merging of the functions only. 


Sārhkarabhāsya 4.2.4. 


Rāmānuja might have derived this simile perhaps from a 
similar one concerning one's travelling from Srughna to 
Pātaliputra via Mathura, given by Samkara in the following 
sutra. 


It is unlikely that such a mention of Mathura would be left 
out by a post- -Samkara Srinivasa if the Nimbarka school of 
vedanta had an earlier connection with Mathura and 
Radhakrsna cult. 

Saurabha4.2.12 ...Thereisno such contradiction, since that 
is a denial of the departure of the sense organs “from the 
embodied soul” the topic of discussion is clear from the 
reading “of some”, viz. "from him the vital-breaths do not 
depart” (Sat. Br. 14.7.2,8). scripture denies their departure 
from that alone. 
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The Brh 4.4.6 reading tasya seem to cause misunderstand- 
ing. Therefore Nimbārka points out that Sat. Br 14.7.2.8reads 
tasmāt thereby removing all ambiguity. That these varia- 
tions belong to the Kāņva and the Mādhyandina recensions 
respectively is made clear by the Sribhāsya. 


These are sūtras 12-13 according to the Saurabha. 
Sārnkarabhāsya 4.2.12. 


i.e. sūtra 4.2.13 according to Sarnkara, which reads "spasto 
hyekesam." 
For example Brh 3.2.11, 4.4.2, 4.4.6 etc. 

M 
Samkarabhasya 4.2.13: ...tatsamanyat na tasmāt prāņā 
utkrāmanty  atraiva samavaniyante’ity  atrapy 


abhedopacarena | dehapadaànasyaivotkramanasya 
pratisedhah.... 


Ibid...na ca brahmavidah sarvagata brahmatmabhutasya 
praksiņakāmakarmaņa utkrāntir gatir và upapadyate, 
nimittābhāvāt. “atra brahma samasnute" iticaivarnjātiyakāh 
srutayo gaty utkrāntyor abhāvam sücayanti. 

Kaustubha 4.2.12. It is one of those few instances where 
Srinivasa clearly rejects the doctrine of Sarnkara, without 
naming him. 


Kaustubha 4.2.13 ...By the texts: By that light, this soul goes 
out (Brh 4.4.2), "He assumes another newer and a more 
auspicious form" (Brh 4.4.4) and so on, it is suggested that 
during the state of transmigratory existence, the sense 
organs of the embodied soul depart in order that there may 
be the origin of a new body— andi itis this that is denied here. 
Further, it is suggested that at the time of the knower's 
departure from the final body, set up so long by the work the 
effects of which have already begun, he is separated from the 
sense organs — and this too is denied. The sense is that these 
sense organs accompany him as he proceeds through the 
path of gods, and are not separated from him prior to his 
attaining Brahman. In the reading "of some" branches, viz. 
*From him the sense organs do not depart (Sat Br 14.7.2.8), 
thereis an explicit denial ofthe departure ofthe sense organs 
from the embodied soul, mentionedas the topic of discussion 
thus *He who is without desire, who is free from desire, who 
has attained his desire" (Sat. Br14.7.2.8) andindicated as an 
ablative by the fifth case ending. (Translation ofthe Kaustubha 
texts are from Roma Bose 1940 and 1941). 


Vide Sribhāsya 4.2.12. 
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Vide the various guruparamparas such as the ones given in 
Strotraratnàvalii (pp. 127-136), Laghustavavali(pp. 9-11) and 
Srinimbarkas tan matar ca (pp. 6-7) Vide supra footnote 15, 
chapter two. 


AC, p. 114. 

dharmabhrtam varistasya yudhistarasya bhubhrtah 
rajyad uttarakale' bhud vajranabho nrpottamah 
Sasdsdsau mahābhāgo mathuramandale mahim 
tada Srīnivāsācāryo gurūņāri saranarn gatah! 


A.P. Bhattacharya (1966, p. 96) considers that Vajranabha 
is the founder of the kingdom of Surasena in the sixth 
century BC. 


AC p. 96 ff. It is said that when Acaryapada came to the 
hermitage of Nimbarka on a world-conquering mission, 
Nimbarka performed a miracle by showing the arka (sun) 
above nimba tree in order to enable the guest to have his 
meals in spite of being late at night. For, the sages are not 
allowed to eat anything after the sun set. (Videa similar story 
in chapter two above). 


AC, p. 143. 

N.D. Sharma, 1978, pp. 25-26, Vide also NUS, p. 81. 
A.P. Bhattacharya, 1966, pp. 98-100. 

Vrajavallabha, 1974, p. 79. 

Kaustubha 2.2.28. 

Chawkhamba vidyabhavan ed., Varanasi, 1964, p. 67. 

ed. Swami Dvarikadasa Shastri, Bauddha Bharati Series 3, 
Varanasi 1968, p. 205. 

It is said that Dharmakirti is called Viprabhiksu because 


originally he was a Brahman but later became a Buddhist 
monk. On that account he was popularly called Viprabhiksu. 


Kathiyababa, (1972, pP. 109-112) defends the pre- 
Dharmakirti days of Srinivasa on the ground that these 
texts in the Vedāntakaustubha of Srinivasa are interpola- 
tions from the Vedantakaustubhaprabhà of KeSavakasmirin. 

Thereby he also acknowledges that in the past, some zealous 
scribes in the Sect have manipulated the original writings of 
the ācāryas. Since there is a general acceptance in the 
school of Nimbarka that the above text is that of Srinivasa, 
we do not go into a detailed examination of the position of 
Kathiyababa. Besides, even if the text in question is an 
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interpolation in the Vedantakaustubha, we have ample 
evidence to prove the post-Samkara nature of the 
Vedāntakaustubha. 


A.P. Bhattacharya, 1966, pp. 78-79. 
Ibid, pp. 81-82. 


Saurabha 1.3.8, Vide supra, chapter one. A later disciple can 
also consider himself as led by the command of the founder 
guru to undertake any good deeds. He also does the meri- 
torious deeds for the prasada of the founder guru. 


A.P. Bhattacharya, 1966, pp. 79-80. 
V.S. Ghate, 1926, p. 79. 


An objection is already contained in the sutra itself which 
reads bhoktapatter avibhagas cet syallokavat. 


Kaustubha 2.1.13. ..."Moreover, there will not be any dis- 
tinction between the enjoyer and the controller, because the 
group of enjoyers being non-different from the controller, 
the enjoyer will become the controller, and the controller, 
the supreme soul, will become the enjoyer. In ordinary life, 
to begin with, the distinction between the enjoyer and the 
object enjoyed is well known, thus "The individualsoulis the 
enjoyer, the body and the rest are the objects enjoyed" and 
in the Veda too, thus "Eats the sweet berry" (Mundaka3.1.1, 
Svet 4.6). Similarly the distinction between the enjoyer and 
the controller, too, is well known in ordinary life as is evident 
from the conduct of the good who always regard their 
pleasures and pains as dependent on the Lord; and in the 
Veda too, thus: *He alone makes one do good deeds" (Kaus 
3.8). "The soul which is without the Lord is bound, because 
of being an enjoyer” (Svet 1.8) and so on. Thus *on account 
of becoming an enjoyer, there is non-distinction" and hence 
the doctrine of the causality of Brahman cannot be ac- 
cepted-.... 


Sārnkarabhāsya 2.1.13..."The distinction of enjoyers and 
objects of enjoyment is well known from ordinary experience 
the enjoyers being intelligent, embodied souls, while sound 
and the like are the objects of enjoyment. Devadatta, for 
instance is an enjoyer, the dish (which he eats) an object of 
enjoyment. The distinction of the two would be reduced to 
non-existence if the enjoyer passed over into the object of 
enjoyment, and vice versa. Now this passing over of one 
thing into another world actually results from the doctrine 
of the world being non-different from Brahman. But the 
sublation of a well-established distinction is objectionable, 
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not only with regard to the present time when that distinc- 
tion is observed to exist, but also with regard to the past and 
the future, for which itis inferred. The doctrine of Brahman's 
causality must therefore be abandoned, as it would lead to 
the sublation of the well-established distinction of enjoyers 
and objects of enjoyment. 


Kaustubha 2.1.13 ... "The author states the correct conclu- 
sion in the words “It may be, as in ordinary life". That is, on 
our view, too, there may, indeed, be a distinction between 
the enjoyer and the object enjoyed, as well as between the 
enjoyer and the controller, “as in ordinary life". In ordinary 
life, although pots, dishes and the rest, having the lump of 
clayas their material cause; bracelets, earrings and the rest, 
having gold as their material cause, foams, waves and the 
rest, having the sea as their material cause; and leaves, 
fruits and the rest, having the tree as their material cause; 
are all non-different from their respective causes, there is 
still a mutual distinction amongst the particular effects 
themselves. In exactly the same manner, there may be a 
mutual distinction between the enjoyer and the object 
enjoyed, although they are non-different from Brahman, 
having Brahman as their material cause. Similarly, inspite 
of their non-distinction there may still be a distinction 
between the enjoyer and the controller, just as pots, dishes 
and the rest, though by nature non-different from the clay, 
as having no existence and activity apart from the clay, are 
yet by nature different, too, from the clay possessing as they 
do their own particular attributes which the clay lacks. The 
same should be known to be the case with the gold and 
bracelets and the rest too. Likewise, there is a natural 
relation of difference — non-difference between Brahman 
and the individual soul. There is, indeed, no inconsistency 
here. Hence it is established that the doctrine of the causality 
of Brahman is not open to the above objections (Italics mine)." 


Ramanuja seems to be referring to Nimbarka when he says: 
yattu parair brahmakaranavade bhoktrbhogyavibhagabhavam 


sankya samudraphenatraūgadrstāntenavibhāgapratipādanapararn 
sutram vyakhyatam tadayuktam. 


He gives the reason for rejecting such an interpreation when 
he states: antarbhāvitasaktyavidyopādhikād brahmanah 
srstim abhyupagacchatàm, evam aksepa parihārayor 
asarhgatatvāt. Here Rāmānuja seems to reject the interpre- 
tation of the sūtra by Nimbārka, Sarnkara and Bhaskara. 

For, Nimbarka accepts the creation of the world from 
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Brahman by svāsādhāraņasaktimattvāt (Saurabha 2.1.23). 
It is well known that Sarnkara considers the creation to be 
due to avidyā and Bhaskara as due to upadhi.Thus this 
reference of Ramanuja points out the priority of Nimbarka 
over Ramanuja. 

Significant also is the fact that Ramanuja speaks of these 
other philosophers after presenting the view ofthe author of 
the Dramidabhasya, thereby making a clear distinction 
between the philosophy of Dramidacarya and that of 
Nimbarka. On this count, it is not possible to accept the 
position of Lalita Krishna Goswami that Nimbarka and 
Dramidacarya are one and the same historical person. (Cf. 
L.K Goswami 1972, Allahabad, p. 60 ff.) 


Sārnkarabhāsya 2.1.13 ..."To the preceding objection we 
reply. It may exist as in ordinary experience. Even on our 
philosophic view the distinction may exist, as ordinary 
experience furnishes us with analogous instances. We see, 
for instance, that waves, foam, bubbles and other modifi- 
cations ofthe sea, although they really are not different from 
the sea-water, exist, sometimes in the state of mutual 
separation, sometimes in the state of conjunction, etc. From 
the fact of their being non-different from the sea-water, it 
does not follow that they pass over into each other, and, 
again, although they do not pass over into each other, still 
they are not different from the sea. Soit is in the case under 
discussion also. The enjoyers and the objects of enjoyment 
do not pass over into each other, and yet they are not 
different from the highest Brahman. And although the 
enjoyer is not really an effect of Brahman, since the 
unmodified created himself, in so far as he enters into the 
effect, is called the enjoyer (according to the passage "Having 
created he entered into it" (Tait. Up. 2.6). Still after Brahman 
has entered intoits effects it passes into a state ofdistinction, 
in consequence of the effect acting as a limiting adjunct just 
as the universal ether is divided by its contact with jars and 
otherlimiting adjuncts. The conclusion is, that the distinction 
of enjoyer and objects of enjoyment is possible, although 
both are non-different from Brahman, their highest cause, 
as the analogous instance of the sea and its waves dem- 
onstrates." 


Vide Sàmkarabhásya, 2.1.14. 


BS, 2.1.14-19according to thereadingof Nimbarka. Sarnkara 
divides the sūtra 17 into two. 
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Kaustubha 2.1.14 "In the first chapter, Brahman has been 
described many times as different from the sentient and the 
non-sentient, in order that there may be a proper dis- 
crimination between the peculiar natures of these three 
realities respectively. Here, on the other hand, the non- 
difference of the world, the effect, from Brahman the cause, 
resulting from the absence of separate existence, activity 
and the rest (on the part of the former) has been established 
under the aphorism: If it be objected that (in that case the 
effect must be) non-existent (we replay) no, on account of 
there being a negation merely" (BS, 2.1.7) and so on. Now, 
with a view to confirming the stated conclusion, the author 
is refuting the view of the Vaisesikas who hold that the effect 
is non-different from the cause, but is something which 
originates (i.e. is an absolutely new creation). 


Ibid. ..."The compound (tad ananyatvam) is to be explained 
as follows. There is non-difference between the two, viz. the 
cause and the effect, or, there is non-difference of that, viz. 
the world, the effect, from Brahman, the cause, or there is 
non-difference of the effect from that, viz. the cause. That is 
the effect, which is of the form of the sentient and the non- 
sentient, which is limited, has many names and forms, and 
is dependent, is non-different from Brahman, the supreme 
cause, possessing the sentient and the non-sentient as his 
powers, unlimited, denoted by words like “one”, “without a 
second" and so on, capable of abiding voluntarily in the 
causal state and in the effected states, and prior to the entire 
universe..." 


Ibid, .... "Among these, the meaning of the text beginning 
with the world *beginning" (arambhana) is as follows: 


The Chandogyas, having made an initial statement to the 
effect that through the knowledge of the material cause 
there arises the knowledge of all the effects, in the passage: 
"Whereby the unheard becomes heard, the unthought 
thought, the unknown known" (Chand 6.1.3), state a par- 
allel instance to establish it, in the passage: "Just as, my 
dear, through one lump of clay, everything made of clay may 
be known — the effect, having its beginning in speech is a 
name, the reality is just the clay” (Chand 6.1.4). That is, just 
as "through one lump of clay" being known as clay *every- 
thing made of clay" i.e. the group ofthe evolutes of clay, may 
be known, since they are all made of clay; — for such a group 
of evolutes 'has its beginning in speech' i.e. meaning, and 
"name" i.e. word.The function of speech rests on these two, 
viz. meaning and word, e.g. we say: Fetch water by the pot. 
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Hence, "the truth” is that the evolute, characterized by 
having a broad bottom and resembling the shape ofa belly, 
having the name “pot”, and conducive to the function of 
fetching water and so on, is "just clay”. That is, the view that 
the effect is different from the cause, on account of the 
difference of individuality and conception, is incorrect, for it 
is not possible to attribute the individuality or the concep- 
tion of a pot to the wind and the rest which are different from 
clay. If the effect is to originate from the non-existent simply, 
then that would lead to the origin of everything everywhere, 
as well as to the futility of the activity of the agent. So desist 
from further arguments.” 


Under sūtra 1.3.7. Sankara says that the distinction between 
the individual soul and Brahman is no more real than that 
between the ether within a pot and the universal ether. 


Under the same sūtra 2.1.13 Sarnkara too has accepted | 
such an interpretation from a practical point of view. 


Cf. Roma Bose, 1940, p. 287. 


Srinivasa brings again the example of “the tree and leaves” 
under stitra2.1.22, toshow that there is no absolute identity 
between the jiva (the effect) and Brahman: (the cause). 
According to him, just as the leaf, though non-different from 
the tree, is yet not the tree, so is the case with the jiva and 
Brahman. Sucha contention is defective because the drstanta 
shows only a physical connection, not a metaphysical 
relation. 


An alternative reading of the text is “yadurdhvam gargi divo 
yadadhastat prthivyah ye cobhe dhyāvāprthiyor 
yadantaraksam yad bhutam yadbhavisyac ca. (Vide 
Vrindavana ed. of the Kaustubha, p. 84). 


Bhaskara as it is well known accepts most of what Sarnkara 
has expanded throughout his bhasya. Therefore, he could 
be called a “non-believing follower”. 


For example, the first of the two interpretations of Srinivasa 
on BS 1.1.3 (Sāstrayonitvāt) agrees with the only interpre- 
tation of the sūtra by Nimbārka and with the second inter- 
pretation of the same sūtra by Sarnkara, while Srinivása's 
second interpretation agrees with the first interpretation of 
Sarkara. Again, the second interpretation of BS, 1.4.2 
süksamam tu tad ārhatvāt, by Srinivasa appears to be a 
summary of what Samkara has given in his bhāsya on the 
same sutra. In the same way, the second interpretation of 
the sutra2.1.7 asad iti cen na pratisedhamatratvat seems to 
be influenced by Sarhkara's interpretation of the sütra. 
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Similarly the first interpretation given by Srinivasa on BS, 
2.2.4 vyatirekānavasthites ca na peksatvātis similar to the 
interpretation of Samkara. 


We may point out that bhasya of Srinivàsa on the following 
sutras, among others, seems to be influenced by Sarnkara. 


1.1.19,20,26 2.4.16,17 3.4.10-12,29-31 
1.2:5,22 3.1.1,4,5,13,20,24,25 4.2.1,4,12 
2:1:7,19,22^' 3:277, 10/11,18,32;37 4.3.3 

2.2.4,21. 3.3.1,10,21,23,26,49,51,55,58,59 
2.3.46,47 


Saurabha, 9.2. 1 9: Sūryād ambu durastham grhyate, tadvad 
amsinah sakasat sthanasyagrahanád drstantavaisamyam 
iti. 

Cf. Sarnkarabhāsya, 3.2.19. 

Saurabha, 3.2.20 


BS, 3.4.32 : vihitatvac cāsramakarmāpi 
BS, 3.4.33 : sahakaritvena ca 

BS, 3.4.34 : sarvathāpi ta evobhaya lingat 
BS, 3.4.35 : anabhibhavam ca darsayati 


Both may be indebted to the Sabarabhasya on the 
purvamimamsa sūtra 4.3.5 for the example of khadira wood. 


Such influence of Samkara on Srinivasa is seen elsewhere 
alsoin his commentary. For example, in sütra 1.3.2 Srinivasa 
considers the sutra as referring to Mundaka 2.2.8 and 3.2.8 
as referred to by Samkara rather than Mundaka 3.1.13 as 
referred to by Nimbarka. The reason perhaps may be that 
the scriptural texts that Samkara quotes are better suited to 
explain the sütra. 

It must also be mentioned in this context that Srinivasa 
seems to be influenced by Sarnkara in the interpretation of 
BS 3.2.9: sa eva tu karmānusmrtisabda vidhibhyah. 

Nimbarka interprets the compound as (i) karmanusmrti 
(remembrance of works) (ii) Sabda (text) and (iii) vidhi 
(injunction) while Srinivasa follows the example of Sankara 
and breaks the first compound as (i) karma (iy anusmrti, 
followed by (iii) sabda and (iv) vidhi. 

BS3.4.40. tadbhütasya tu nātad bhavo jaiminer api niyamat 
tadrūpābhāvebhyah. 

Sankara reads the sutra slightly different, viz. niyamatad 
rupabhavebhyah. 

BS, 3.4.41 : nacadhikarikam api patananumanat tadayogāt. 
BS, 3.4.43 bahis tūbhayathā'pi smrter ācārāc ca. Sarnkara 
takes the sūtra as an adhikarana by itself.. 
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Saurabha 1.2.11 .... “the two souls, entered into the cave, 
should be known to be two sentient beings, viz. the jiva and 
the Paramatman. Why? Because that is.seen; i.e. because it 
is found that this section designates the entering of these 
two alone — ofthe Supreme Soul in the passage (Katha 2.12) 
...and of the individual soul in the passage (Katha 4.7)..... 
L4 ^ 
Sāmkarabhāsya, 1.2.11 ...tatra samsayah..kim iha 
buddhijivau nirdistau uta jivaparamatmanau iti. 
Kaustubha, 1.2.11 ...tatra sarhsayah kim iha buddhijivau 
guham previstav iti nirddhistam uta jiva paramātmānav iti. 
Sārnkarabhāsya, 1.2.11 ...pibantau'iti ca dvivacanena 
dvayoh panam darsayati srutih ato 
buddhiksetrajūapaksastāvan na sambhavati 


Kaustubha, 1.2.11 guhārh hrdayalaksanàm pravistau 
atmanau hi cetanau eva. 


Sāmkarabhāsya, 1.2.11 chatrino gacchantity ekenāpi 
chatriņā bahünàrn chatritvopacāradarsanāt. evam ekenāpi 
pibatā dvau pibantāv ucyete. 
Ibid, yadvā jivas thāvat pibati, isvaras tu pāyayati. 
Kaustubha, 1.2.11. 

4. 
Samkarabhasya, 1.2.11. 


Kaustubha ‘1.2.11. The statement of Srinivasa “asya 
gordvitiyo' nvestavya: ity ukte gaur evanvisyate nāšvo na 
gardabha'iti mahābhāsye sthitam" seems to be a direct 
reference to Patarjali's Mahābhāsya on Panini 1.3.19. 
Therefore Srinivasa cannot at all be assigned to a pre- 
Patanjali times as claimed by the traditionalists. 


For instance in Kaustubha, 2.1.22, 2.2.4 and 3.4.35. 
For instance in Kaustubha, 4.2.4, 3.3.49. 

For instance in Kaustubha, 3.4.43. 

See chapter four above. 


For example, the defence he makes for the reality of created 
world in Kaustubha 3.2.22. 


BS 2.3.31. nityopalabdhyanupalabdhiprasango'nyatara 
niyamo va nyathd. 


See chapter six for Nimbārka's criticism of the Samkhya 
System. 


Bhaskarabhasya, 2.3.32. 
Ibid, 2.3.29. 
Kaustubha 2.3.31. 
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"This aphorism is meant for indicating the defects in the 
view ofthose who maintain the all -pervasiveness of the soul 
which is consciousness. 'Otherwise' i.e. on any view other 
than our view, viz. that the soul is possessed of the essential 
attributes of being a knower, knowledge by nature and 
atomic in size i.e. on the doctrine that the soul is con- 
sciousness merely and all-pervading, there must be the 
consequence of eternal perception and non-perception. On 
account of the all-pervading soul being ever unenveloped, 
there will be perception, on account of the existence of 
mundane existence, non-perception. In this way, there will 
result simultaneous bondage and release or restriction with 
regard to the one or the other" .... There must be eternal 
bondage alone on the part of the soul which is conscious- 
ness merely and immobile, or there must be salvation alone 
— such a restriction will result ..... 

A.P. Bhattacharya, 1966, p. 74. 

Saurabha, 2.3.31, 2.3.49 f. 

Cf. Bhāskarabhāsya, 3.2.29. 

Sārnkarabhāsya, 2.3.18. 

Ibid, 2.3.29. ...parasya ca brahmano vibhutvam amnatarh 
tasmād vibhurjivah. 

Kaustubha, 1.1.1. Today this text forms a part of the 
Dasasloki. See chapter two for comments on Dašašlokī 

It must be pointed out, that even if the DS in the present 
form were available to Srinivasa, he left out those verses 
that give any importance to Radha. It is also significant 
to note that, although Srinivasa identified Brahman with 
Krsnain the Kaustubha 1.1.1, he never makes any mention 
of Radha in the entire Kaustubha. Nor does he advocate 
Krsna-cult as the only means for salvation as propounded 
in verse 8 of the DS. 


Incidentally it may be pointed out that Srinivasa introduces 
the three stanzas (i.e. stanzas 3,4 and 7 ofthe extant DS) with 
the phrase yathāhuh, which shows that they are not his own 
creation, but are borrowed. Perhaps even the author of the 
DS might also have borrowed these stanzas from some 
common sources. Anyway the omission of the stanzas 
connected with Radha worship as well as the non-mention 
of Radha in the entire Kaustubhain spite of the occasions to 
do so, shows that Radha might have entered the Nimbarka 
school only some time after Srinivasa. 


Brahmavaivarta Purana (Anandasrama edition, Poona 1935) 
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2.26.70, avasyam eva bhoktavyam krtam karma 
subhāšubham... 


Kaustubha 4.1.13. ...Now, the author shows how on the rise 
of knowledge all obstructions cease immediately. The text 
"Just as water does not cling to the lotus-leaf, so no evil 
deeds cling to one who knows this" (Chand 4.14.3) declares 
that there is the non-clinging of the subsequent sins on the 
part of a knower.... If it be suggested: In accordance with the 
declaration "A work done, good or bad, must necessarily be 
experienced" (BVP 26. 70) and so on the consequences of 
the work done must necessarily be undergone. Hence the 
non-clinging and destruction of subsequent and prior sins 
are not justifiable, the scriptural texts of (Chānd 4.14.3.5; 
5.24.3; Mundaka 2.2.9) about such non-clinging and de- 
struction simply refer to the cessation of works the conse- 
quences of which have already been undergone. 


Ibid, ... “On the attainment “of knowledge", ..."the non- 
clinging and destructions of the subsequent and prior sins" 
are justifiable....This designation too cannot be taken to be 
referring to works the consequences of which have already 
been undergone since the destruction of such works holds 
good equally in the case of a non-knower, and since the 
declaration *A work which is not experienced does not decay 
even in hundreds of millions of ages. It must be experienced 
necessarily" (BVP 26.70) and so on, refers to the case of the 
non-knowers, and to works which have begun to produce 
consequences...." 


H.H. Wilson, 1864, Vol. I, pp. 119-120. 


F.S. Growse, too considers the Goswamins as the authors 
of the present extant BVP. Cf. Mathura a district memoir, 
with numerous illustrations. (North-Western provinces and 
Audh Government Press 1883, p. 74). 


R.C. Hazra, 1940, pp. 166-167. 
C.M. Brown, 1974, pp. 23-29. 


Ibid, p. 25. Cf. also Anand Swarupa Gupta, "The apocryphal 
character of the extant Brahmavaivarta Purana”, Purdna, 
Vol. III, 1961, Varanasi, p. 96. 


Ibid, pp. 23-24, Also Edward C. Sachau, (Tran.) Alberuni's 
India, Vol, I, 1910, p. 131. 


R.C. Hazra, 1940, pp. 2-4. 
Ibid, p. 166. 
C.M. Brown, 1974, p. 29. 
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According to Wilson: (Cf. the Visnu Purana “A system of 
Hindu Mythology and Tradition, edited by Fitzedward Hall. 
5 vols. (Vols VI-X of Wilson's work, London, (Trubner and 
Co.) 1864-1877, Preface, pp. LXV-LXVI) the original content 
of BVP might have been what Mat P 53.33-35 describes. It 
reads as follows (The Purana) which gives an account of the 
Rathantarakalpa (as related) by Savarni to Narada, joined 
with a glorification of Krsna (Krsnamahatmya), (and) in which 
the history of Brahmavarāhais repeatedly told, consisting of 
eighteen thousand (Slokas) is called the Brahmavaivarta. 
Whoever makes a gift of the Brahmavaivarta Purana in the 
month of Magha, on an auspicious day during the full moon 
is honoured in Brahmaloka. 


In spite of the fact that he is familiar with BVPSrinivasa does 
not advocate any type of Radha worship in the Kaustubha. 
Perhaps the observation of A.K. Majumdar is correct that 
BVP was re-written by the Goswamins of Gokula in order to 
extol Radha and her worship (Vide supra) which has defi- 
nitely taken place after the time of Srinivasa. 


BVP. 4.12.18 Anandasrama Sanskrit Series (1935) p. 560, 
line 20. 


BVP 4.129, 81 Ibid, p. 898, line 27. 
BVP 4. 129. 74, Ibid, p. 899, line 2. 
Madhvamukunda, “Parapaksagirivajra” (Mathura ed.), 1935. 


Kaustubha, 1.1.1. “atha tu tadajnaya tad uktavartamana 
tad anugrahakamena tacchisyena maya...” 


We have pointed out earlier that neither the ACnor the various 
guruparamparas can be taken as historical or chronological 
records. For example, according to the AC and the various 
guruparamparas the immediate disciple of Srinivasa is 
Visvācārya (Cf. AC, p. 143). But Purusottama, the author of 
the Vedāntaratnamaījūsā, who is considered to be the 
disciple of Vis$vácàrya, makes obeisance, not to Visvācārya, 
but to Srinivasaas is evident from the followin gmangalapatha 
of the Manjusa. 

yoh brahmesasurarsivanditapado vedantavedyo haris 

tam vande manasā gird ca siras srisrinivāsam gurum. 
kanthe yasc cacāsti kaustubhamanirvedanta tatvātmako 
bhakteh srirhrdayesaranyam agatehkarunyasindhum muda. 
He also refers to Srinivasa as his guruin the concluding verse 
of the same Marijusa (p. 148). He refers to Srinivasa again 
and again in the Maūjūsā (for example pp. 127-134 etc.) 
Similarly according to the gurupararhparās and AC, the guru 
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of Kesavakasmiribhatta is Gangalabhatta (Cf. also the 
mangalapātha of TP), but Kesavakāsmīri in his bhāsya on 
Brahmasūtras called “Vedantakaustubhaprabha” makes 
obeisance, not to Gangalabhatta, but to Mukunda, which 
shows that either the author of TP is a different 
KeSavakasmiribhatta from the author of the 
Vedantakaustubhaprabha, or the author of AC and the 
Guruparamparas were not interested in historical or chro- 
nological facts. 


Cf. Saurabha 1.3.8. See also the discussion on this claim of 
Nimbarka in chapter one. 


It must be pointed out that acaryas belonging to different 
traditions are also claimed by some later scholars of Nimbarka 
school as belonging to the Nimbarka tradition. For example 
the list of the guruparamparās given by Kisoridasa in his 
Srinimbārkas stan matanca (1922, pp. 6-7) contains the 
name of Bhaskaracarya, the aupadhika bhedabhedavadin, 
as the second successor of Nimbārka, after Srinivasa. 
Kisoridasa has left out the name ofthe twenty-sixth succes- 
sor called KeSavabhatta from the list so that the total 
number of the successors of Nimbarka before the great split 
after Harivyasadeva is preserved as thirty. 


Chapter 6 


23 


Saurabha, 2.2.10. 
Ibid, 1.4.11. 


Ibid, 1.4.1. If it be objected that in the.text of the Katha- 
branch viz. *Higher than the mahat is the avyakta, higher 
than the avyaktais the Purusa" (Katha3.1 1) ^What is derived 
from inference i.e. pradhana too is found mentioned. 


See also Saurabha, 1.4.5 where he says that what is higher 
than mahat is not the Samkhya pradhana but the intelli- 
gent Supreme Soul. 


Saurabha, 1.2.23. 
Ibid, 1.3.12. 

Ibid, 2.3.48 f. 
Ibid, 2,3,1-6. 
Ibid, 2.3.7. 

Ibid, 2.3.9. 

Ibid, 2.3.10. 

Ibid, 2.3.11. 

Ibid, 3.1.11. 
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Saurabha, 2.4.8. 
Ibid, 1.4.2. 

Ibid, 2.4.8-13, 3.3.10; 4.2.12. 
Ibid, 2.3.15. 

Ibid, 2.4.6. 

Ibid, 2.4.9. 

Ibid, 2.4.10-12. 

Ibid, 2.3.17. 

Ibid, 2.3.42. 

Ibid, 1.4.3. 

Ibid, 1.4.11. 

Ibid, 2.2.10; 1.1.5. 
Ibid, 1.4.2. 

Ibid, 1.4.7. 

Ibid, 1.4.15; 1.4.5-6. 
Ibid, 1.4.15. 

Ibid, 1.1.7-8. 

Ibid, 1.2.23; 1.3.12. 
Ibid, 1.3.3. 

Ibid, 1.1.7. 

Ibid, 1.3.2. 

See chapter ten for details of liberation. 
Saurabha, 2.1.1-2. 
Ibid, 2.2.10. 

Ibid, 1.1.5. 

Ibid, 1,3:3; 1.3.12;.1.2.24:.1.2:23: 1.1.7- 8; 1.4.1; 
Ibid, 2.2.1. 

Ibid, 2.2.2. 

Ibid, 2.2.3. 

Ibid, 2.2.5. 

Ibid, 2.2.8. 

Ibid, 2.2.7. 

Ibid, 2.2.6. 

Ibid, 1.4.3; 1.4.8-10. 
Ibid, 2.2.3. 

Ibid, 2.2.4. 

Ibid, 2.2.7. 


Ibid, 2.2.37-41. Also see the opponents 
Brahmakāraņavāda, in chapter eight. 
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Ibid, 2.3.42-45. Vide infra for a special discussion on the 
Sāktavāda in this chapter. 


See chapters eight and eleven below. 
Saurabha, 2.3.49. 
Ibid, 2.3.50-52. 


Ibid, 2.4.2, See also Kaustubha 2.4.7. According to 
Chakravarti (1975, p.147) Vindhyavasin (beginning of 
fifth century A.D.) the great Samkhya teacher held that the 
sense organs being directly derived from aharnkāra are 
naturally ubiquitous. This view of Vindhyavasin is refuted 
by the author of the Yuktidipikd (pp. 145/18-25). See also 
Pulinbihari Chakravarti, 1975, . 296. 

G.J. Larson, 1969, p. 185. 


I$warakrsna seems to have lived before the later part of the 
sixth century A.D. As G.J, Larson, points out (1969, p.4) 
the Samkhyakarikds along with the commentary was 
translated into Chinese by Paramartha, sometime between 
A.D. 557-569. 


It is common knowledge that Sarnkara accepts under BS 
1.4.11 the 25 principles ofthe Sārnkhya as enumerated by 
I$warakrsna in his karikd 3. He also seems to be referring 
to Téwarakrsna' s Karikas 12,13 and 15 under sūtra 2.2.1, 
when he says “We must suppose that all inward and 
outward (i.e. animate and inanimate) effects which are 
endowed with the characteristics of pleasure, pain and 
dullness have for their causes pleasure, pain and dullness 
in general. Pleasure, pain and dullness in their generality 
together constitute the threefold pradhana. This pradhana 
which is non-intelligent evolves itself spontaneously into 
multiform modifications, in order thus to effect the pur- 
pose (i.e. enjoyment, release and so on) of the intelligent 
soul. The existence of the pradhāna is to be inferred from 
other circumstances, also such as the limitations of all 
effects and the like (Thibaut's translation)". 


N.N Bhattacharya (1974, p.17) traces the root of the 
Samkhya philosophy to the pre-Vedic matriarchal tradi- 
tion in India. 


E.H. Johnston, 1937, p.2. 

E.H. Johnston 1937, pp. 81-88. 

Erich Frauwallner, 1953, pp. 288-348. 
G.J. Larson, 1969, pp. 77-165. 

G.J. Larson, p.57. 


Ibid, p. 164, Larson places the Sārnkhyapravacanasūtra to 
this period. 
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66. 


67. 


68. 


69. 


70. 


73. 


Pulinbihari Chakravarti, 1975, p. 27; Ram Suresh Panday, 
1972, pp. 76-78. 

G. Thibaut, 1962 (ed.) Vol. 48, p. 524 where Ràmanuja 
uses the term tantrawith Paūcarātra and calls his Vaisnava 
school as the Pancaratratantra. 

According to P.K. Sharma (1974, p.2) the term tantrain this 
sense means a system of magical and sacramental ritual, 
taught in the sacred Hindu texts known as tantras, which 
teach the attainment of the highest aims of religion by such 
methods as spells, diagrams (yantras), gestures (mudras) 
and other physical exercises (yoga). 

Commenting on BS 1.4.4. jūeyatvāvacanāc ca, Nimbarka 
says nāvyakta sabdas tāntrikapradhāna vacanah 
jūeyatvāvacanac ca. 

SKI 70-73. 

These Kārikās are not found in the text of Gaudapada. 
Therefore it is very significant to note that Gaudapada 
refers to Sastitantrain his bhasyaon Karika 17. Cf. Also AB 
Keith, 1975, p. 72-73. Ram Suresh Panday, 1972, p.86 
points out thatin a number of places Sastitantrais denoted 
by the short form “tantra”. 

(a) Ganganath Jha, 1896, pp. 113-115. 

(b) M. Hiriyanna, JOR, 1929, pp. 107-112. 

(c) A.B. Keith, 1949, (IInd ed) p. 72-77. 

(d) F.O. Scradev, 1914, pp. 101-110. 

K.B. Ramakrishna Rao, 1966, p. 342. 

Pulinbihari Chakravarti, 1975, p. 26. 

Ram Suresh Panday, 1972, pp. 76-78. Panday points out 
that a long passage said to be from the Tantra and whose 
author is said to be Devala, the ancient Samkhya exponent 
is found quoted in the Yajnavalkya smrti. Panday identifies 
this passage with one of the sūtras on Tattvasamasa. 
G.J. Larson 1969, p. 248; Cf. P. Chakravarti, 1975, pp. 
168-170. 

Vide his Tattvavaisaradion Yogasütra 4.13 & Bhamation 
BS 2.1.3. 

Jayamangala on SKI 70 states *paficaSikhena muninā 
bahudhā kritam tantram sastitantrakhyam sastikhandam 
krtam iti. tatraiva hi sastir artha vyākhyātāh 

A.B. Keith, 1975, p. 68. 

Ibid, p. 69. 


Ibid, p.70. 


81. 
82. 


83. 


84. 


85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 
89. 
90. 
9T. 
92. 


93. 


94. 


95. 


96. 


97. 


98. 


Pulinbihari Chakravarti, 1975, p. 26. 

Bhaskara in his bhasyaon BS2.11 also calls the Samkhya 
as the Tantra. 

SKI 40. a 

pürvotpannam asaktarn niyatam mahadadisüksma paryantam. 
samsarati nirupabhogam bhavair adhivasitam lingam. 
Saurabha, 1.4.1. In. Saurabha 2.4.8 he speaks of the 
Mahābhūtas. 

Saurabha,2.4.19-20, 3.1.2, 4.2.6, See also ch. eight below. 
Ram Suresh Panday, 1972, p. 233. 

Saurabha 4.2.9-10, 4.2.14-16. 

Ibid, 3.1.6, 4.1.1-6. 

SKI, 39 ff. 

Saurabha, 2.3.49. 

Ibid, 2.2.8. 

Atheism in Indian thought can be considered in two ways. 
One type of atheism denies the authority of the Vedas. The 
second type denies the existence of God. Here by atheism 
we mean this second type. 

Ahirbudhnya Sarnhitā, Ch. XII. 18-30. vide XII.19 which 
clearly states “sastibhedam smrtam tantram samkhyam 
nama mahāmune. XII-30 accepts that there had been 
numerous forms of Samkhya system. 

A.B. Keith, 1975, p . 70. 

Pulinbihari Chakravarti, 1975, p. 120. 

It does not speak of some fundamental Samkhya doctrines 
such as the three gunas and the satkaryavada. Since 
A$vaghosa is writing a kāvya and not a philosophical 
treatise, he is not expected to incorporate all the Samkhya 
categories into his short account of the Samkhya. His 
Buddhist bias is evident from the fact that he found 
sufficient place to describe the four kinds of the Buddhist 
meditations in this short description of Samkhya. Cf. 
Buddhacarita XII, 49-56. 

Like Nimbarka, Madhva also considers these sütras as 
refuting the Sāktamata. As will be pointed out below, 
Madhvais aware ofa much developed form ofthe Saktavada, 
while Nimbàrka is unaware of such a later form of the 
Sāktavāda. 

Cf. B.N.K. Sharma, 1974, Vol, II p. 104. 

As pointed out in chapter one according to J.N. Banerjea 
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104. 


105. 
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(1966, p. 10) nobody before Sàmkara considered these 
sütras as referring in any way to the Paricarátra School. 


For example Ramanuja on BS 2.2.42-45. 


According to A.P. Bhattacharya (1966, p. 80) the fact that 
Nimbārka does not attack Sarnkara's rejection of the 
vyühaváda is a strong argument for the pre-Samkara 
existence of Nimbarka. Since Madhva too like Nimbarka 
considers these sütras as the rejection of the Sāktavāda, 
the argument of Bhattacharya loses much of its strength. 
Although Madhva does not defend the Pancaratra system 
here, he makes a defence of its scriptures under BS 1.1.3 
and 3.1.15 as we have pointed out in chapter one. The fact 
that Nimbarka does not make use of these sütrasto explain 
or to defend the Pancaratra doctrine of vyüha shows only 
that he was not a follower of the Pancaratra School. The 
prior existence of Nimbarka to Samkara, and thereby to all 
the commentators ofthe extant commentaries of BSis proved 
by us in chapter four on various counts. 


According to S. Jaiswal, 1967, the distinction of these two 
streams of Vaisnavism could be seen even in the 6th 
century A.D. Vide supra, chapter two. 


Cf. Devi Bhāgavata Purāņa, 1.2.19-22. (Ed. Ram Tej 
Pandaya Pandit Pustakalaya, Kashi, 1952). As pointed out 
by P.K. Sharma (1974, pp. 1-2) Saktism is the worship of 
goddess while Tantrism is a system of magical and sac- 
ramental rituals, taught in the Tantras. Tàntrism aims at 
the highest attainments of religion through such methods 
as spells, diagrams (yantras), gestures (mudras) and other 
physical exercises (yoga). 


Saurabha, 2.2.42, purusam antarena Sakteh sakāšājjagat 
ulpatty asambhavān na tatkāraņavādo'pi sādhuh. 


The Pancaratra doctrine contained in the Ahirbudhnya 
Samhita 3.28-30 considers Laksmi as the sakti of god, 
through whom he creates the world. Here it is evident that 
the Pancaratra Vaisnavism of the pre- -Samkara days has 
accommodated the sāktavāda into its own system. The 
refutation of the Sāktavāda by Nimbarka strengthens the 
contention that Nimbarka was not a Paūcarātrin. 


Saurabha, 2.2.43, purusa  samsargo'stiticet, 
purusasyakaranam nasti tadanim. It is to be noted that 
while in the Ahirbudhnya samhita of the Pancaratras the 
Purusa is the primary principle and Sakti, as the power of 
the Purusa, has only a subordinate place in the Sakta 
system their roles are interchanged, whereby the Purusa 


107. 


108. 


109. 
110. 
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112. 


113. 
114. 
115. 
116. 
117: 


118. 


has only a subordinate place. M.C.P. Srivastava (1974, p. 
97-98) seems to hint that the philosophical foundation for 
the superior role of the Sakti in the creative process has 
already been laid by the teaching of the Samkhya system, 
originally expounded by Kapila, in which the Purusa plays 
only a very subordinate role in the process of evolution. 
Saurabha, 2.2.44, svābhāvikavijūānādibhāve khalu 
jagatkarttrtve kah pratisedhah? svato vinastah saktivadah 
brahmasvikārāt. Cf. also Nimbarka's criticism of the oppo- 
nents of the Brahmakāraņavāda in chapter eight below. 
Ibid, 2.2.45. Srutismrtivipratisedhdcca Saktipakso’- 
pramanikah. 

B.N.K. Sharma, 1974, Vol. II, p. 104. 

Jadunath Sinha, 1971, Vol.III, p. 93. 

Cf. Also Nimbàrka's criticism of the Pasupata School under 
BS 2.2.37-41. In the Pāsupata School the Pašupati is 
presented as a “potter god" depending on the 
upadanakarana. 

Here in the Mahavama system, Sivahas only asubordinate 
role as has the Purusa of the Samkhyas. 

B.N.K. Sharma, 1974, Vol. II, p. 104, while the Mahavamas 
give no special role to Siva in the evolution the Sàmbhava 
and the Anava give Siva a greater role. 

BS, 2.2.42, utpattyasambhavat. 

BS, 2.2.43, nacakartuh karanam. 

BS, 2.2.44, vijnanadibhave vatadapratisedah. 

BS, 2.2.45, vipratisedhacca. 


As pointed out by scholars the origin of the Sāktavāda as 
a philosophical school might be a development of the 
original Samkhya philosophy (Cf. M.C.P. Srivastava, 1979, 
p. 97, S.B. Dasgupta, 1958, p. 100). 


N.N. Bhattacharya (1977, pp. 267-269) is of the opinion 
that the origin of the anomalous position of the Purusa in 
the Samkhya may presumably be traced to the anomalous 
position of the males in a matriarchal society. 


Jayatirtha' s Tattvaprakāšikā on BS 2.2.43 asty eva 
saktyanugrāhakah purusah sadāšivo'tastasyā jagad 
utpattir yuktetikesamcic — chākteyānārh matam nirākurvat 
sutram upanyasya vyācaste na ceti. yadi puruso’ngikriyate 
Sakty anugrāhakas tathāpi tasyotpatty upayogijndnddi 
sadhanabhavenotpatty anupapattir ev-ety-arthah. 
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Jayatirtha on BS 2.2.44, sakty anugrāhakasya pumsah 
sarva jnadisadbhavena yuktatara jagad utpattir iti kecit. 
tan matanirasaya sütram pathitva vyācaste vijnaneti. yadi 
sakty anugrahakasyesvarasya vijnadikaranam angikriyate 
tada tenaiva jagad utpatti sambhavad vyartham sakter api 
prthak kartrtvangikaranam syāt tatha cānena 
sakteyamatena prakrtapasupatasyápratisedhahkrtah syāt 
anumatameva syāt tac ca nirastam iti bhavah. 


Cf. B.N.K. Sharma, 1974, p. 107. 
Cf. Also B.N.K. Sharma, 1974, pp. 107-122 for an evalu- 


ation of the discussion of Samkara and Rāmānuja on this 
adhikaraņa. 


P.K. Sharma, (1974, p.5) perceives three distinct stages or 
phases in the development of Saktism. (a) Ancient or pre- 
Buddhist, going back to pre-historic times (b) Ancient, 
Mediaeval or post-Buddhist, rather post-Christian upto 
12th Century, (c) Modern, from 13th Century onwards. 
Nimbarka seems to belong to the second phase while 
Madhva seems to belong to the third phase. We have 
already pointed out that Nimbārka is a pre- -Samkara 
commentator. It is a matter of common knowledge that 
Madhva lived sometime in the 13th Century A.D. 

For example: 


J. Marshell, Mohenjodaro and the Indus Civilization, Vol. I 
London, 1931. 


E.A. Payne, The Sāktas, Calcutta, 1933. 


S.K. Das, Sakti or Divine Power, University of Calcutta, 
1934. 


O.R. Ehrenfels, Mother— right in India, Hyderabad. 1941. 
S.K. Diksit, The mother Goddess, Poona, 1943. 
D.P. Chattopadhyaya, Lokayata, Delhi, 1959. 
E.O. James, The Cult of the Mother-Goddess, London, 1959. 
J.N. Banerjea, Puranic and Tantric Religion, Calcutta, 1966. 


R.N. Dandekar, “Some Aspects of the History of Hinduism”, 
Poona 1967. 


P.K. Sharma, Sakti Cult in Ancient India, Varanasi, 1974. 


N.N. Bhattacharya, History ofthe Šākta Religion, Delhi, 1977 
The Indian Mother Goddess, Delhi, 1977. 


Lalan Prasad Singh, Tantra: Its Mystic and Scientific Basis, 
Delhi, 1976. 


124. 
125. 
126. 
127 


128. 


129: 


130. 


131. 
132. 


133. 
134. 
135. 
136. 


137. 


138. 
139. 


M.C.P. Srivastava, Mother Goddess in Indian Art, Archeo- 
logy and Literature, Delhi 1979. 


S.K. Lal, Female divinities in Hindu Mythology and Ritual, 
Poona, 1980. 

M.C.P. Srivastava, 1979, p. 197. 

J. Marshall, 1931, Vol. I, p. 52 and p. 341. 

N.N. Bhattacharya, 1974, p. 2. 

N.N. Bhattacharya, 1977, p. 68. 

Cf. R. Ehrenfels, 1941, p. 18 ff. 121-129, 204 ff. 

D.P. Chattopadhyaya, 1959, p. 232. 

R. Briffault, 1917, p. 117. 

Hogarth in Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics (ed.) 

Hastings, Vol. I, 1908, p. 142. 

E.O. James, 1959, pp. 103-113. 

Cf. M.C.P. Srivastava, 1979, pp. 32-62 and 197. 

P.K. Sharma, 1974, pp. 9-16. 


S.K. Lal, (1980) traces the origin and development of 18 
female deities in the Vedic and post-Vedic society in his 
work referred to earlier. 


M.C.P. Srivastava, 1979, p. 198, Cf. Also pp. 63-89. 
N.N. Bhattacharya, 1974, pp. 32-35. 

Cf. Also D.P. Chattopadhyaya, 1958, pp. 318-19. 
Bachhofer, 1927, Reprint, 1973, pp.14-15. 
Rowland, 1953, p. 23. 

S.K. Diksit, 1942, p. 59. 

P.K. Sharma, 1974, p. 4, pp. 20-37. 

M.C.P. Srivastava, 1979, p. 132. 

N.N Bhattacharya, 1974, pp. 44-51. 

M.C.P. Srivastava, 1979, p. 109. 


J.N. Banerjea, 1974, pp. 111 f. 230, 489-509, 1966, pp. 
110-132. 


N.N. Bhattacharya, 1974, p.66. 

B.C. Bhattacharya, 1939, p. 24 f. 
R.P. Chanda, 1916, p. 129. 

J.N. Banerjea, 1974, pp. 89. 181-189. 
E.A. Payne, 1933, p. 39. 

P.K. Sharma, 1974, p. 32. 
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145. 
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152. 
153. 


154. 
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Varāhamihira in his Brhat-Samhita (chapter 59, verse 19). 
As quoted by J.N. Banerjea, 1966, p. 12, Also 1974, p. 230. 
CII, Vol.III, p. 78 as quoted by J.N. Banerjea, '74, p. 194. 
Fleet's translation as quoted by J.N. Banerjea, '74, p. 494. 
J. Muir, Vol. IV, p. 369. 

M.C.P. Srivastava, 1979, p. 109. 

In ch. two, we have seen that the southern tradition places 
Nimbarka to the region of Tailanga. The fact that he 
criticises the Saktavada may reinforce the belief that he 
lived in the region of Tailanga, which is very close to the 
Vindhya the perpetual abode of the Goddess. 

M.C.P. Srivastava, 1979, p. 12, p. 124. 

P.K. Sharma, (1974, pp. 52-68) points out that greater 
development of the doctrinal aspect of Saktism is found in 
the later Purāņas like Devi Bhāgavatam 

V.S. Agrawal, 1961, p. 19. 

P.K. Sharma, (1974, p. 48) says that these 13 chapters of 
the Markandeya Purana, named as Durgāsaptasatiand Devi 
Mahatmya have the status of a scripture of the highest 
sanctity and efficacy. The Supreme Principle of Reality has 
been invoked and glorified under the name of the Devi. 
N.N. Bhattacharya, 1974, p. 73. 

J.N. Banerjea, 1974, p. 493. 

Markandeya Purana, chapter 85, Pargiter's translation. 
J.N. Banerjea, 1974, p. 496 ff. 

Ibid, p. 497. 

It is generally accepted that the Brahmasütras were com- 
posed before the 5th century A.D. See chapter two above. 
It seems that we can safely assign them to the first century 
A.D. 

Cf. C.J. Larson, 1969, p. 4. 

Adisesa's Paramārthasāra (text and tr.) by Henry Danielson 
(Religious texts Translation series, Nisaba, Vol. 10, Leiden, 
E.J. Brill, 1980, pp. X, 87, gld. 28). The Paramarthasara 
consists of 87 verses, the first two are in Tristubha metre 
and the rest in Arya metre. 

According to Danielson (1980, pp. 1-2), the Paramarthasara, 
was written sometime before 550 A.D. Vide also Victor A. 
Van Bijlert. Adi$esa “Paramarthasara” philosophy East 
and West. Vol. 33, No. 1, 1983, pp. 99-100, University of 
Hawaii. 


* 


— 
157. Vide infra chapters eight, nine and ten. 


158. Scholars of Nimbarka School like Nrusingh Das Vasu, 
Virajakanta Ghosh, A.P. Bhattacharya, and N.D. Sharma 
also assign Nimbarka to pre-Samkara period. Their con- 
clusions vary in so far as they differ in assigning an average 
life span per acarya of the Sect given in the list of 
Guruparamparas (Cf. Kathiyababa, 1972, pp. 55-56). 


Since these scholars, with the exception of N.D. Sharma, 
have exposed their findings in Bengali, it was not possible 
for me to follow their arguments. Their findings also give 
additionalsupport to our conclusion, arrived at solely on the 
basis of the Vedantaparijata Saurabha, the opus magnum of 
Nimbarka. 


159. See chapter two above. 
160. See chapter five above. 


Chapter 7 


l. The great bulk of the scriptural references in the Saurabha 
is from the Chandogya Upanisad. 


2. The text "dharmena papam apanudati "in Saurabha 3.4.35 
seems to be from the Mahanarayanopanisad 22.1 which 
reads dharmena papam apanudanti. It is more probable that 
both Nimbarka and the author of Mahanarayana might have 
received the text from a common source, which cannot be 
traced now. It could also be a variant reading of the same 
Mahanarayana text. The Mahanarayanopanisad is an ap- 
pendixofthe Taitttriyaranyakadating back to the vedic times. 

3. Although the term Brahman is neuter gender in Sanskrit we 
take it as masculine in our analysis and the philosophical 
discussions because Nimbarka identifies Brahman with 
Bhagavan Vasudeva Ramakanta Purusottama. 


4.  Madhuvidya is the representation of the sun as the honey 
extracted from all the Vedas. Prajapati was taught this vidya 
first by Brahma. Prajapati taught it to Manu, and Manu in 
his turn taught it to all his descendants. Finally Uddalaka 
Āruņi was taught this by his father (Vide Chand 3.1.3.11) 
According to Brh 2.5.6-19 the Madhuvidya is the doctrine of 
the corelativity of all things and the immanence of the 
atman, taught to the two ASwinis by Dadhyanca Atharvana. 
The othervidyas mentioned in the Saurabha and Kaustubha 
are the Upakosalavidyā (knowledge obtained by Upakosala 
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the disciple of Satyakāma Jabala). (Chdnd 4.10-4.15 Cf 
Kaustubha 1.2.13); the Paūcāgnividyā (taught to Gautama 
by King Pravahana) (Brh6.2 and Chànd 5.4-5.10 Cf Kaustubha 
3.1.1) the Daharavidya, the doctrine that the universal soul 
is within the heart of man (Chdnd 8.1-8.6, 

Mahānārayaņopanisad 10.7 Cf. Kaustubha 1.3.14-23, 3.3.38) 
the Sandilyavidya (Brh 5.6, Sat Br 10.6.3, Chand 3.15.Cf 
Kaustubha 3.3.19) and Vaisvānaravidyā (Chānd 5.11-5.18 
Cf Kaustubha 1.2.25 3.3.35). 


In the Vaisesika system it is held that every kind of atom is 
possessed of the five gualities of smell etc. 


What is an effect has an origin. 


Here he does not mention in which text there is a direct 
mention of the origin of the sense organs. Srinivása makes 
it clear in Kaustubha that the text is Mund 2.1.3. *From him 
arise the prana, mana and all the indriyas, the ether, the air". 
See also Saurabha 2.4.17, 2.3.15. 


Nimbarka seeks to understand by the term Prana (plural) the 
sense organs (Cf. Saurabha 2.4.4,7.) By the term prana 
(singular) he normally understands the chief vital breath or 
its five-fold forms like apana etc. (Saurabha 2.4.8, 9, 12 etc.) 
Their distinction is clear in Saurabha 2.4.17, 18. 


Brahman is both the source of light and at the same time 
untouched by the defects of the objects to be illumined. 


Asentence can have its full significance only when it signifies 
all that it expresses, without leaving out anything. 


The neti neti (Brh 2.3.6) denies only limitations of the finite 
on the part of Brahman. There is nothing higher than 
Brahman. 


These various descriptions in the srutishow that there must 
exist some other reality besides Brahman. See the explana- 
tion given by the Siddhantin. 

The rinsing of the mouth with water before and after meals, 
which is enjoined by custom and smrti is rementioned . in 
Sat. Br 14.9.215 thereby enjoining the meditation on water 
as the dress of Prana. 


Pravargya is an introductory ceremony in a Soma sacrifice. 
Srinivasa clarifies that the doubt here is whether the sacred 
formulas and the sacrificial acts like Pravargya etc. men- 
tioned in certain vidyds are to be included in the meditation 
on Brahman as its subsidiary parts as they are being 
mentioned in close proximity or not. 


15. 


16. 
IZ. 


18. 
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Upakošala Vidyā Vide Chānd 410-415. The story is this 
“Upakosala Kāmatāyana dwelt with Satyakama Jabāla as a 
student for 12 years tending the fires. But his teacher did not 
teach him Brahmavidyā, nor allowed him to go back home. 
When his teacher went off on a long journey Upakosala filled 
with grief, began to fast. At this the three fires, Garhapatya, 

Anvaharya and | Ahavaniya took pity on him and taught him 
Agnividya and Atma vidya and told him that his teacher will 
instruct him more. His teacher on his return taught him 
thus “that person who is seen within the eye is the atman that 
is the immortal, the fearless, that is Brahman. (Chand 4. 15.1). 
Satyakama Jabala instructed him further on the path of 
God's (Chand 4.15.5). 


Chand 5.3-5.10 See also fn. 4 above. 
Dahara Vidya or the doctrine of the small i.e. the doctrine 
that the Universal soul is within the heart of man. What is 


within that should be searched for that certainly is what one 
should desire to understand (See Chānd 8-6. 1-5) 


CSS ed. omits the portion "stotra sastradibhyo" found with 
Vrindavana edition. Perhaps this portion may be a later 
interpolation. 


The Vrindāvana edition omits the phrase "Vidyavatah". 


Chapter 8 


O SUI 2Ul- o Coco ps 


V.S Ghate, 1960, pp. 169-70. 

BS, 1.4.20. 

BS, 1.4.21. 

BS, 1.4.22. 

Brh, 3.8.8-11 

Chand, 6.1.3-4, Tait. Br 2.8.9.6-7, Mund 1.1.6. 
Ait. Up. 1.1.3, 1.2.3-4, Brh, 2.5.1 ff. 


Saurabha, 1.174 nanu pratyaksadi 
pramāņāvisayakatvavacchabda pramānāvisayatvasyāpi 
sruti siddhatvān na sāstraikaprameyam brahm eti prāpte 
brumah jijūāsyam Brahma šāstrapramāņakam eva 
nānyapramāņakam. 

The commentary called Srutyantara Suradruma attributed 
to Sri Purusottama Prasada on Verse 19 of Savisesanirvisesa, 
srikrsnastava discusses the various types of perception and 
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inference. The whole process is just like that of the Nyaya 
School. The need of evaluating the validity of the means of 
knowledge arose in the context of polemics against other 
Schools. See srutyantara suradruma (Benaras Sanskrit se- 
ries. Nos. 135, 136, 141; 1907-8, pp. 183-204.) 


10.  Saurabha 1.1.2 ...That very Lord — the substratum of 
infinite attributes like Omniscience, etc, and the ruler of 
Brahma, Siva, Kàla (time) and the rest — from whom arise 
the origination, subsistence and dissolution *of this" i.e. of 
the universe — endowed with manifold combination, the 
abode of innumerable peculiarities of names and forms and 
thelike; and the form of which is inconceivable— is Brahman, 
the object of the above statement... 


11. Ibid, 2.1.15, tad anyanyatvam karanasadbhave 
karyopalabdeh. 


12.  Ibid,1.1.3, sāstram eva yonis taj jūāptikāraņam yasmins tad 
evokta laksanalaksitam vastu brahmasabdābhidheyam iti. 


13. Cf. Saurabha, 2.1.1.f. 4.2.6. 

14. Ibid, 1.3.28, 3.2.24, 4.3.10 etc. 

15. Vide supra, “The source of the Saurabha in chapter seven". 
16.  Saurabha, 1.3.25. 


17.  Saurabha, 1.1.4,...tattad vakyavisayandm sarvesam api 
brahmātmakatve'pi saksad eva brahmani samanvayah. 


IS: Ibid) 151.1, 11.4; 3.4.26; 

19. Ibid, 1.1.4. 

20. Ibid, 1.1.4 

21. Ibid, 3.4.23-24. 

22.  Vasistha Smrti, 18.9, südra samipe nadhyetavyam. 


23: ManuSmrti, 4. 80, nacāsyopadised dharmam nacāsyavratam 
ādiset, na sūdrāya matim dadyāt. 


10.126 na sūdre patakarh kincinna ca samskaram arhati. 
24. GDS, 10.50, südrascaturtho varņa ekajatih. 
25.  Saurabha, 1.3.34-39. 


26. Itis to be noted that the Vedantaratna Manyjusa (pp. 74 and 
127) allows the Südras the right to meditation based on the 
Puranas. Perhaps Purusottama Prasada I, the author of the 
said work, wanted to reform the Sect in accordance with the 
demands of his time. 


27.  Saurabha, 2.3.47. Here he quotes the Tait. Sam. 7.1.1. which 
forbids the initiation of a Südra to a sacrifice "$ūdro 
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28. 
29: 
30. 


31. 
32. 
33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 


yajnenavaklaptah" . He does not explain how a Sūdra can 
attain liberation. . 


Saurabha, 3.4.6. 
Ibid, 3.4.12. 


Ibid, 1.1.1 An enquiry is to be instituted, at all times, into 
Purusottama, Rama's Husband, denoted by the term 
“Brahman”, the greatest of all because of His infinite, in- 
conceivable and innate nature, qualities, powers and so on 
— by one who has studied the Veda with its six parts; who 
has been assailed with doubt arising from texts which teach 
that the fruits of works are both transitory and eternal, who 
has, for that very reason, enquired into the science which is 
concerned with the consideration of religious duties, and 
has, thereby, gained the knowledge determined therein 
regarding works, their kinds and their fruits, in whom, asa 
consequence, there arisen a disregard (for worldly objects) 
thatis the result ofa discrimination between the finitude and 
eternity ofthe fruits of the knowledge of works and Brahman 
repectively; the former being surpassable, the latter non- 
surpassable who wishes for the grace of the Lord; who is 
covetous of having a vision of Him, to whom the spiritual 
preceptor is the only God; who has whole-hearted devotion 
for the holy spiritual teacher; and who is desirous of final 
release.... 


Saurabha 1.1.1. ācāryaika devena...mumuksuņā... 
Ibid, 1.1.1.Srigurubhakty ekahārdena mumuksuņā. 


Ibid, 1.3.8. paramācāryaih srikumārair asmad gurave 
srimannāradāyopadisto.... 


Here he does not address Nārada as Srīguru. Nowhere in the 


"Saurabha he speaks of any whole hearted devotion to an 


earthly guru. Does Sriguru in Saurabha 1.1.1 mean 
Sripurusottama? If so the whole hearted devotion to Sriguru 
becomes all the more meaningful. 


Saurabha 3.4.27 “Hence he who knows thus, having become 
calm, self restrained, indifferent, patient and collected, 
should see the self in the self alone" (Brh 4.4.23). 


Saurabha 3.4.46. 

Ibid, 1.2.17. 

Chand, 8.7.11, Cf, also Saurabha 1.1.29-31. 
Saurabha, 1.4.19, 3.4.24. 

Ibid, 4.1.3. 

Pit 2.1.23, 4.1.5 
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43. 
44. 
45. 
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47. 


48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
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Saurabha, 1.1.1. 

Ibid, 1.4.15, 1,2,23, 3.2.36. 
Ibid, 3.2.31-36. 

Ibid, 1.1.25-28. 

Ibid, 1.1.25-28. 


Ibid, 1.1.13-15, 21-22 etc. In many passages in the Saurabha 
Brahman is described as the Paramatman. 


Ibid, 1.1.4. 
Ibid, 1.1.1. 
Ibid, 1.1.2 *...brahmesakalàdi niyantur bhavagato....” 


Nowhere in the Saurabha the Paramatman is identified with 
the name Krsna though the name Vasudeva is used once. 


Cf. Srutyantasuradruma (p. 103) describes Visvaksena, Jaya 
etc. as the attendants of the Supreme Lord; Garuda as His 
conveyance, Sesaas His couch, Sankhaetc. as His weapons 
and crown, Kaustubha etc. as His ornaments... 


No vyühas or avatdras are mentioned or accepted in the 
Saurabha. Unlike Ramanuja the Saurabhakara does not 
describe Brahman as saccidānanda svarupa. 


Saurabha, 3.2.22-23, 2.3.46. 
Ibid, 2.1.29, 2.1.35. 

Ibid, 3.2.11. 

Ibid,3.2.15-21. 

Ibid, 2.1.30, 2.1.35. 

Ibid, 2.1.23. 

Lbid, 1.1.14. 

Ibid, 1.1.2. 

Ibid, 1.1.13-20. 

Ibid, 1.2.1-8. 

Ibid, 1.2.16. 

Ibid, 1.2.13-18, 1.1.21-22. 
Ibid, 1.1.23, 1.3.42. 

Ibid, 1.1.24-28. 

Ibid, 1.3.8-9. 

Ibid, 1.2.26-33. 

Ibid, 1.3.14-23. 

Ibid, 1.2.22-23. 

Ibid, 1.3.10-12, 1.3.16, 1.3.40. 
Ibid, 1.3.24-25, 1.3.40-41. 


75. 
76. 


24 


Ibid, 1.1.1., 1.1.4, 2.1.29-30, 1.3.19, 1.3.24 etc. 
Ibid, 1.3.18, 1.1.21, 3.2.3, 4.4.7. 
Vide .Chand 8.1.5. 


Saurabha, 1.3.18-20, 1.1.29, 1.2.2, 3.2.5— In Saurabha 
1.3.19 Nimbarka points out that the Brahman has these 
eight-fold qualities ever manifest while the jiva possesses 
them in a veiled manner in the state of bondage. They will be 
made manifest in liberation. 


Ibid, 1.1.13-20. 1.2.15-16, 3.2.39. 

Ibid, 1.3.9. 

Ibid, 1.1.15 

Ibid, 3.2.14, 2.3.8. 

Ibid, 1.1.29. 

DA 2/3787 14.27, 112,98, 12:15. 1:3. 17. 
Ibid, 1.3.1. 

Ibid, 1.4.14. 

Ibid, 1.1.2. 

Ibid, 2.1.35, 1.4.14. 

Ibid, 1.1.3, 1.4.14-15, 1.3.42, 1.1.19. 

Ibid, 1.2.9«ff. 1.3.2-7, 1.3.15. 

Ibid, 1. 1.23-24, Cf. Chand 1.9.1. sarvāņi ha va imāņibhūtāny 
ākāsād eva samutpadyante, ākāsam pratyastam yanti 
akaso hy evaibhyo jyayan. 

Ibid, 2.1.31. 

Ibid, 1.1.2, 1.1.4, 1.1.12, 1.4.14, 1.4.26 etc. 
Ibid, 2.1.27. 

Ibid, 1.4.14, 1.4.26, 2.1.23, 2.1.27, 2.1.29 etc. 
Ibid, 2.1.29. 

Ibid, 1.1.29. 

Ibid, 1.2.13. 

Ibid, 1.2.13. 

Ibid, 3.2.12. 

Ibid, 3.2.37, 1.3.40. 

Ibid, 1.2.6-10, 1.1.32. 

Ibid, 2.1.23. 

Ibid, 1.1.4. 

Ibid, 1.1.12, 1.2.19-21, 3.2.11-12. 
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Saurabha, 1.2.19-21. 
Ibid, 3.2.12-14. 


SNKS contains such descriptions of the qualities like Santi, 
kanti sudhanidhi (Cf. Slokas 1 and 3). 


The Dašāsloki (contains such descriptions. See also chapter 
two above.) 

Marijüsá, pp. 43-45. 

It may be inferred that such aspects of bhakti came to the 
Nimbārka school at a later period. If the Saurabhakara ever 
considered the premavisesalaksana bhakti based on the 
tender qualities of Brahman as a means to liberation, he 
could have emphasized such qualities of Brahman in the 
Saurabha itself. 


Isa 1.1. Mund 1.1.6, 3.1.3. 

Saurabha 1.4.23-26. 

Ibid, 3.2.14. 

Ibid, 1.1.19, 1.4.15. 

We will discuss these points in detail in chapter eleven. 
Chand 3.19.1, Tait 2.6. 

Chand 3.19.1 Tait 2.7, Cf. Saurabha 2.1.17. 
Brh. 1.4.7. 

Saurabha, 1.4.15. 

Ibid, 1.4.26. 

Ibid, 1.4.10. 

Chand, 6.1.3-4. 

Saurabha, 1.4.23-24. _ 

Ibid, 2.1.23-24, 2.1.27, 2.1.30. 

Ibid, 2.1.29. 

Ibid, 2.1.39, Gf. 211.20. 

Ibid, 1.4.24, 2.1.24-26. 


In Western philosophy too the relationship between the 

cause and the effect is a classical problem. The Thomist 

tradition asserts that the effect is in the cause as cause 

(Effectus est in causa in quantum est causa). Indian tradition 

of the satkaryavada too has a similar view. 

Saurabha, 2.1.23. 

Ibid, 3.2.37. 2.1.25-27. | 


Brh 1.4.26. 
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154. 
155. 
156. 
157. 
158. 
159. 
160. 
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162. 


163. 


164. 
165. 
166. 
167. 
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Ibid, 2.1.26. 
Ibid, 2.1.13. 


Ibid, 1.1.5; Y:4.1-13, 2.1.10, 2:2:1-2. 


Ibid, 1.1.5. 
Ibid, 142.9) 
Ibid, 2.2.1. 


Ibid, 11:5, 1.1.10. 

Ibid, 1.1.8, 1.1.11-12, 1.4.9-10. 
Ibid, 2.2.2-3, 5. 

Ibid, 2.2.4, 7. 


Ibid, 2.2.6-8. 


Ibid, 1.1.7-8, 1.1.12. 
Ibid, 1.4.16-17, Cf. 1.1.5-12. 
Ibid, 1.4.23-27. 


Ibid, 1.1.15. 
Ibid, 1.4.3. 
Ibid, 1.4.11. 


Ibid, 2.1.4-10, 23-27. 


Ibid, 2.2.3. 
Ibid, 2.2.7. 


Ibid, 2.2.11-17. 


Ibid;:2:2: 11. 
Ibid, 2.2.12. 
Ibid, 2.2.14. 
Ibid, 2.2.13. 
Ibid, 2.2.15. 
Ibid, 2.2.16. 
Ibid, 2.2:17. 
Ibid, 2.2.18. 
Ibid, 2.2.19. 
Ibid, 2.2.20. 
Ibid, 2.2.21. 
Ibid, 2.2.22. 
Ibid, 2.2.23. 
Ibid, 2.2.37. 
Ibid, 2.2.38. 
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Ibid., 2.2.38. 

Ibid, 2.2.39. It would also imply that Brahman has no body 
either eternal or non-eternal, material or non-material. 
Ibid, 2.2.40. bhoga generates karma, which is the cause of 
bondage. 


Ibid, 2.2.41, The ultimate cause must be Beginningless, 
Omnipotent and Omniscient. He is without an origin as well 
as an end. 


Ibid, 2.2.42. 
Ibid, 2.2.43. 


Ibid, 2.2.44, The ultimate cause is the one who is Omni- 
scient, Omnipotent and there exists nothing besides Him. 
Ibid, 2.2.45. 

Ibid, 2.1.15, *karana sadbhava karyopalabheh". 

Ibid, 2.1.16, *"āvarakālinasya kāryasya kāraņe sattvād”. 
Ibid, 1.4.23-24. 

Ibid, 2.1.10-11. 

Ibid; 2.1.71. 

Ibid, 2.1.14; 2.1.21. 

Ibid, 2.1.4-7. 

Ibid, 1.4.3. 

Ibid, 1.4.8, Cf. Svet 4.5. 

Ibid, 1.4.10. It is to be noted that while some great Nimbarkite 
scholars like Purusottama (Cf. Manjüsa p. 657) and Devacarya 
(S.J. 1.1.2, p. 121) defend the position of the Saurabhakara 
that Brahman is both the nimittaand upddanakarana of the 
universe, another great thinker of Nimbarka School, Vanamali 
Misra (Vide SSS V. 10-12, 16-17, 19-21) considers Brahman 
as the nimittakarana only and prakrtias the upādānakāraņa 
of the universe. 

Ibid, 3.1.31. 

Ibid, 2.1.32. That the creative sport of Brahman is not the 


same as the rasalila (dalliance of Krsna with the gopis) is self 
evident. 


Ibid, 2.1.33-34. 

Brh. 3.2.13. 

Saurabha, 2.4.19-21. The Saurabhakara follows the com- 
paratively older Upanisadic theory oftripartition (trturtkarana) 
(Chand 6.3.3) rather than the later theory of Paūcikaraņa 
adoted by the Vedantaratnamanjusa (p. 36). 


r91: 
192. 
193. 
194. 
195. 


196. 
1977 
198. 


199! 
200. 


Saurabha, 2.4.20. 
Ibid, 2.4.19. 

Ibid, 2.3.15, 2.4.1-4. 
Ibid, 2.3.14. 


Purusottama in his Vedàntaratnamanjusa 9 (pp. 23-31) 
explains the process of evolution in the Samkhya lines. 


Saurabha, 2.3.5. 
Ibid, 2.3.6. 


As pointed by Roma Bose (1940 p. 345) Nimbarka takes the 
sütra: “yavad vikaram tu udbhavo lokavat(Saurabha 2.3.6) 
to mean that whenever there is an effect there is origin. His 
explanation of the sutra seems to be rather simple. Also his 
illustration for lokavat namely *in ordinary life when refer- 
ring to the group of Devadatta's sons the origin of some of 
them is mentioned, thereby the origin of all the rest is 
mentioned" lacks sophistication and refinement. 


Sankara on the other hand takes the sūtra to prove that the 
ether etc. are effects. He constructs his argumerits as follows: 


No non-effect is divided. 
The ether is divided. 
Therefore the ether is an effect. 


For Sarnkara the problem is not merely the non-mention of 
ether, which has been answered in the previous sütra. Here 
the kāryatva (the created nature) ofthe world is being settled. 
He is also aware that the sūtra does not say *yāvad vibhāgas 
tavad vikara" but on the contrary “Yavad vikdras tavad 
vibhaga". Sarnkara does not want to change the formulation 
of the sutra. Therefore he formulates a negatives syllogism as 
given above. 


Division is a property of effect. Division is the proper middle 
term (linga) applicable to all the members of the class and 
only to them (omni et soli. If there is something to which 
division does not apply, it must be uncreated. That to which 
the middle term *division" cannot be applied and that which 
is uncreated is the atman. 


Sarhkara's interpretation of lokavat is also different. He 
connects it with the preceding part of the sūtra, meaning in 
ordinary life we observe that whatever is an effect is divided. 


Saurabha, 2.3.9-12. 


Ibid, 2.3.13. It is to be noted that Sarnkara does not consider 
sūtras 9 to 12 as pūrvapaksa. But he accepts all the 5 sūtras 
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(9-13) as the siddhānta. Sütra 13 is considered as clarifying 
the position that the subtler elements are giving rise to the 
grosser elements. The elements themselves are unable to do 
it. But the Lord, who abides within the subtler elements, 
gives rise to the grosser elements. 

Saurabha, 2.3.15. 

Ibid, 2.3.15. 

Ibid, 2.3.13. 

Ibid, 2.3.14. 

Ibid, 2.1.9. 

Ibid, 1.2.8. 

Ibid, 3.2.11. 

Ibid, 2.3.45-46. 

Ibid, 251.9, 2. 113; 

Ibid, 2.3.45-48, The ariisārnsīrelation is to be understood in 
a metaphysical and transcendental level rather than on a 
physical level. Vide chapter eleven below. 

Ibid, 2.1.13, 2.1.21-22 Vide infra chapter eleven. 

Ibid, 1.1.1. 1.1.2 etc. 

Ibid, 1.2.9-10, etc. 

Ibid, 1.1.4, 3.2.39-41. 

Ibid, 3.2.5. 

Ibid, 3.2.24. See chapter ten for the means of liberation. 
Ibid, 1.4.15, It is to be noted that in the Saurabhathere is no 
mention of the descent or manifestation of Brahman in the 
form of avataras and vyühas in order to liberate his devotees 
as accepted by the Nimbarkites of today, perhaps, on the 
basis of Dasa$loki 4.8. 

Vanamāli Misra (SSS, IV. 23-27) describes the descent of the 
four-fold divine emanations (Vyüha) consisting of Vasudeva, 
Samkarsana, Pradyumna and Aniruddha from the Supreme 
godhead. 

Purusottama (Mafjusa on DS’ 5) describes the 3 types of 
Divine Incarnations (Avatdras). They are the : iGundvatara, 
the Purusavatāra and Lilāvatāra. Brahma, Visnu and Siva 
who are the creator, preserver and destroyer of the world 
respectively with the aid of rajas, sattva and tamas respec- 
tively are the Gunavataras. There are also 3 Purusāvatāras. 
They are kāraņārņavašayi (god lying in the Ocean of causal 
water) garbhodasayi (god lying in the cosmic embryo) and 


ksirodasayi (god lying in the ocean of causal milk). The 
Lilàvatüras are divided into two types. They are Āvesāvatāras 
and Svarüpavataras. While the first category of avatāras are 
influenced by God the second are the incarnations of His 
essential nature. The Āvesāvatāras are again of two kinds. 

Svārhsāvesa and Saktyarnšāvesa The latter are again di- 
vided into two classes, Prabhava and Vibhava. Nara and 
Narayana are examples of sudmsdvesa avatáras, which are 
incarnations of Brahman's own parts influened by Him. The 
Saktyarnsāvešas are incarnations influenced by the parts of 
His power. Among them, the examples for prabhavas are 
Dhanvantari, Parasurāma etc. while Kapila, Narada, Vyasa, 
etc, are the vibhavaincarnations. Nrsimha, Rama and Krsna 
are the examples of svarüpavatara. There are two kinds of 
svarupavataras. Partial and complete. Matsya (fish), Kūrma 
(tortoise), Varāha, etc. are only partial svarūpāvatāra while 
the incarnations as Ràma and Krsna are complete. (Cf. Also 
Giridhara Prapanna in his Laghumanjusda on DS’ 4). 


Chapter 9 
1.  Saurabha, 2.3.17 
2. Ibid, 23.42. 
3. Ibid, 2.3.43. 
4. Ibid. 2.3.44. 
5.. SCE Bhagavadgita7. 5, apareyamitas tv anyārnprakrtim viddhi 
me param jivabhūtām. 
6.  Kaustubha, 2.3.42, “amso hi saktirüpo grahyah". 
7. | Saurabha, 2.3.42. 
8. Ibid, 2.3.45-46. 
9. Chand, 8.5.1. 

10.  Saurabha, 3.2.5-6. 

Il. bidi 32.8: 

12. Mund, 3.1.1., Saurabha, 1.3.8, 3.2.13. 

13.  Saurabha, 3.2.12. 

14. Ibid, 2.3.47. 

15.  Saurabha, 2.3.18. 

16.  Nimbārkaseemsto be justified to take jah as jnata(Cf. Panini 
3.1.35) Sarhkara on the other hand takes jah as jūānam. 
Ghate is ofthe opinion that Nimbarka's view is to be accepted 
(Vide Ghate 1960. p. 93). 

17.  Saurabha, 2.3. 25-26. 
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Saurabha, 2.3.26-30. 

Ibid, 2.3:27: 

Ibid, 2.3.32-40. 

Tait.Sam. 2.5.5. “svargakamo yajeta”. 
Brh 1.4.7. "Mumuksur brahmopasita". 
Tait, 2.5, *vijnánam yajnam tanute”,(Cf. Saurabha 2.3.35). 
Saurabha, 2.3.32. 

Ibid, 2.3.38. 

Ibid, 2.3.35-37. 

Ibid, 2.3.35. 

Ibid, 2.3.34. 

Ibid, 2.3.33. 

Brh, 2.1.17-18. 

Saurabha, 4.4.18. 

Ibid, 2.3.40. 

Ibid, 2.3.41. 

Ibid, 4.4.20. 

Ibid, 1.3.22: 

Mund, 2.2.10, Katha 5.15. 

Saurabha 2.3.39. 

Ibid, 2.3.36. 

Ibid, 2.3.41, 2.1.33. 

Ibid, 1.2.8. 

Ibid, 1.3.7. 

Ibid, 3.2.1-6. 
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Saurabha, 2.3.19. 

Ibid, 2.3.22. 
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2.3.24). 
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Ibid, 2.3.25-26. 
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(Katha 1.2.23). 

Saurabha, 4.1.16 
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Ibid, 3.1.6, Chand, 5.10.3-4, Cf. Brh 6.2.16. The path of the 
fathers, beginning with dhiima meant for a performer of good 
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Chand, 6.1.4 Vàcárambhanam vikāro nāmadheyam 
mrttiketyeva satyam, Cf. Saurabha, 2.1.14. 
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Ibid, 2.1.13. 
Ibid, 2.1.13, 3.2.28. 
Ibid, 2.1.23, 1.4.26. 
Ibid, 2.3.42. 
Ibid, 3.2.27. 


Saurabha, 2.1.14, karyasya karanananyatvam asti, na 
tvatyantabhinnatvam. kutah? "vàcarambhanam vikāro 
namadheyam mrttiketyeva satyam (Chand 6.1.4),, 
"aitadātmyam idam sarvam tat satyam tat tuam asi" (Chand 
6.9.4) *sarvam khalvidam brahma" (Chand 3.14.1) 
ityadibhyah. 

See “Brahman and the Universe are correlative” in chapter 
eight p. 239. 


M.M Agrawal, 1977, p. 46. 

Annambhatta, Tarkasangraha: "tadátmyasambandhavacc- 
hinnapratiyogitākonyonyabhāvah”' (Kasi ed. 1939, p. 133). 
Saurabha, 1.1.4, 1.4.11. 

Ibid 2.1.23-24. 


(a) Saurabha, 2.1.21. *We hold that the creator of the world 
is Brahman, who is *something more" than, i.e. superior to, 
the embodied soul, the enjoyer of pleasure and pain. “On 
account of the designation of difference" in the passage “who 
rules the soul within" (Sat Br 14.6.7.30) there is no absolute 
non-difference between the two." 


(b) Saurabha 2.1.22 *Like the diamond, the lapis lasuli, the 
ruby and the rest which are the modifications of the earth, 
the individual soul, though non-different from Brahman, is 
alsodifferent from Him, possessing, as it does, some particular 
qualities of its own...." 


Vide V.S. Ghate, 1960, pp 156-170. 


When we say that Brahman is an incomprehensible mystery 
we do not mean that we cannot understand the Reality of 
Brahman, but that the very mode of this Reality is beyond the 
comprehension of our daily experience. He ever remains the 
Beyond, the Absolute, the Infinite and the Transcendent. He 
cannot be exhausted by the human knowledge or human 
experience. 
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